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FALSE PEACE. 





BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 
A LOG won’t burn, alone! 
The flame grows less, the hearth is dark, 
Low sings the sap in crooning tone; 
The room grows chill, and cold, and stark, 
One’s heart holds back, as if to hark 
For ghostly sobs and eerie moun,— 
A log can’t burn, alone! 


A life can’t glow, alone! 
The smile seems sad, the senses start, 
The will lies useless, limp and prone ; 
Unchallenged and uncheered the heart; 
And one by one the stars depart 
From all one’s sky, to darkness grown,— 
A life is death, alone! 


New LONDON, Cony. 
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PURPOSE. 





BY L. A. MCGAFFEY. 














q@ ONE changeless law includeth all, 

i} Our mortal and immortal years, 

é Blending our timid hymns of praise 
6 With music of the heavenly spheres, 

Te And makes of all the paths of pain we’ve trod, 
Pe A shining stairway to the throne of God. 
XY) Cuicago, ILL. 
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or ON LETHE WHARF. 
& BY GRAHAM R. TOMSON. 


On Lethe Wharf the winds are still, 
ne And motionless the clouds above : 


-o the Yon sluggish river, dark and chill, 
f eV H That healeth Hope, and Hate, and Love. 
SY. 
s and The low plain widens far away, 
being : Beneath the mild and misty skies ; 
nsists | Beyond, the land of night and day, 
» (ld | Our land of change and tumult, lies. 
ad Here is no doubt—despair—surmise— 
» 0 But Life and Thought with folded wings, 
En Watch the dull distance with dull eyes 
a 4 In this gray home of hopeless things. 
ire 0 
XIV, The cold, black water lapses by, 
in the From bank to bank the ripples spread; 
1 glish But never bird or butterfly 
oe Is mirrored in that tide of lead. 
eas : 
and Only tall poppies, white and red, 
offield. Stand close together by the brink, 
tues, While on the glimmering current shed 
es of Their fallen petals drift or sink. 
oul And I will leave the world behind, 
This springtide world of stir and fret, 
1e8. To go where those dim waters wind 
al And never blooms the violet. 
w sé 
ok Co. On Lethe Wharf shall be my lot, 


Among the poppies, red and white, 
Spring and my sorrow forsworn—forgot— 
With all the dreams of day and night. 
LonDow, ENGLAND, 
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THE CHURCH IN SOCIAL REFORMS. 


BY PROF, G. B. WILLCOX, D.D., 
PROFESSOR IN THE CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


WE are told, here and there, that Jesus was no social 
reformer. Dwelling ina land over which hovered the 
Roman eagles, every one of thema very vampire to the 
blood of his countrymen, he bade the victims render to 
Cesar the things that were Cesar’s. Standing by the 
dismal prison house of Roman slavery, and hearing from 
within the despairing wails, he turned away in silence 
to his work ; nay even, he took the practice of it, with-~ 
out protest, as an illustration in his teaching (Matt. 18: 
25). He spoke no word against polygamy, or the subor- 
dination and bumiliation of woman, or for the public 
and organized relief of the poor. 

Why was it? How could he refrain? Was it coward- 
ice, or narrowness? Was he too deeply submerged in 
his times to see over the edge? Every intelligent Bible 
student knows the reason. The dawn of the day for re- 
forms in those directions would not for centuries glim. 
mer on the horizon. To force them in so prematurely 
would have been impossible. Society would have been 
like the iron mountain in Missouri, which is said to be of 
ore so pure that instead of yielding to a blast, it shoots 
it out. Or, had he succeeded, he would have disrupted 
society. Antislavery, preached in the Roman Empire, 
would have been anarchism. Modern reforms in gen- 
eral, would have been not balm, but dynamite. The 
fact that Christ was ‘“‘not only before his age, but be- 
fore all ages,” made tenfold caution needful. The dan- 

ger was that Christianity, instead of starting the train, 
so to speak, would either snap the coupling or spin the 
drivers on the track. Men were no machines, to be 
moved and steered by dead forces. They had the perilous 
gift of moral liberty, and only moral power could sway 
them. e 

In infinite patience, therefore, the Great Teacher 
turned to individuals. Old, indurated barbarisms and 
fast-anchored wrongs he passed by to infuse the Divine 
life into here and there a soul. So ‘was his religion to do 
its work among men, slowly along the ages, by the reno- 
vation of hearts and lives; it was to honeycomb the 
world’s huge, vested evils till they should fall by their 
own weight. . 

And now we are told in some quarters; ‘‘ Follow the 
Master as to that. Preach to individual men. Save 
souls, At most be content with revival work. Leave 
politics and social movements and labor and capital to 
adjust themselves.” 

We answer Yes—and No. By all means aim at indi- 
viduals, No matter how near perfection your social 
organism if the low-lived men who compose it carry dis- 
order and disintegration. No matter how admirable 
your machine, if every shaft and bolt is struck through 
with flaws. Renew your men. Put into them the ster- 
ling virtues, the meekness, patience, diligence, frugality, 


* disinterestedness, that round out a model character, and 


your problem is potentially solved. Under the worst 
system such men would work well, and would soon 
evolve the best system. A sweet solution needs no care 
to crystallize it. The elements of order are in the parti- 
cles themselves. And so they are in sweet souls. We 
must not abandon the Master’s policy of reaching indi- 
viduals. 

But 1900 Christian years have passed. Each has left 
its contribution to the world’s progress. We are heirs 
of all the centuries, That great word Christendom has 
wedged its way into human languages. Christianity, 
like the old geologic forces uplifting the continents, has 
slowly raised the level of society toward its own. The 
Church is a fountain partially lost in the flood of its own 
waters—a trunk and branches half hidden in the exuber- 
ance of its own fruit. Humane and philanthropic 
sentiments flow from her precincts into the under con- 
sciousness of even godless men. She has slowly mined 
and leveled ancient wrongs. Slavery has vanished and 
the echoing clank of its fetters died away. Wars of 
sheer conquest are under the ban of the world. Thrones 
are tremulous on the continent and slowly settling in 
England. Polygamy is gone, and thestench of.its pollu- 
tion swept from the air. Woman, no longer a drudge or 
a toy, is loyally welcomed to her rightful sphere. The 
majesty of man looms up above the distinctions of 
privileged men. ! 

These are new surroundings into which the disciples 
-of Christ are thrown. Wecan no more adhere only to 


- 


to the Master’s work with individuals than to his style 
of dress or posture at meals, The oak is not to be shrunk 
back into the acorn, or the eagle into the egg. We have 
a work on hand which toChrist and the twelve was im- 
possible, We can appeal to principles of common right, 
to which all men bow, at which the world would have 
jeered in the first century. Thousands who never join the 
churches favor them, nevertheless—buttresses that never 
enter the doors. Christianity, in our decade, need not 
snap the coupling, for the train is already under way. 
The thing wanted is more steam. 

Therefore the churches are bound to raise their voices 
against social wrongs. To refuse is treachery to their 
mission in the nineteenth century. Pastors whose mem- 
ory runs back to the old antislavery struggle will recall 
the twaddle about “preaching the pure Gospel,” and 
‘letting politics alone.” The way of duty is as clear 
to-day as it wasthen. There is too much color of truth 
in the sneer of a ward heeler that he ‘“‘ would rather be 
backed by one saloon than by a dozen churches.” The 
saloons combine and organize. The churches work too 
often at cross purposes. What if all of every commun- 
ion in New York or Chicago were united with the pub- 
lic-spirited citizens of no communion who would co- 
operate, what might they not effect for municipal re- 
form? So as to other interests of society. 

The thing we need is the right principle. Measures 
and details would be next in order. To oppose the truth 
that the advance of Christianity has thrown these suc 
side obligations on usis to step on perilous ground, 
Whoever does it stands against what the Master would 
do, were he here to-day. He builds a platform for the 
reproach that our Christianity is not that of Christ, 
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REMINISCENCES OF DEAN STANLEY. 





BY THE REV. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 





TuE first I heard of Stanley was from an enthusiastic 
Oxford undergraduate, who lent me a sermon preached 
by Arthur Penrhyn Stanley before Oxford University, 
which had apparently made a stir. Ireadit at the time, 
but forgot what it was all about—it made little impres- 
sion on me; but my friend assured me that Stanley 
was a great power in Oxford, and hada vast under- 
graduate following as a preacher. 

About 1861, Stanley having been appointed examining , 
chaplain to A. C. Tait, Bishop of London, I wrote to him 
to inquire, as I was a candidate for ordination, whether 
a knowledge of those points on which the “‘ Essays and 
Reviews” were at variance with the doctrines of the 
Church of England would be required of candidates. 
Stanley replied, briefly and characteristically, that he 
was not aware that there were any such points of vari- 
ance. I think this curt and laconic answer did more 
than anything else to set me thinking, and direct my 
mind toward that comprehensive view of the national 
Church which Stanley did so much to foster. 

I shall never forget the surprise with which I first 
came face to face with the much-talked-of Oxford don. 
Bishop Tait introduced me to him at Fulham. John 
Richard Green, whom I met then for the first time, and 
to whom I was soon to be so closely drawn, had already 
attracted the eloquent Christ Church Canon’s attention. 
In his classroom, as Professor of History, Stanley had 
discerned in Green (then an Oxford undergraduate) those 
rare qualities which were destined in a few years to 
make him famous as the author of the ‘‘ Short History 
of the English People.” 

He got somehow, like Bishop Tait, to think of us to- 
gether, and seldom spoke to me without alluding to 
Green, and vice versa. We had joint invitations to the 
Deanery—to his study lectures, to his breakfasts ; and 
when Green and I had our own churches, he in the east 
and I in the west, Stanley came and preached for me, 
among other reasons, because he had preached for 
Green. 

We neither of us passed a good bishop's examination ; 
but Stanley spoke wellof both of us, and went out of his 
way to defend a phrase in my sermon before the Bishop 
of London, which the Bishop’s chaplain had taken ex- 
ception to. 

I can see him now—that small, spare figure and al- 
most femininely sensitive face, not without a certain 
severity on occasion, self-contained, dignified, and yet 
never at rest—always aglow with some new interest, 
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and ready to break into sympathy, and expand, espe- 
cially in congenial society. into an overflow of rare talk, 
anecdote, endless information, full of quick wit and 
kindly helpfulness; and as for taking trouble, Stanley 
never knew what the word meant. In this he resembled 
Maurice; he was never weary of men, always ready 
very willingly to spend himself and be spent for others. 
In his passion of sympathy and eager desire to help to 
the uttermost, and beeome all things to all men, he was 
quite the most Pauline teacher I ever met. ‘* Not for 
that we have dominion over your faith, but that we are 
helpers of your joy,” isa text which more completely 
than any other expresses Stanley’s relaiion to all who 
came near him, especially the younger and more inquir- 
ing clergy of thirty years ago. He had a way which a 
little reminded me of the late Lord Lytton’s curious 
mannerism, of coming up quickly to some one whom he 
meant to conciliate or explain himself to, and, holding 
both their elbows in the palms of his hands, talking 
rapidly and earnestly all the time, in a manner quite 
irresistible. 

How many bitter opponents, like Pusey, for instance, 
found it impossible to quarrel with the fascinating Dean. 

No man was ever more devoid of affectation, no man 
posed less ; there was never anything in the least calcu- 
lated or consciously dramatic about Stanley; he was 
rather careless of his appearance, was often unshaven 
and slovenly in dress. His walk resembled a little J. R. 
Green’s rapid and certainly not very impressive shuffle, 
and why he wore his hat always on the back of his head 
I never could make out; but, like Dean Milman, with 
all these personal and characteristic disadvantages, the 
Dean of Westminster was usually—even when Arch- 
bishop Tait was in the room—the most dignified and 
striking personality present. There was only one man 
the unconscious majesty of whose presence and the spir- 
itual and prophetic glow of whose countenance had 
power to draw my eyes away from the beloved Dean 
when I saw them together, and that was Frederick Deni- 
son Maurice. 

Stanley’s handwriting has become proverbial for illeg- 
ibility ; but I never had any difficulty in making it out. 
He was, however, occasionally unable to decipher it 
himself; and once when he preached at my church 
every disaster that can befall a preacher of written ser- 
™ons seemed to accumulate upon him. First he came 
to something like a standstill—he got his pages mixed. 
At last several leaves detached themselves and floated 
down from the pulpit. The Dean waited patiently, with 
perfect dignity and composure, till they had been col- 
lected and restored to him. Later on he failed to deci- 
pher his own writing, and had ‘to try back” twice. He 
was very unequal as a preacher, but, as his biograpby 
reveals to me rather unexpectedly, extremely sensitive 
as to the effect produced by his sermons. I remember, 
however, that he for some time resisted Green’s request 
to address an East End congregation—St. Philip’s, Step- 
ney. He distrusted his power of holding the great un- 
washed, and only came on the understanding that there 
should be a certain leaven of educated people present, 
For so versatile a genius, his mistrust of himself was as 
strange as it was unnecessary. 

Altho there was no one like the late Dean for occasion- 
al sermons, few knew the real anxiety and labor which 
some of these efforts cost him. When he was expected 
to preach the sermon at a great medical congress, an 
eminent doctor observed to him: ‘* I hope, Mr. Dean, 
youremember that you have promised to address us at 
the congress.” ‘‘ Indeed,” replied Stanley, ‘‘ I can think 
of nothing else !” 

But he was hardest put to it when he had to preach 
Dickens’s funeral sermon. He said in despair to a friend 
of Charles Dickens: ‘‘If only I could read any of his 
works with any pleasure, or appreciate any of his jokes!” 
But he could not. Yet his sermon was pronounced a 
sympathetic masterpiece by those who could. Mr. Glad- 
stone executed a similar feat when he pronounced his 
encomium on Beaconsfield. 

I remember Stanley coming into St. James’s, West- 
moreland Street, while I was preaching one moroing in 
the year 1873. His presence did not produce an exhila- 
rating effect upon the preacher—quite the reverse; and 
wheb, shortly after this, he invited me to be a special 
preacher at Westminster Abbey, he did not allude to the 
sermon he had heard, but he wrote: ‘‘I should prefer 
you to preach a practical sermon, like one on the parable 
of the Sower, which you preached some Sunday evenings 
ago.” - Laccordingly went down to Westminster Abbey 
on July 20th, 1873, armed with sermon notes on the 
Prodigal Son. It so happened that Wilberforce, the 
Bishop of Winchester, had been killed on Saturday 
night by a fall from his horse, but this was hardly in my 
thoughts as I entered the Deanery about 6.30. The Dean 
met me at the top of the stairs. His face was intensely 
sad, and even gloomy. “This is terrible,” he said, 
‘‘about the poor Bishop—terrible !” aud his voiceseemed 
almost choking with emotion. Now it was pretty well 
known that the Dean of Westminster had no great lik- 
ing for Bishop Wilberforce. . 

** I suppose,” [ said, for the sake of saying something, 
‘*he will be very widely missed.” 

**Oh ! I don’t know about that,” said the Dean, still in 
the same tone cf deep feeling. 

- “Bat his influence was very widely diffused, was it 
not?” 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


‘‘ Why, no,” said Stanley, with unabated emotion. 
‘*Fortunately—in late days, at least—he had no influ- 
ence. Very difficult character to understand, almost 
impossible to reconcile one part with another, most diffi- 
cult person to judge; but bis death is very terrible!” 
And so we entered the drawing room. 

The Dean was very silent and preoccupied, and I was 
naturally thinking of my sermon, asI had nothing 
written down. Even then it did not occur tome to work 
Bishop Wilberforce into a sermon on the Prodigal Son. 

The silence was next broken as we were walking in 
procession down the cloister ‘into the Abbey. As I 
walked by the Dean’s side, he said to me in the same 
voice, full of real feeling, just as we entered the densely 
crowded Abbey: ‘‘If you could say a few words about 
the poor Bishop, I am sure we should all be much grati- 
fied to-night.” 

I had a bad quarter of an hour in my stall: but I hap- 
pened to remember that Wilberforce had once been Dean 
of Westminster, and that saved me: so, with a brief 
interpolation, somewhen, somehow, about the former 
Dean, and a risky allusion to the apostolic precept about 
beingall things to all men, which, I said, Bishop Wilber- 
force had fully exemplified, I got out of the difficulty. 
The Times, July 2ist, 1873, printed the passage next day. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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OUR LORD'S TRIUMPHS. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL H., VIRGIN, D.D. 








THE resurrection of the Lord Jesus Christ from the 
dead was and is the most conspicuous triumph of this 
world. Other great victories have been won over oppos- 
ing forces, but none in any way comparable with this. 
Tho Jesus had declared it in advance, it seemed so im- 
probable that nobody understood his real meaning, 
nobody expected it. But when it came, dejection of 
spirit gave place to exultant joy, andthe few friends of 
the Master began a jubilee that has been increasing in 
volume ever since. It will continue to increase till 
everybody shares intelligently in it. Already it domi- 
nates the trade of the world,and merchants take as inuch 
account of it in the regulation of purchases as they do 
of tht coming on of winter. Christmas and Easter can 
no more be disregarded by the successful trader than 
can the facts that they herald be overlooked by the 
theologian. The stores blossom with beauty in view of 
it, and are crowded by an eager throng of people that 
they may be ready for it when it arrives. It has laid its 

- hand upon the customs of society,and they acknowledge 
it master and bow submissively to itscontrol. It makes 
demand of Nature, and she replies with her choicest 
flowers in lavish abundance. Gardens are planted with 
sole reference to this requirement, plans of transporta- 
tion are made with great nicety to supply the need,and 
thousands of people are employed to meet the emer- 
gency. It compels genius to pay tribute, and the gifted 
children of song and music bring their richest offerings 
to celebrate this triumph. Every instrument of music 
blends in harmonious accord fitly to express the emo- 
tions of the soul which have been wrought into majestic 
symphony, and human voices join in glorious oratorio in 
praise of the sublime event. Solid volumes and dainty 

teaflets, the rich product of a thoughtful literature, 

attest the power of this event in the mental world, while 
social festivities declare that multitudes who do not 
bear the name of Him who rose from the dead yield to 
the fascination of the hourand put the emphasis of their 
remembrance upon the fact. Churches that seldom 
break the order of their stately service rearrange the 
program for this day, and all with music and grateful 
prayer and speech engage in happy celebration. 

The fact of triumph thus asserts itself before every 
eye, and they who declare their disbelief in Christianity 
as a religious system are obliged to pay tribute to the 
supreme fact upon which it rests, This they gladly do 
because the current is so strong that it bears them on its 
swelling waves, and they catch the enthusiasm and 
yield themselves to the resistless conqueror. 

Presents are exchanged among all classes, bearing the 
name of this grand event, renewing the fact of triumph, 
awaking fresh affections and associating the sweetest 
and kindest feelings with the remembrance. The cold- 
ness and apatby, the selfishness and self-absorption of 
the world is thus in process of conquest. Nobody can ig- 
nore the event. It declares itself in a thousand ways, 
and flaunts its banners everywhere. Carols are sung by 
children, for the loveliness of childhood has been cap- 
tured and the voices of the innocent awake the morning 
echoes. ‘‘Christ is risen, Christ is risen !” trembles on 
every ray of sunshine, and floats in clouds of melody 
through the day. The dull colors disappear from cloth- 
ing, and the bright, attractive hues announce the tri- 
umph of happiness over misery, spring over winter, foli- 

age over nakedness, life over death, Christ over the 

world, The reality of this triumph is scarcely appreci- 
ated. What is the meaning of all this vivacity? The 
step of people is quicker, the greeting is warmer, the 
smile is more common, the soug is the natural expres- 
sion of the feeling. Trlumph, triumph is written and 
spoken and felt on all sides. 

Sometimes men say that the Church is losing its power, 
that Christian truth is retreating before other faiths or 
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before the assertiveness of agnosticism. They say that 
sin is winring, that selfishress is on the throne, that 
darkness is creeping on apace, and that toon Jesus ang 
his teaching wiil be but a dream of the post, 

But Faster says that this is all false.that Christ is moy. 
ing with triumphant step into every department of 
human life and thought and sctivity—that his dear name 
is written in capitals cf flame and flowers across a jubi. 
lant world. Not only were the early disciples glad when 
they saw the Lord, but countless epirits in delicious ex. 
ultation vive full play to their sense of triumph as they 
sec the Lord again on thisgladday. Notonly dces every 
Sunday ‘‘shout the gled tidings,” but this particular 
time gathers into one exuliant expression the irrepresgj. 
ble joy of rarsomed millions, ard the whole earth rocks 
with their turbulent delight. 

It is the masterful triumph over the dread enemy of all 
men that gives pulse and power to this alluring jubi- 
lee. 

No one wants to die. The separation, the silence, the 
long days of waiting that bring no message, the dissolu- 
tion of the once fair body, show the presence of a mon- 
arch whose face has no smile, whese voice bas no sx eet- 
ness, whose scepter none can resist, whose tyranny is ap- 
palliog toall. Combinations of men are as powerless 
before him asa single arm. He sccrns wealth, learning, 
station, goodness. He laughs at health, and tosses his 
victim with a mocking sneer out of bounding vigor, out 
of high usefulness, out of loving embraces, out of the 
center of radiant and beneficent influences, His tread 
has startled the monarch and the peasant, the warrior 

and the merchant, the sailor and the mountaineer, the 
laughing maiden and the sober priest. He has defied 
opposition and held his seat of power securely. Nature’s 
healing remedies he scoffs, and medical skill he treats 
with disdain. No captor could be found for him till 
Christ seized him and flung him from his throne, and 
with the dynamite of his own will burst every rocky 
tomb into fragments, obliterated death, and showed in 
his own person that the triumph was complete. The 
great enemy was vanquished. Death became a pcrtal of 
life, an incident in the career of an immortal, the mo- 
mentary experience of a sudden expansion of the being. 
The gloom «as pierced with a million burning rays of 
light, the silence was filled with a million jubilant voices, - 
the dread was shattered by a blessed expectation and 
glorious realization of superb and conquering life force, 
and the world was thrilled with a rapturous joy as it 
heard the words of the mighty deliverer, saying, ‘‘ He 
that believeth in me shall never die.” 

The chains that were broken have never been reforged, 
the tomb that was shattered has never been rebuilt, the 
enemy that was disthroned and discrowned has never 
been reseated, the wail that was drowned in the chorus 
of bliss has never been re-sounded, for the triumph was 
decisive, 

Man’s sin had brought death into the world; Christ's 
resurrection destroyed and abolished it, as his atoning 
sacrifice in blood had met the awful needs which the 
sin had created. met, pinioned and cast out the prince of 
this world and liberated the distressed captives, 

Slowly, but surely, this majestic triumph rises into 
conspicuity. It is the supreme event in human history ; 
it means more for man than all other events combined ; 
it forces its way into and through all that concerns man 
and compels the recognition of an unwilling world. It 
furnishes a constructive force by which a new heavens 
and a new earth are being builded. Spiendid edifices 
now stand where sin had wronght its destructions ; 
glorious characters attest the trustworthiness of the 
work ; the rising temples of thought and spiritual life 
reveal the resistlessness of this new power inherent in 
Christ's resurrection, and a'ready predict in the general 
observance of this unique event its final dominance in 
the earth. 

It is by no plan of man that the Easter triumph has 
become so prominent, It is not by proclamation of King 
or President. It is not by legislative enactment. It is 
not by decree of council or edict of Pope. It bas risen 
out of the constructiveness of the fact itself. The domi- 
nating elements are init. Priests saw that at the first 
and said : ‘It must be denied or it wi 1 conquer the faith 
of the people.” But truth cannot be sunpressed, It is 
kingly by right. The fact emerged from priestly eclipse, 
and bas been ascending to the zenith through the cen- 
turies, and ere long the one transcendant fact that will 
stir the millions of humanity will be Christ’s resurrec- 
tion. 3 

The joy in it is deep and satisfying. It meets human 
need and touches the profound necessities of all. It is 
not noisy like the acclamations of Palm Sunday, but 
moves the being like the climactic passages of a 
symphony. Tears start, the fires of emotion glow, de- 
cisions are made, man and his Maker, in loving unity of 
life, move into the spheres of holy thought and action, 
the infinitesimal things of this world cease to control 
and the mighty concerns of the great spiritual empire 
lift the child of man into a true son of God. 

Tbus to pause a moment, analyze the Easter joy, con- 
sider the Easter triumph, is to become conscious of the 
real force at work in the world, to strengthen the faith 
in the final coronation of the conqueror of death, and to 
give new zest to the present celebration, 
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LITERATURE AND IGNORANCE. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 





A curious phase of current literary discussion ex- 
hibits in a very strong light what may be called the 
wooden side of American character; aud, what is the 
pity, the wood is cheao and badly awry, showing through 
weather-cracks and shrinkage-apertures the poverty it 
put pretends to cover. 

Nowhere else in the world do we hear so much said, 
as in our country, about silence ard the value of inves- 
tigation and knowledge at first hand. Wonderful sto- 
ries are told of how ‘“‘the realities” are captured by a 
process of spearing those facts that chance to be nearest 
to you. And in literary art the boast is that if you are 
careful to write about what you bappen to know you 
will be sure to write sometbing very interesting, as if 
merely because you ‘‘know something” you are a 
writer. Nor is itsurprising that the teachers of this 
doctrine never rise above the crudest conceptions of life 
in their own literary ventures, 

Lately the middle West, the great and beautiful prai- 
rie belt of our country, has set itself savagely and self- 
consciously to the task of self-expression through the 
vigorous, persistent and bellicose mouths of two or three 
self-constituted champions of raw ignorance. Western 
literature, they say, if not in so many words, at least by 
unavoidable implication, must be just as crude and 
coarse aod vulgar as the world assumes the Western 
people to be. These men who propose to stand as the 
only representatives of Western art, as contradistin- 
guisbed from all otherart, are uneducated men, and they 
boast of their lack of culture. Never do they permit it 
to be overlooked that they ‘‘go about in their sbirt 
sleeves,” and that they wear their trousers legs in their 
top: boots ; moreover, they ring every possible change on 
the fact that they have precious little ‘*book l’arnin’,”’ 
and even broadly hint that their amazing literary prod- 
ucts owe their alluring value to the essence of supreme 
crudity. 

One would think, to read what these busy boasters 
print, that the great Mississippi Valley is the exclusive 
habitat of greenhorns, and that its greenhorn poets and 
novelists were predestinated and foreordained to capti- 
vate and dominate all the world with greenhorn art, It 
is the first time in all the history of literature that illit- 
eracy could be made the prime element of intellectual 
fitness for leadership in literary art, 

Of course it is nothing that a mountebank chances to 
do in liverature what he could do witha Punch and Judy 
outfit ; but there is a danger to the future of art-influ- 
ence in a condition of things which permits our youth 
to be tanght.that education is a hindrance to art and a 
preventive of liverary success, or that narrow and pro- 
vincial observation of life can adequately serve in the 
place of a liberal education in the production of a 
national literature. To make ignorance a subject of 
art, to use it asa figure, a picture or romance or poem, 
is one thing ; indeed, it is now and again avery desirabie 
thing; but to assume that the paiater, the romancer, the 
poet may himself safely be ignorant is quite another 
thing. 

‘* But we write what we know,” say these apologists 
of ignorance in all that books can impart, ‘‘ and there- 
fore we arenot ignorant, We produce absolu:e verity.” 

As if Homer and Pindar and Dante and Da Vinci and 
Goethe and Shakespeare and Ben Jonson and Hugo and 
Emerson, with atl that they stand for, were .not verities, 
and as if the past were alia myth, and the light of his- 
tory nothing whatever in the eyes, the ears, the under- 
standing and the imagination of him who wuuld to-day 
assume to lead the van of art! What light 13 verity 
seen by? Dots the child see the verities of differential cal- 
culus? Dues the unschooled plowboy poss: ss, as did Shel- 
ley, the amazing verities of a va:t literary vocabulary ? 
Waat shirtsleeve bumpkin, proud of his illiteracy, will 
ever sing the true song of the plow? 

Iv is hberal enlightenment that itlumines and crystal- 
lizes aud renders permanent the art of literature. Geuius 
may, nay ic will, succeed in getiing this enlightenment 
—it takes it as of right, as Keats did, as Burns did; but 
genius never makes the mistake of being content with 
vulgarity as its stock in trade, nor will it pose for a pic- 
ture of Ignorance, 

In proof of this we have but to remember how we are 
always baffled when trying to account for Keats’s mas- 
tery of the English language as a vehicle of artistic ex- 
pression. He died when but twenty-five; but what lit- 
erary scope, what a vocabulary, what perfection of ver- 
bal perspective, and what unequaled richness of true 
poetic scholarship! Yet Keats was not a scholar in the 
strict sense of the word. On the other hand, Abraham 
Lincola did not pen the Gettysburg address out of an 
unlettered man’s inkhorn. At last and best it is schol- 
arship free and fine that tells in the art of writing ; not 
mere academic, routice scholarship, but that which a 
rare nature draws out of all the past and enriches with 
all the present. Keats and Liucoln “ wrote about what 
they knew”; but then they knew a great deal that was 
worth while, a great deal more than what they had 
chanced to see ia their neighbors’ back yards. 

Whenever we accept the theory that the study of 
literature is hurtful to genius, whenever we begin to 
move glong the line indigated by mere ignorant adven- 
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turers in letters, we shall cheapen every fabric of liter- 
ary art. From Homer and Pindar, down to Tennyson 
and Lowell and Hawthorne, the men who have made en- 
during literature have been the men who have scorned 
to be ignorant, wlicse eyes and ears and understanding 
were open to receive and eager to hold all the 
wealth of the literary ages. Every truly great writer 
is one of the few children of wisdom who know how to 
claim their heirship of magic descended to them from 
the most ancient word-artist. From cycle to cycle these 
great ones have been calling to one another, and well 
did Sainte-Beuve say: ‘On aime a entendre a travers 
les ages ces échos qui se répondent et qui attestent que 
tout U'héritage n’a pas péri.” 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND, 


NOTES ON THE SITUATION IN HAWAIL 


BY THE REV. SERENO E. BISHOP. 








* A FEw of the contributors to your valuable symposium 
of February 8th, on the Hawaiian question, were still 
laboring under the illusion that Minister Stevens aided 
by force in overthrowing the Qneen’s Government. 
That charge was pure fiction, invented for the purpose 
which it would have accomplished but for the valor and 
firmness of President Doleand his supporters. Probably 
the evidence received by the Senate Committee will 
have already gone far to disabuse the minds of your 
esteemed contributors as to that important error of fact 
derived from Mr. Blount’sex-parte Report. Unintention- 
ally they are doing us a most bitter injustice by adopt- 
ing the conclusions of an inquiry which was by him pur- 
posely conducted in secret and without our knowledge 
of the subject of his inquiry,in order to establish the 
foregone conclusion of Messrs. Cleveland and Gresham 
that Mr. Stevens was guilty as charged. 

I earnestly ask of these gentlemen in the interests of 
honor and justice, that they reconsider their conclusion, 
seeing that the only credible witnesses of Mr. Blount 
who seem to support that conclusion, did so under his 
adroit questioning, without opportunity to explain, and 
without knowledge of the object of his inquiry. Mr. 
Blounv’s whole investigation can only be characterized 
as an infamous piece of trickery, to which your horor- 
able correspondents should be ashamed to lend their 
countenance, 

In order to contribute toward the dispelling of the 
above-named illusion, I beg leave to state the eviderce 
of the Queen's own chief organ, The Daily Bulletin, 
which has not hitherto been adduced. Ona careful in- 
spection of a file of the Bulletin for January, 1893, no 
mention of the landing of the ** Boston’s ” forces at 5 P.M. 
of the 16th is to be found, because the paper was regu- 
larly issued at 4 P. M. 

On the eventful 17th, when the Provisional Govern- 
ment assumed power at 2:30 P.M., the Bulletin records 
the fact, and the chief attending circumstances, with 
that accuracy which has always characterized its present 
editor in ordinary newsgathering. What, then, has it to 
say of the United States naval forces, who have been 
represented as governing the situation? Ouly this short 
statement is to be found in any way alluding to them: 
‘*THE ‘ BOSTON’S’ MEN ARE NOT INTERFERING IN: ANY 
way.” (The capitals are mine.) 

There is, however, a brief note from some partisan of 
the Queen, who sneeringly inquires of what Americans 
are afraid, that they need the protection of the ‘‘ Bos- 
tou’s” forces ‘‘ for life and property,” showing what was 
the general and correct understanding as to the object 
of having those forces on shore, 

We had been used to the landing of the naval forces 
on several former occasions of insurrection, and no intel- 
ligent people supposed they were landed on January 
16th for any other purpose than the usual one, according 
to the old standing naval orders, When the langnage of 
the Queen’s surrender was published, alleging that it 
was made to the Uuited Sia'es naval forces, who knew 

nothing of it, it was looked on as a silly Kanaka flourish 
of rhetoric, to which the new Government and the public 
did not give a second thought. ln actual fact it was a 
shrewd invention, cunningly inserted by the Queen’s 
astute private adviser, Paul Neumann, and destined by 
President Clieveland’s hospitable nursing to grow into the 
enormous stature it subsequently attained, 

In evilence of this last assertion I adduce the fact,” 
verified in the columns of the Bulletin, that the Queen’s 
organ did not for two weeks yeoture to utter anything 
more than guarded whispers on the subject. Indeed the 
charge of Mr. Stevens’s agency slumbered without open 
assertion after the Queen’s original protest, until it was 
learned to have found favor with Mr. Cleveland. After 
that it grew apace, 

In accord with this is the evidence already adduced, 
from the fact that no one of the many foreign consuls 
and diplomats who tendered recognition to the new 
Government made the remotest allusion to any supposed 
agency of the United States forces in overturning the 
-Queen’s Government. Such facts as the above, recorded 
at the time, furnish the best of evidencé as to the true 
state of affairs. 

Another topic from your symposium, which is of im- 

portance. I desire to remark with especial tenderness 
upon the pain expressed by the beloved _and venerated 
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Dr. Cuyler on account of the unfavorable representa- 
tions made of the present moral condition of the Ha- 
waiian people. To no one of your former frequent 
contributors have I felt as much indebted for spiritual 
uplifting as to Dr. Cuyler, for which I love him greatly. 
I would gladly accept rebuke from such a father could I 
do so without sacrificing sacred interests. I am aware of 
having been one of the chief offenders in making such 
disparaging representations. It has always been done 
with pain, but with astrong sense of the necessity of 
publishing the actual facts, in order to promote the 
rescue of the wasting remnaat of this interesting people 
from the polluting clutch of royalty. 

I think that Dr. Cuyler overlooks the lapse of time, in 
quoting Father Coan’s precious testimony as to that 
wonderful work of grace in 1837 and 1838 by which this 
Hawaiian nation was literally “born ina day.” It then 
leapedinto spiritual power, and so also into capacity for 
poli.ical participation iv public affairs. I well recollect 
those glorious days in my young boyhood fifty-six years 
ago. Where are the 12,000 converts whom Mr. Coan 
baptized, and the 400 converts whomI saw my father 
baptize in two hours with asponge? Not one in a bhun- 
dred of them all survives, and they have left few to take 
their places. Where dwelt those 12,000, the church rolls 
now number 650, among whom but a tradition survives 
of the wonderful changes their great-grandparents 
experienced. 

Those early Christians heartily renounced the destruc- 
tive and idolatrous sorceries of their past, together with 
the obscene dances and libidinous chants of heathenism. 
For thirty years past, royalty bas been diligently reviving 
those diabolical institutions, toge her with the foreign 
evils of liquor, opium and the Chinese lottery games. 
Meantime the missionary fathers have all passed away, 
and the American Board now support but two mission- 
aries for Hawaiians. The old faithful native Christians 
are all gone, save a few decrepit ones. The Board in 
1863 decreed to send no more missionaries, because the 
missionary work was completed, and the nation was 
thoroughly Christianized. They ignored the vital fact 
that ‘* Nature” races, such as the Polynesian, like chil- 
dren, need continued nurture, or they will inevitably 
decline and revert toward the heathenism they were 
rescued from, 

The present Hawaiian Christians are not the original 
converts, nor do they inherit all their Christian virtues. 
They have had to endure the terrible pressure of adverse 
influences from Romanism and Mormonism, both of 
which, while contributing somewhat to civilization, bave 
disorganiz2d their faith, Far more demoralizing has 
been the inroad of the thirty thousand wifeless Asiatic 
males, and even worse the deadly heathenizing of the 
Royal Court. 

I think Dr. Cuyler must see that we are forbidden to 
remain silent. Thetruth must be told. It need not im- 
pair confidence in misgions, It should enlighten our 
missionary boards upon the needs of the weaker races to 
whom they give the Gospel. Errors in Hawaii are for 
the instruction of missionary lead-rs. Then do not for- 
bid us to reportthem, Ifthe American Board had con- 
tinued to maintain bere a force of even five or six active 
superintendents and educators, much of these evil re- 
sults might have been prevented. Yet even now our one 
strong map, Dr. Hyde, is left unsupported, without the 
coadjutor he has been asking for these many years, 
until his strength begins to suffer with advancing 
years. 

Yet not to be misunderstood, let me add that we in 
Hawaii do still take great joy and ercouragement in the 
cousiderable actual number of earnest, loving, working 
Hawaiian Christians who shine with much moral beauty 
and spiritual force amid the licentious and drunken ma- 
jority of their own people. It is to save that majority 
from thémSelves thatour Protestant Christians so united- 
ly support this Revolution. 

'¢urning to our present local situation, for two months 
past we have been enjoying respite from the previous 
severe disquiet. The prevailing sentiment of the Ameri- 
can people has seemed to assure us against the further 
prosecution of the President’s attempt to thrust us under 
the malignant power of the Queen. It is true that the 
Royalists have extracted much encouragement from the 
language of the McCreary resolution, That seems, how- 
ever, to disapprove of further interference. Weare now 
waiting for the action of the Senate, and are confident 
that it will decisively condemn at least any further at- 
tempt to restore the Qneen, while we hope that the Sen- 
ate, for its own honor as supporting the trutb, will ex- 
onerate Mr. Stevens. We have no expectation of other 
than the most friendly treatment by the Senate. 

Within a week, the most serious alarm has been re- 
vived from a different source. It has been discovered 
that a strong body of formidable enemies—mn en known as 
the “Riel veterans’ are living among us, waiting the 
orders for insurrection. There are certainly sixty of 
these men, perhaps double that number, in the city. It 
bad been kaown for a good while to the police thatabout 
three hundred rifles had been secured by the royalists ; but 
they lacked reliable men te handle the weapons. That lack 
is now measurably supplied: Supported by the local Roy- 
alists, the Riel men could have led a surprise with rea- 

sonable prospect of success, if they caught the supporters 
of the Government napping. The Citizens’ Guards are 
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again on the alert, and the volunteer companies are re- 
viving their activity. The intended attempt is likely to 
be frustrated. It could have succeeded only as a sur- 
prise. It was to have been made about this time. 

It had been reported for three months past, vaguely at 
first, but of late very specifically, that one C. V. San- 
some, at Vancouver, the western terminus of the Cana- 
dian Pacific, was enlisting a battalion of veterans who 
had served as volunteers in suppressing the Riel rebel- 
lion, These men were to come to Honolulu, either to 
aid in restoring the Queen to the throne, or to guard her 
after being restored. With Willis’s failure to restore 
her, the Canadian movement was supposed to be at an 
end. Recent intelligence from the Coast directed the 
attention of our authorities to the matter, and Sansome’s 
men are found to have quietly slipped in in small bodies, 
mostly via San Francisco, and to be intending immediate 
action. Our people only partially believe it. The police 
know it to be the fact. Of course'the Government are 
taking active measures. 

It was the Royalist scheme to capture the Executive 
Building by a surprise, set up the Queen’s Government 
therein, and immediateiy receive recognition of her res- 
toration from the British Minister and, probably, from 
the American Minister Willis. With the Riel veterans 
she would have some strength to maintain her position. 
What Mr. Willis would actually do in the case, no one 
can say. His present manner is extremely friendly 
toward President Dole and his associates. One cannot 
surmise what hostile intent may lie dormant under that 
outward amenity. After our peculiar experiences with 
both Blount and Willis, we may claim pardon if we are 
somewhat suspicious. 

It is not yet well ascertained who have been the chief 
agents behind Sansome, or who have supplied the funds 
for transporting this body of men and supporting them 
here. The chief suspicion falls upon Theophilus H. 
Davies, the guardian of the Princess Kaiulani. He came 
to Honolulu with Mr. Willis early in November, having 
spent a part of October in Vancouver. All the reports 
of Sansome’s doings have credited Davies with employ- 
ing him. Such definite reports of Davies’s agency came 
to the Government on the fifth of February that they 
showed him the letters. He exhibited great resentment 
at the suspicion, and absolutely denied all knowledge of 
or connection with the affair. Mr. Davies is a man of 
high Christian professions, and has always borne a fair 
reputation for probity. 

The only other parties possessing financial ability, and 
supposed to feel interest enough in restoring Monarchy 
here to put their money into Sansome’s enterprise, are 
Claus Spreckels, and the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany. No special reason for suspecting their agency has 
transpired. 

The remaining topic of special present moment relat- 
ing to Hawaiian affairs, is the movement now begun 
regularly to organize representative government. This 
has been delayed far beyond ‘intention by our peculiar 
political complications with the United States. Even 
now there is a slowness in proceeding, in view of a sup- 
posed remaining possibility of action by Congress in 
favor of some form of political union with Hawaii, per- 
haps a protectorate. Such protection would be welcome, 
and might require modification of our proposed Consti- 
tution. It is wise, therefore, not to be in too much 
haste. 

Two weeks ago the Councils appointed a committee to 
prepare an act for the election of delegates to sit with 
the present Councils as a Constitutional Convention. If 
this act can be perfected next week, and an election of 
delegates promptly held, the Constitution already drafted 
and matured after much consultation may, perhaps, be 
promptly adopted and proclaimed as the fundamental 
law. The Constitution will probably be conservative, 
following the lines of the earlier constitutions as far as 
practicable. An election of the two Houses of the Leg- 
islature would promptly follow. The Legislature might 
assemble some time in June, not long after what would 
have been the regular date of opening the session had 
there been no revolution. 

Had the revolution not taken place the Queen would 
have ruled with a Cabinet under her thumb, and the 
Government far less representative than the Provisional 
Government has been. In reality there has been no sus- 
pension of representative Government in Hawaii, but 
rather an increase of that element, to be greatly aug- 
mented under the new Constitution. 

HONOLULU. ; 
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THE following story of Mr. Gladstone is told in the 
reminiscences of the late Rev. James Dodds: ‘‘ Dr. Guthrie 
once paid a visit to the Duke of Argyll at Inverary Castle, 
by special invitation. A large and brilliant assemblage of 
guests, including Mr. Gladstone, were staying at the 
castle, and before they retired for the night Dr. Guthrie 
was asked by the Duke to conduct ‘ family worship.’ ‘ With 
great pleasure will I conduct it,’ said the doctor; ‘but in 
the castle of Argyll we must observe the good old Presby- 
terian form, and begin by singing a psalm.’ It was agreed 
that a Scotch psalm should be sung to a Scotch tune; but 
the difficulty was to find a‘precentor,’ that is, a gentle- 
man or lady who would ‘ raise the tune’ and lead the sing- 
ing. After a number of ladies and gentlemen had been 
appealed to, and had declared themselves uufit for duty, 

r. Gladstone stepped forward, saying: ‘I’ll raise the 
tune, Dr. Guthrie,’ and well did he perform his task. We 
all know what a fine voice the Premier has, but it is not so 
well known that he is a good singer.” 
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WE have heard so much of a Mr, Wilson in the 
character of a literary impostor that one would think his 
réle was a new one; whereas long before the profession of 
Letters attained its present proportions it produced many 
scoundrels of a similar type. The greatest ‘‘ Chevalier 
of Industry ” in this department was, however, without 
doubt, the individual calling himself George Psalmana- 
zar, Atanearly age this young Frenchman hit upon 
the ingenious project of passing for a Formosan, ‘‘ one of 
an ideal people of his owncreation.” He wasa French- 
man, and had heard the Jesuits speak much upon China 
and Japan, and had, doubtless, also heard of the 
gullibility of the religious public in England. ‘‘ Hav- 
ing enriched geography with a new island for the 
habitation of his imaginary people, he set himself to 
form a new character and language, a grammar, a divi- 
sion of the year into twenty months, an alphabet written 
from left to right, and a new religion.” Thus equipped 
he came over to this country as an unconverted heatheu. 
He attracted the attention of Compton, the Bishop of 
London, and after some coy reluctance consented to be 
baptized. His conversion went on apace; but, in order 
to keep up the notion of his outlandish origin, he con- 
fined his diet to raw flesh, roots and herbs. In three 
months he had taken the clergy by storm. He was 
commissioned to translate the Church Catechism into the 
Formosan tongue, and presently produced a “ History of 
Formosa,” which soon reached a second edition. He 
was sent to Oxford and hada private tutor assigned to 
him. There were, however, many who doubted his 
statements, and some gross absurdities in his ‘‘ History” 
brought about his exposure. What is very curious, he 
survived all this and won, we are told, the respect even 
of Dr. Johnson, while his talents procured him a com- 
fortable subsisteace from his pen. He was concerned 
with many works of credit, such as the ‘‘ Universal His- 
tory ” (to which he had, as we see, added a supplemental 
chapter), and lived, notwithstanding his strange diet, to 
the age of eighty-four. 

What an amazing thing 1t seems that the mere belong- 
ing toa’particular sect should induce people to defend 
its vilest actions in bygone times! Mr. Rider Haggard 
writes a novel in which ‘‘a young person” is described 
as having been bricked up alive, a custom hitherto sup- 
posed to have been a part of Church discipline in the 
Middle Ages; whereupon we have correspondents writ- 
ing to the newspapers to defend what they still call the 
** Holy Inquisition.” This institution, they contend, only 
put its victims to torture for their spiritual benefit, and 
never slew them; it always handed them over, as a fin- 
ishing touch, to the secular arm to be burnt alive. It 
would surely be much wiser, and more honest, for us to 
confess that many fiendish crimes have been committed 
in old times by our co-religionists, which civilization and 
a better understanding of Christianity has long rendered 
impossible. There is no sect among us free from this 
stain, and to pretend otherwise can have no other effect 
than to make men feel that the brutal lust of cruelty, 
under the mask of ecclesiastical zeal, has been only 
**scotched” and not killed. 

ft-wonder whether that two dozen of hock sent to 
Prince Bismarck by the young Emperor was really a 
personal present or only the payment of an ancestral 
debt. Agreat military authority once described to me 
a dinner party at which he sat next to the Prince, and a 
very little distance from the Emperor (that is the old 
one). Bismarck was literally loud in his expressions of 
gratitude and loyalty to his sovereign. ‘‘ He has a great 
generosity of disposition. Oneday hesaid to me: ‘ How 
can I show my sense, Prince, of the many obligations I 
am under to you?’ I replied that it was unnecessary ; 
but if he would send me a few bottles of a certain hock 
he possessed, it would be very welcome. That was five 
years ago, and” (added the Prince, raising his voice) ‘‘ he 

has not sent them yet.” ‘‘ Hush, hush,” said my friend, 
‘* His Majesty will hear you.” ‘That is just exactly 
what I want him to do,” said Bismarck. Perhaps the 
wine has come at last. 

The remarks of Mr. Justice Hawkins respecting send- 
ing summonses to dead jurors, remind me of a plana 
friend of mine once adopted to avoid being a juryman. 
He had done so for some time by the assistance of a Gov- 
ernment official in acknowledgment of a certain douceur; 
but he got tired of paying what had been, in effect, an 
annuity, and wanted it to be done with for good and all. 
‘“‘For ten pounds,” said the official, ‘‘I will guarantee 
that you shall never be troubled again”; and theamoney 
was paid. When the day came for his attendance at the 
court, my friend (John Jones, let me call him) could not 
resist the temptation of seeing how his money had been 
invested, and repaired to Westminster, where justice was 
then administered. He described the sensation of hear- 
ing ‘‘ John Jones” called cut as rather peculiar; it was 
called out a second time, and he could hardly resist an- 
swering to his name; when it was called out a third 
time, he felt quite eerie, and much more so at what took 
place in consequence. A person in deep mourning and 
with a voice broken with emotion, exclaimed, ‘‘ John 
Jones is dead, my lord.” And his lordship, with a little 
reflected melancholy in his tone, observed, ‘‘ Puor fellow ; 
scratch his name out.” 
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Some people have sanguine views as to the means of 
escape from relationship. A lady who appeared in 
court the other day as a witness for a young gentleman 
who had got into trouble, was asked by the magistrate if 
she was connected with him. She answered ‘*No”; but 
the prisoner, not understanding that this reply was in 
his favor, and indignant at being ignored, exclaimed, 
“‘She is my aunt.” ‘‘ Nay,” said the lady, “that is not 
so. It is true that I was at one time your mother’s hus- 
band’s sister, but I have been married twice since then, 
and have therefore no longer any connection with you.” 
A good many folks would marry—and even twice—if by 
that means they could cut connection with their rela- 
tives. 

The advocates of ‘‘ our feathered women” have replied 
with spirit to their denouncers, and remind us that tho 
women waar the feathers, it is men who slaughter the 
birds. What they forget, however, is that ho-vever 
blameworthy men may be in this matter, they do for 
gain what women do for mere fashion, and that save to 
indulge this cruel fancy of the ‘‘ gentler sex” they would 
not do at all. 

Our hansom cabs were called by Mortimer Collins 
‘the gondolas of London,” a phrase so happy that 
Disraeli appropriated it in his next novel ; but in recent 
years the hansom cab has become so greatly improved 
that the comparison is no longer complimentary. It has 
long been swift, noiseless and easy, and been provided 
with mirrors and cigar lights, but hitherto communica- 
tion with the driver has been somewhat indirect ; unless 
yoy run the risk of cricking your neck by conversing 
with the driver through the little door in the roof, your 
directions had to be given with your umbrella, a wand 
doubtless of great power, but which requires some intel- 
ligence to understand its motions. An invention is now 
being attached to hansoms which will save mistakes and 
also save bad language. It consists of a dial with such 
directions as ‘‘Stop,” ‘‘Go on,” ‘‘ Right,” ‘‘ Left,” and 
so on, with an indicator which the fare has only to turn 
on in accordance with his desires to register the message 
in another dial in full view of the driver. 

The ffaringtons (with two little f’s) are now said to be 
extinct; there is no record of their having done any- 
thing particular during their existence except using the 
double initial. Many people supposed that they had the 
monopoly of this privilege and that it betokened some- 
thing of importance. The fact is that when the sensible 
practice of using the capital letter at the commencement 
of a name instead of the small ones came in, a few fami- 
lies retained the old form, and the ffaringtons were one 
of them. 

Mr. Howells, the American novelist, has been writing 
very sensibly on the reading of books. He says he has 
never got much good out of a book unless he read it 
‘‘lawlessly and willfully,” without any dictation or rec- 
ommendation, and because he wished to read it. ‘ Lit- 
tle of a book read for a purpose stays with the reader”; 
it must be read for its own sake. This advice is exactly 
the contrary of that given by the advocates of the “‘Hun- 
dred Best Books” theory, and much more in accordance 
with common sense. You may take a lad to water at the 
very fountain of Helicon, but unless he has a taste for 
poetry you can’t make him drink. The reading that does 
one good and lasting good, is the reading one does for 
pleasure, simply and unselfishly a3 children do, ‘‘Art will 
still withold herself from Thrift, and she does well, for 
nothing but Love has any right to her.” The novelist is 
speaking of course of persons of real intelligence ; a dull 
fellow may read ‘‘ by the card,” and a great deal, with- 
out being much hurt; he begins as a blockhead and ends 
as a prig, which tho socially a bad exchange, makes him 

personally no worse. The fact is the intelligent man 
has almost always some independence of literary taste. 
This cannot be communicated by another ; the case is 
analogous to that of friendship; A may like B and be 
very anxious that he should like C to whom heis equally 
attached ; but B cannot be got to like C, nor even to un- 
derstand what there is in him which causes A to like 
him. 

It is some credit toa man to bean optimist in these 
days, and especially in the Midlands where, notwith- 
standing the coal strikes, Sir Edwin Arnold has been 
lecturing in the cheeriest manner. What adds to 
his merit is that he is a poet, and almost ail our 
poets and novelists, nowadays, are pessimists. The 
last optimist described in fiction was Mark Tapley, 
a quarter of a century ago or so. Since then 
the burden of our songs and stories has been pov- 
erty and unrequited love, with determined suicide for 
their finale, The readers who read novels and at the 
same time love them to ‘‘end well” are in a pitiable 
position. I was reading one the other day which has had 
deservedly a considerable success, it was sad, of course ; 
the chief characters were all chronic invalids, and bad 

the most depressing views about everything; but still, 
toward the end of the story, one seemed to see daylight. 
The hero and heroine after passing avery unpleasant 
time, at last really met to part no more; they were to 
be married the next day (which they might have been 
any time during the last twelve months), and I joyfully 
looked forward to their being happy ever afterward. 
But what does the authoress do? At the last moment 
she causes her heroine (a very cautious and practical per- 
son, certain to look sharply about her before crossing the 
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street) to be run over by a coal wagon. A more uncalled- this is a very strong argument; that, whereas men have but on the whole, when everything is considered, we 
for and gratuitous act of cruelty was never performed. to do the conquering and defending and providing, ought to be satisfied that the Palace has done very well 
No doubt the authoress will defend it upon some ground theirs naturally should be the governing.” indeed.” 

which shé calls “Art”; it is so artful to be pessimistic. ‘*I suppose you admit that there are at least some Mr. Besant is quite willing that women should occupy 
Sir Edwin's address was an excellent tonic for persons women capable of governing?” all the top positions, and would place no restriction upon 
who suffer from this disorder. There is nothing better, “Certainly ; but they are the few, and we ought not to them whatever. But he retains his own opinion as to 
he preaches, than to be happy, for joy is the real road to give the suffrage because of those exceptions.” the possibility and likelihood of such a result. 

morality, nor is any religion divine which relies upon ‘* The franchise has just been given to women in New 
terror more than love. Sir Edwin concludes with the Zealand.” “ny 
suggestion—almost Gilbertian—that a department ofthe —_“‘ Yes, and I shall watch the result. If it works well AMERICANS IN DRESDEN. 
State with a Minister of Public Amusements, should be there it will spread in other places, you may be certain 
appointed to superintend the recreations of the people. of that.” 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 








BY JULIA H. CHESNEY. 














Let us hope that the acting as referee to our football “‘ Arguing from your point of view, that education I. 
matches will not be in¢luded among his duties, or his may modify certain essential facts, would it not be well DRESDEN, you must know, is now a second-rate capi- 
term of office is likely to be short-lived. to give the franchise in England as an educational proc- tal, when compared with Berlin or Vienna. It has only 
LonDON, ENGLAND. ess? How can we know if the experiment will fail if it 4 little more than a quarter of a million of inhabitants, 
o is not tried ?” to set over against the nearly two millions of the Prus- 
WALTER BESANT’S OPINION OF WOMEN. ‘I think we had better quietly waitand watch the state sian Residenz. Butof these quarter million, while most 
—— of affairs in New Zealand. If the thing is good in itself, are native Germans, many are foreigners; and foreign- 
AN INTERVIEW. it will spread every where, as I have already said.” ers of means ané leisure, so that its society is unusually 

BY PERCY L. PARKER. ‘*You do not oppose the franchise merely asa matter large and manifold. 

of sex, I suppose ?” The city, in fact, is atown of pensiuvners and boarding 
I was fortunate enough to find Mr. Walter Besant at “No; I take facts as they are. A great many of houses, as any experienced observer discerns at once 


the office of the Incorporated Society of Authors, of Women’s supposed weaknesses are due to bad education. upon entering into it. There reigns a quiet in the clean, 
which he was chairman for so long. No time was If you compare the woman of thirty and forty years ago solidly built streets, which is quite unknown to centers 
wasted in getting to the point, for the author of “‘ All’ with the women of the present day, the difference is of traffic. The number of shops, moreover, where table 
Sorts and Conditions of Men” commenced by saying : astonishing. Women have ceased to be dolls, and that delicacies and hothouse flowers are sold is almost un- 

‘‘[ do not think that women have shown themselves is an enormous siep in advance—the result of education, paralleled. Unparalleled, likewise, is the superfluity of 
as capable as men in intellectual work—neither in art, 1 do not know what is going to follow. It may be that girls; the sons of native families are absent in the army, 
literature, science, nor music. There have been no great Women’s powers may be modified and changed alto- or are in business in towns where the jog-trot of life is 
composers among women. Among novelists George gether. But I base my opinions on facts as I findthem livelier and uses up vigor which they resupply, while 
Eliot cannot compare with Fielding or Thackeray. In to day. the daughters, not being needed elsewhere, all remain. 
poetry, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, the best of our ‘* Women are not creative; they do not bring ideas Their natural number, large as it is, becomes swollen by 
women poets, is not to be compared with her husband, into the world. But they are eminently receptive; itis girls from other provinces who cannot marry because of 
Robert Browning. Again, there is no great woman part of their nature. They take ideas from men and de- their lack of dowry, and so are brought here where they 
scientist. In the case of Miss Fawcett, who was higher velop them, and in the end they are finer than what the can be educated and amused cheaply. For a demand 


than the senior wrangler, that was only a youthfulcom- man conceived. But they invent nothing.” having arisen, schools, seminaries, conservatories of 
petition, It remains to be seen whether she will become ** What do you think of woman's position in the busi- music, ateliers for painting, concert halls, picture gal- 
a great mathematician. I do not say itis impossiblefor ness and professional spheres?” leries, museums and theaters have been founded in 
women to equal or surpass men in these fields; all I say ‘* Well, many women, when new fields of work are abundance; refined schools, free galleries, and an excel- 
is that they have not done so yet.” opened to them, make much of it; but I have pointed lent theater. A year’s schooling may be had forthe sum 

‘‘ And what is your explanation of that?” out again and again that for every place taken by women of sixty dollars, and a concert ticket for twenty cents ; 


“T have none. I am not an authority on the subjects 4 man is displaced. There is only a limited amount of while a “lark” in the “ peanut gallery” of the opera 
which might explain it, therefore my opinion as tothe work todo. In such cases in America the men go to the house, with Wagner Schwdrmer and Scotch schoolgirls, 
cause is worth nothing. But there are the facts.” far West; but here they must leave the Island. The need cost only twelve cents anda half. A seat even in 

‘‘ Then,” continued Mr. Besant, “‘ there are some kinds woman drives out her own or somebody’s else husband, the aristocratic first gallery of the house may be obtained 
of work outside intellectual work for which men are and there is consequently a destitute family. Then they foradollarandahalf; and plenty of Americans patronize 


absolutely necessary, and which women cannot do. take small salaries and so lower wages.” the third gallery at the price of fifty cents for an uphol- 
Take, for instance, the conquering work of tne world. **Do you see much of that in connection with your stered velvet chair; patronize it so much, indeed, that 
It is the duty of the Anglo-Saxon to spread himself all Society of Authors?’ the gallery goes locally by the name of ‘‘The Yankee 
over the world, isn’t it?” ‘*Yes. In journalism the entry of women is proving Row.” 

“Is it?” most disastrous for that very reason. They take half For Yankees, who are quick to recognize a good thing 

** Well, that is what we are doing to-day, and shalldo the pay of men. That must be stopped somehow.” when they see it, flock every season in swarms to Dres- 
to-morrow, whether it is right or wrong; and that is ‘* But there are women who must work.” den. Anew quarter of the town is called after them, 
man’s work.” ‘* Yes ; but there are also many who work and have no_ and it is a quarter larger, by a good deal, than the Quar- 


*‘Then comes the question of governing by women. need todoso. Girls become dissatisfied with a quiet life tier Américain in Paris. They come to study or to amuse 
Have women made good governors? There have been in the country, and they seek for literary work. They themselves; for cheapness’ sake, or for society. Indeed, 
queens in great number. Ido not meau constitutional write tome by the hundred. “Then many also become nearly all sorts of folks ave represented, first and last ; 
queens like ours, but wo nen who really ruled, like Queen nurses. The case as I see it has a very sad side. Cer- and only the very fast, adventurers, and the very rich 
Elizabeth or Catherine of Russia. It seems to me that tain religious societies are notorious sweaters of women.’’ hasten back to Berlin, Paris or London, Dresden being 


they showed themselves to be good administrators, but ‘* What do you think of women as writers?” too slow for them when compared with these last- 
administrating is not governing. Administration seems ** Altho I have never heard of women taking the best named, ingulfing whirlpools of fashion and gain. The 
to be the one kind of work which women do betterthan places in literature, their average is extremely high. class of New Englanders and Westerners that tarry long- 
men.” They have a very vivid imagination. Mrs. Oliphantand est coincides pretty nearly with the class of Germans 

‘* In what way do you think they showed their admin- Mrs, Lynn Lynton are the two best women writers of the that remains; that is to say it is a well-to-do class, not 
istrative capacity ?” day, I think.” fashionably foremost, but only forward-going—families 

‘* Well, to get good administration is one of the most ** And what is your opinion of literature generally ?” with many daughters, as has been said, without any 


difficult things in the world. A good general isone who ‘‘T think the outlook for literature was never brighter papas or other masculine adjuncts. 

can find good officers. In women this faeulty for discover- than at present. We have many excellent novelists and Some families board in the three or four great hotels 
ing the capable seems to be largely developed. How poets. Among the latter there are Gale, Watson and Le of the town; others resort to one of the one hundred 
well Queen Elizabeth was served, and Catherine of Rus- Gallienne, while Barrie and Kipling are enough to make and thirty boarding houses in the English and American 
sia, too. Women have an instinct for administration. the reputation of a generation. Kipling is the greatest quarters, or, ought I to say boarding flats? for, the 
They can distinguish the truth concerning men. Thisis genius we have had for fifty years in imagination, truth is, the majority of pensions consist really of only 
the case with our Queen. Lord Melbourne used to say genius and grip. I think his story,‘The Man who Would aa floor or two. Elevators are almost non-existent ; and 
of her that her eye was lookiag at you all the time, and be King,’ the finest story in the English language. Es- Americans, as experience has shown, cannot accustom 


could see through a man.” say writing on every subject is also remarkably good, themselves to climbing up to the third and fourth stories 
** What do you say of the queens who govern well ?” and enough could be found to fill six new magazines the of high German houses. If these remote regions are 
‘* That they succeeded in doing so through the wisdom  siz2 of The Nineteenth Century.” ever investigated, it is done by the inquisitive American 
of their ministers rather thau through their own wis- **Do you think the popular taste is good ?” schoolgirl; and then not in her own boarding house 
dom.” ‘* Yes ; it is shown to be sound by the enormous circu- and in her character as boarder. She knows the stone 


‘*But you admitted that they chose these ministers lation of such a paper as Chambers’s Journal, a really steps and corridors of fourth floors, generally, only as 
well first. They knew the essential qualifications high-class journal with a circulation of a quarter of a the residences of her painting or music teachers, or as 
needed ?” million. And the penny weeklies which sellso much, the lodgings of her cheap dressmakers. 

‘Yes, that is one of the greatest points youcan bring they are gradually becoming good papers. They begin Americans themselves who take lodgings choose first 
forward. If governing consisted only of finding fit men with titbits, but they gradually get good work and or second floors. They are dearer than others, but what, 
for posts, being guided by them, women would make original matter. If you goto the Free Libraries, too, after all, does rent in Dresden amount to? it is consider- 


successful governors.” you find that only the best books are asked for. *Itis ably lower than rent in Paris or Berlin. Numbers and 
‘* What is your distinction between administrating and the greatest mistake to suppose that they provide what is numbers of families are living in apartments that cost 
governing ?” commonly called ‘slush.’. The readers won’t have it.” less than four hundred dollars a year; and, with these 
‘The difference is the difference between a general ‘* A last question, Mr. Besant. Has the People’s Pal- cheap apartments, excellent cooks can be had for sixty 
who plans a campaign aud another wholeads the menin ace realized your ideal ?” dollars a year, and good chambermaids for forty dollars, 


the midst of the fight. Ido not say that all women can ‘‘ Some lines have developed well, especially the social if unspoiled provincial girls be hired. The flats have all 

administer well. They cannot. Women, for instance, aud musical sides. The dances, too, have proved agreat broad fronts, and no room is dark save the hall. 

differ enormously in the way they administer their success, because they have been conducted with de- Perhaps it is because much is left_of their incomes that 

households and then their servants. Some women can- corum. The clubs have turned out well, andthe poly- Americans in Dresden think frequently of indulging in 

not do it, others take the keenest delight in administer- technic is doing good work among thousands every the luxury of attending court; or does the notion still 

ing a houshold.” night. But the library has been starved, altho we have prevail that it is easy to get presented in Saxony? What- 
‘* Are you in favor of the suffrage for women?” 15,000 volumes, The library is open on Sunday and ever the reason, \is certain many endeavor to go, and 
“No; I am against woman’s suffrage. That, how- managed on that day by a voluntary band of gentlemen apply to the United States Consul for an introduction at 

ever, is an opinion which may be modified by thechanges —gentlemen, mind—chiefly Jews. No literary ability the royal palace. 

which what I might call their emancipation will effect.” has been developed at the Palace, and the self-govern- The palace, as all tourists know, is the great, black, 
‘““But why are you opposed to the suffrage for ment which one would like to see by the members of the irregular pile of buildings with the new yellow Renais- 

women ?” recreation side has not advanced as wellas one could sance east facade, which stands near the Augustus 
‘Because men are the governing body. And I think hope.. There have been partial failures and mistakes, Bridge over the Elbe River, in the picturesque old por- 
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tion of the city. Once its fine courtyards were crowded 
with the chaises and sedan chairs of noblemen more 
thickly than any otber palace court in Europe, except- 
ing those of Vienna and of Louis XIV of France. 
The Berlin court was absolutely of no importance when 
compared with it. Expenditure was most munificent. 
For a Chinese vase which the King of Prussia gave the 
King of Saxony, Augustus gave Friedrich Wilhelm a 
whole company of soldiers; and at one and the same 
time five immense palaces and castles were building ior 
the Kiog, to say nothing of those that were being 
erected for personal favorites of the King. The present 
Dresien Police Court, whither Americans are cited to 
answer as to their incomes, was the palace of Countess 
Cosel, one of these favorites, and alone cost Augustus 
three million marks. The pink-and-yellow Chinese 
Pleasure Palace, at Pilnitz, up the Elbe, which picnic 
parties are always visiting, was but another of the gifis 
of the monarch to the same lady. Nearly ali the struc- 
tures, in fact, that have made Dresden famous were 
founded by its sovereigns, 

The celebrated picture gallery was, originally, the 
private gallery of the prince, aod_the unique building 
called the Z singer, in which some of the pictures are 
now, is itself a wing of the old Pleasure Court of the 
palace. The museums of zoology, archeology and 
mineralogy are in old wings of the same royal siructure. 
Our girl students of drawing go with blocks and pencils 
to sit in sunny nooks of the spacious, exquisitely kept 
court, and sketch the rococo architecture of the low, 
closed colonnade, or copy the sculptured fauns that peer 
from out the capitals of the columns, while they lend 
their brawny backs for the support of vases of bright 

atural flowers. American students of music resort, 
likewise, to the same palace ; for its chapel is a large, rich 
church, and has the best orchestra in Germany. Close 
by is the royal Opera House. The palace, io a word, 
which was all Dres len, is sull pretty nearly all Dresden, 
in one sense, and draws Americans irresistibly. 

A generation ago admittance to its inner halls was 
comparatively an easy matter. Numbers of fair women 
who had chatted afternoons in the parlor of the Ameri- 
can Consulate reappeared in the evening in the chande- 
liered throne room. The Consul was obliging, and pro- 
posed them for presentation, and the Court of Saxony was 
sumptuously hospitable by tradition, and received them 
all. Then there came a time, however (from all that I 
have heard, it must have been twenty odd years ago), 
when au Awerican planter tumbled in intoxicated help- 
lessness upon the floor of the buffet room. Then three 
American girls, hailing from Chicago, made their cour- 
tesies to majesty in gowns cut so low that the Queen saw 
fit to send them shoulder shawls with which to cover 
themselves. An Irish swiudler and defaulter, from New 
York, was arrested, and society learned, to its indigna- 
tion, that he had been duly presented at court. Finally, 
it came out, through the public papers, that the Ameri- 
can, Thomas, who insured goods on a ship after making 
an infernal machine to go wi'h them and biow the vessel 
up, this gentleman, too, had made his bow to the Saxon 
King in the Dresden palace, : 

The Saxon King of that year, 1875, was a different 
man from bis great-grandsires, Indeed, even his great- 
grandsires had cnly made scandals ; never had they suf- 
fered others to make them. Much1 ss would he. Soa 
note was dispaiciied to the American representative. 
Let the Consulate archives tell what its exact contents 
were; 1 cannot pretend to know. The rumor in the 
American quarter went to the effect that United States 
citizens would be received at court, in future, only after 
they had subjecied certificates of their birth and origia, 
and of their prominence at home. Foreignersfrom oth r 
countries are received if they certify to having been at 
their own courts at home. But for America, such a 
rule was impracticable, its citizens being legally all of 
one and the same equality, so that some such new rules 
had to be contrived, and some such restrictions set, 

The Consul, officially, is wont to say that the applicant 
must be recommended for presentation by some mem- 
ber of the Saxon Court. Americans often begin, there- 
fore, by trying to make the acquaintance of Saxon 
families,: with ‘the ulterior purpose of persuading some 
one of the families to propose their names: but this 
making of acquaintances takes time, and meanwhile 
the social season, with the round of court balls, passes 
by. It becomes too late to be presented. Nor is there 
any use longer in being presented, festivities at the 
palace having ceased. So many laiies, whose names 
only the Consul knows, relinquish the idea altogether, 
Being mortified over their failure, they keep their ex- 
periences to themselves. Out of similiar feelings, those 
are apt to. be silent who go to Berlin to obtain let- 
ters from the American Ambassador there, or resort 
to other means in order to obtain presentation. If they 
were outspoken, more of their countrywomen would 
learn exactly what experiences to expect. and exactly 
what is the best thing todo from the start. For there 
is a best thing, according to my observation, and that is, 
to provide yourself with papers, a passport, and an order 
from Washington, or from the United Siates Ambassa- 
dor in Berlin, directing the Consul at Dresden to send in 
your name to the King’s Marshal. The Consul will not 
always accept the recommendation of a Saxon nob!e- 
man. Some consuls even hesitate to act on recommen- 
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dations from the American Ambassador in Berlin, say- 

ing that the Ambassador’s jurisdiction does not extend 

to Dresden as respects this matter; so the more official 

papers and red tape you can command the better. 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. ¥ 





OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
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THE other story that stood over from last week is an 
application of the teachings of the eighth Command- 
ment, and also goes to show how the commander of a 
regiment has to inculcate more things than discipline. 
Like the other story it is a part of our late war. 

‘A good New England regiment, largely made up of 
good New Eogland men, with the education and bring- 
ing up which the mere mention of the name suggests, 
was recruited in the last year of the War by a set of men 
who were far from being models of the virtues. Before 
that tents had been left open, personal property had been 
laid about wherever it chanced, and things in general 
went on the basis that they were all honest men, But 
after the arrival of the recruits the men began to lose 
their property. Nothing could be left for a moment 
without disappearing. One night a man hung his vest, 
with a watch in the pocket, on the center pole of the 
tent, and lay down to sleep with the others, all similarly 
engaged; but ere morning, ere an hour in fact, the 
watch had disappeared. This brought matters to a cri- 
sis. Search was made and the guilty man found, with 
the evidence of his guilt on him. Other thefts were also 
proved against him, and the company to which he be- 
longed considered it necessary to take the matter in 
hand. They held a meeting and decided upon a punish- 
ment. A deputation went up to the Colonel and told 
him the plan and the provocation. The Colonel was a 
man of tact; he said in a bland tone that of course he 
could not look on at any illegal proceedings. ‘ Colonel, 
can’t you look the other way? said one of the men. 
‘Ah! well, there ‘s a beautiful view over there,’ said the 
Colonel, looking off at the front of his camp facing down 
a low, rolling hill, feathered with live oaks. His tone 
was as blaad as before, and the men saluted and retired. 
They went into the woods and brought back armfuls of 
switches 4s big as a man’s thumb; they cut these to a 
certain length, trimmed them and then the company 
arranged itself in two rows, the men standing at inter- 
vals of six feet to allow swinging room for the switches 
and the two lines, perhaps ten feet apart. Then the cul- 
prit—two soldiers in front of him, walking backward, 
with their bayonets pointed toward him and two walk- 
ing bebind him in the same way—was made to walk 
down between the lines. Each man vented his wrath, 
if he had any, his sense of justice, if nothing else, by 
giving him a swinging cut with his switch. It was all 
carried out in perfect order and with a quietness that 
was judicial, and in itself impressive. As he got to the 
end of the line, the Colonel ceased to contemplate the 
landscape and told them to take him to the surgeon’s 
tent, which they did. The doctor undressed him; 
only in two or perhaps three places on his back, 
was there a slight breakage of the skin, The 
marks of the blows laced each other thickly, but 


_they were only skin deep, The punishment, however, 


went deeper than that, itstruck in, The man was cured 
of his tendency to be light-fingered, at least while he was 
with us. He was a ‘bad lo:,’ however, and ina fighta 
month after while on the Jones River he managed to 
desert. Then we heard of him as having jumped his 
bounty, re-enlisted again, andenrolied in another regi- 
ment camped not far from us. But his end was tragic. 
One of the scampish brotherhood, who had enlisted at 
the same time, got into a quarrel with him and shot him 
in the next fight they had, thinking it was a safe thing 
to do; the end of the story is, after all, the hangiog of 
the last man. We never could know whether the whip- 
ping of the thief had been a life cure.” 

Four Appropriation bilis have been passed by the 
House, that of the District of Columbia, the Pensions, 
the Fortifications and the Sundry Civil Bill. Mr. Sayers, 
the chairman, sass that they carry a large reduction 
from the same bills last year. Much of this reduction 
is explainable, but some of it is Democratic economy. 
For rivers and harbors thre is litule this year, because 
of generosity last year which was expected to stand 
over. 

Up to this moment of writing it is still uncertain what 
Mr. Cleveland will do with the Bland Seigniorage bill. 
AsL intimated in a former letter, it would not be char- 
acteristic for him to maintain a passive attitude and let 
the bill become a law merely by his refraining ftom 
signing it for ten days. The President is not a neutral 
sort of person. He is direct either one way or the other. 
D.fferent influences have been brought to bear upon 
him, The New York delegation from the Chamber of 
Commerce he declined to see, lest he should be influenced 
by their request to veto; but the mere fact of their being 
here is something. Tae Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association, of Baltimore, telegraphed him a request to 
veto the bill, signed by their secretary, whose name is 
B.and, as a little coincidence. On the other hand, those 
in favor of the bill, among these one Mr, Lindsay, of 
Kentucky, and the whole Democratic part of the Com- 
mittee on the Coinage, Weights and Measures urge him 
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tosignit, They say that the third section of the Sher- 
man Law directs the Secretary of the Treasnry to coin 
the bullion in the Treasury when necessary to provide 
for the retirement of the outstanding notes, and that a 
number of these notes are now ready to be retired, and 
that coining the seigniorage is only carrying out to a 
partial extent the provisions of the law. Also they say 
that an international conference will certainly be held in 
Paris next year, and that fhe desire to circulate both 
gold and silveris increasing abroad, and most of all 
they have urged upon the President the assurance that 
no further attempt will be made at this or the succeed- 
ing session of Congress to pass a free coinage bill. But 
Ido not understand that Mr.“Bland has been heard to 
make any such promise; but, on the contrary, that he 
is gathering himself, and is already chewing upon 
another bill, which he will try to pass, forcing the free 
coinage of silver upon a reluctant country. 

But, greatest of all, itis urged that if the bill is made 
a law, it will tend greatly to restore a much needed har- 
mony in the ranks of the Democratic Party in the South 
aud West, This the President will probably treat with 
coldness. He regards himself as too much of a—patriot 
—to consider the wishes of his party. 

The bill reached the White House in the afternoon, 
two days after it had passed both Houses of Congress, 
Mr. Pearson, of Ohio, one of the House Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, took it down himself, arriving there 
a few minutes after the President bad gone out fora 
drive, much to the disappointment of the bearer, who is 
himself desirous of seeing the bill signed, and who hoped 
by thus taking it down himself, after it had been signed 
as all bills are by the Speaker of the House and the Vice 
Presidenv’s, the presiding officer of the Senate to secure 
the President signature. The President had the time 
until the twenty-ninth of March in which to consider 
the matter. 

Those Democrats—Mr. Voorhee?, Mr. Morgan, and 
others—in either House who voted for the repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman Act, say, when they 
are asked why they voted for the Bland bill, that the 
measure was a step in the direction of fulfilling the 
promise made in the Democratic platform that something 
should be done for sijver money and for financial relief. 
They regard it as an admirable thing in the way of a 
party expediency—a sop to Cerberus. It will not give 
enough to satisfy the out-and-out silver men, but it will 
content reasonable people. 

The Tariff Bill having at last been put ioto such a shape 
that the Republican Senators could see what is intended, 
they immediately began the study of the different sched- 
ules to see how it willuffect their respective constituents. 
They were busy and often angry men for many days 
after, and they had to suppress most of their anger be- 
cause the debate does not begin until thesecond of April. 
The Reciprocity Treaties which were made under the 
McKinley Act, in the previous Administration, are all to 
ke abrogated. The President will be requested to do it 
politely, notifying each nation of our intention to nulli- 
fy that particular commercial arrangement with the 
power after a certain date, and that the United States 
will become a country of tariff for not revenue enough 
to carry on her Government. One exception is made, 
that of Hawaii. To dissolve our special arrangements 
with her would bring up the Hawaiian discussion, and 
Democrats wish to cast the veil of oblivion as much as 
possibie over the exploits of their President with that 
island. The treaty, therefore, will remain for a year at 
least, when sufficient forgetfulness having passed upon 
the memory of men and politicians, it will be quietly 
abrogated with the others. 

We have a great gun, cast in the Navy Yard here, or 
at least finished here. The core may have been made 
somewhere else, but it was brought here to be “ jack- 
eted,” as it is called; that is, to receive by skillful proc- 
esses of machiuery, ring after ring of prepared steel un- 
til the core is covered to the muzzle, and the jacketing is 
done, ‘This gun is thirteen inches in diameter across the 
muzzle and is forty feet long, rifled, «nd shining down 
its throat, and placed upon a carriage with hydraulic 
arrangements along its sides, so that the recoil shall be 
received on water cushions, and the gun spared the ne- 
cessity of rolling back from the effect of its own forces. 
Secretary Herbert invited many guests to go with him, 
one day last week, to see it fired at Indian Head, which 
is down the Potomac thirty milesfrom the city, A large 
party accepted, and went upon the ‘‘ Dolphin” and the 
“‘Triton,” two small vessels of the navy kept to do the 
running, or to be the errand boys. The House adjourned 
to go, and there were present nearly 200, including door- 
keepers and pages, many of whom were as much inter- 
ested as the members, Among the invited guests were 
some of the diplomats, members of the French and Eng- 
lish Legations, also of the Japanese and Russian, The 
Vice President, the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Herbert, 
three Senators from the Naval Committee, Mr. Hale, 
Mr. Gibson and Mr. Perkins, and from the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, Mr. Cummings, the chairman, 
Mr. Wadsworth, of New York, and many others. The one 
rainy day we have had for weeks wasthatday. It made 
the red clay of Virginia a very sticky thing to walk upon. 
The ceremonies began with firing aten-inch gun at a 
Harveyized plate. This isa mass of metal, with some 
nickel mixed with the iron, and was a foot thick, A 
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Johnson cast-steel shot, weighing 500 pounds, was fired 
first ata distance of 309 feet from the plate, using 171 
pounds of powder. About five inches of the shot drove 
into the plate, but the remainder flew into a thousand 
pieces and fell in all directions, making it @ question 
whether life was safe at the distance of a city block from 
the gun. Mr. Yaylor, a member from Indiana, was too 
near and was bruised by a falling piece ; as for Mr, 
Thurston, Minister from Hawaii, a piece of steel fell at 

is feet but forcunately did not hit him. The plate was 
cracked, to a depth of five inches, and a second shot 
was again shattered as before, but cracked the plate 
clear tarough aad made people feel that for any bit of 
armor manufactured to provect, a gun would be made, 
that, like the Wilson Bili, would make protection impos- 
sible. 

The 13-inch gun was next fired. This weighs 65 tons, 
without its carriage, with it, 100 tons. it is not the 
largest gun in the world by any means, but the largest 
we have ever made, Ittakes 65) pounds of coarse-look- 
ing powder, and a shell weighing 1,100 to load it, and 
costs $000 every time itis fired, Twelve-inch guns will 
be the largest castfor navy use, it is thought now. Guns 
of that size are more feasible from every point of view 
than larger ones ; and. Eagland, when she makes great 
things, 16 inches across at the muzzle, only doves it to 
sausly a popular fallacy, and because Contiaental 
nations are Making a few for the same reason. -With a 
full charge of powder a 12-inch gun would throw a pro- 
jectile 10 miles, and thatis farenough, * You can’t see 
well enough to aim it at anything much further than 
that, and you don’t want to fight aJjoining countries in 
such a careless Way as that,” said an authority on guns, 
not long ago. But with the 12-inch size you can do 
deadly work enough. 

Twelve of these guns are to be cast for the armament 
of the “Indiana,” the ** lowa,” the ‘ Ma:sachuseits” 
aad the **Oregoa,” vessels large enouga to be calied 
battleships. f 

Ic is fitty years agosince a12-inch gun, smooth bored, 
was tested, with aa adutiriag group of distinguished 
visitors around it, invited as these were the o.her day. 
President ‘Tyler and members of his Cabinet were there, 
and the gun burst, killing the Secretary of the Navy, Mr, 
Gardiner, and wounding many others. That was long 
ago, butit has not been forgotton; and on this trial the 
gua did not receive a fall charge of powder, the-object 
of the trial being to show how easily the biz ubiag could 
be handled and an approximate idea of how far it could 
carry. 

Tne House has been almost decimated by the absence 
of members for various reasons or non-reasons, while 
these Lig bills were passing. The list of those who are 
paired is lung, and of those who are excused, is even 
longer. he seat of one member was vacant because he 
is the defeadant ia a trial which is filling the columns of 
the daily papers with things that ought to di:grace him 
in the eyes of men, and end his political career forever. 
Men should learn that moral dishonesty is as dreadful 
as political dishonesty ; that there should not be one 
code of morals for women and another for men, Que 
cannot help pitying from the bottom of the heart the 
plaintiff in this deplorable trial. The main facts that 
she puts forward are not contradicted by the defendant. 
He is obliged to adnait that he held dishonorable relations 
with her, aud that while his wife was living, while his 
family of children were growing up around him, and he 
himself was attending church, teaching ia a Sunday- 
school and lecturing at Young Men's Associations about 
the country in the iaterests of the morals he was so far 
from practicing, The word Honorable spelled with a 
capital H and put before the name of a member of Con- 
gress is begipning to have a doubtful look. It means 
honorable in politics, in business relations with men, and 
stops there. Mr. Breckiaoridge, of Kentucky, has 
dragged agood old name into the mire hy his conduct 
aud should be relegated to oblivion for the rest of his 
life; and even that is a charitable act. 


fine Arts. 


AN ARTIST OF ANTE-BELLUM TIMES. 
(B. H. Latilla.) 








BY FRANK WEITENKAMPF, 


ABOUT thirty-three years ago there died in this Statean ar- 
tist, who, tho successful in his time and appreciated by con- 
hoisseurs, has been forgotten in a manner quite uamerited. 
The biographical dictionaries, wnich devote space to much 
less able painters, pass him over in silence, with a single 
exception. And yet this man, who died at the compara- 
tively early age of fifty-three, had, as Tuckerman puts it, 
“fraternized with some of the best artists of the day, lec- 
tured to his Eaglish students, presided at meetings of the 
British Institution, and, after a long sojoura in Italy, 
brought to the New World his versatile avility and wide 
experience.” orn in 1808, in England, of Italian descent 
On his father’s side, and French on his motaer’s, Bugene 
Honorius Latilla imbibed a love for art in his earliest youth. 
Nay more, he inherited it, for his father was employed for 
fourteen years by George 1V ia desizniog and ‘painting at 
the Pavilion Brighton; the “* Temple of Concord,” erected 
in Hyde Park on the proclamation of peaca in 1814, was 
One of his works, It may be remarked here, pareathet- 
ically, that the artistié vein was inherited likewise by his 
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sister, Horatia Augusta (b..1826), who in 1847 was married 
to James Edward Freeman, N.A. (1808-84), a figure 
painter, well known in his day. She devoted herself to 
sculpture, proving her taleat in work like “The Culprit 
Fay.” Young Latilla showed the usual “ early liking for 
art,” and at the age of twenty (in 1828) was unanimously 
elected a member of the Society of British Artists, of 
which body he subsequently became president. It was at 
tnis period that he took up the painting of life-size his- 
torical subjects, which “‘ gained the approbation of capital 
judgesin London ”’; but after his first visit to Italy (in 1840) 
he turned his attention more to decorative art, in the 
interests of which he wielded the pen as well as the brush, 
writing a ‘‘ Treatise on Fresco, Encaustic and Tempera,”’ 
which was published in London, in 1842. Haydon, it is re- 
corded, once addressed a letter to him commencing: 
‘* My dear fresco master,” and he appears to have excelled 
in that branch. ‘‘ Two houses in New York,” we are told, 
“bear witaess to his superior taste and execution io 
encaustic painting, and the wonder is, that this beautiful 
method of decoration is not more generally adopted.” 
Tae houses referred to stand side by side at Gramercy 
Park, one being thut of the late Cyrus W. Field. 

Latilla made his first visit to Italy in the autumn of 
1830, when he went to Rome with his wife, who, by the 
way, more than once served as his model for so-called 
**fancy subjects.” In 1844 he went to Florence, and this 
second sojourn in Italy extended to nearly nine years, he 
being “impelled thereto,” we are told, by a love for the 
pure design of the early Italian schools of art.’’ This 
period was ao interesting one for him ; it was here that he 
met many prominent figures in literature and the arts, 
Hiram Powers, John Ruskin, and Robert Browning among 
them. Here it was, too, that he formed the acquaintance 
ot Campbell, the poet. The latter was delighted and in- 
spired by a picture of alittle girl, entitled ‘* Crossing the 
Heath,” which turned out to be the work of Latilla, and 
the portraitof his child Eilen. Campbell sought ont the 
artist, enthusiastically assuriog him that he was a poet as 
well as a painter, and bought the painting for £31. It was 
eugraved for the 1843(London) edition of his ‘‘ Poetical 
Works,” illastrating his poem ‘On Getting Home’’; bis 
* Lines to a Caild,’”’ were addressed to Latilla’s daughter. 

It was in Florence, also, that Latilla, like some devout 
monk-artist of old, set about illuminating and illustrating 
certain passages of the New Lestament, which he issued 
in one volume, ‘‘ and found subscribers enough in Florence 
to defray all expeases.”? This elegant little folio is the 
only tungible proof of his talent, accessible to the general 
public, which is left to us. 

Io 1851 or ’52 he arrived in this country. That was ata 
time when the studio-butlding of to-day was an undreamed- 
of factor, when the ateliersof our artists were scattered all 
along lower Broadway, over shops and in attics, Thomas 
Hicks’s studio in Astor Piace, torn down a few years ago, 
having probably been the last existing one of the kind. So 
we fiud our Anglo-Italian located successively at the corner 
of Broadway and Broome Street, Fourth Avenue near 
Twenty fifth Street, Sixch Avenue near Sixteenth Street, 
and Sixth Avenue near Fortieth Street. In 1854 or ’55 he 
bought a place at Chappaqua, where he died. It wason 
Sixth Avenue that Tuckerman saw him. ‘‘ By his velvet 
coat and straggling beard, giving’ a Vandyke air to the 
figure, we should know him anywhere for a painter.” Hé 
was frequently taken for Kossuth, and accosted on the 
street under this impression. 

Soou after his arrival in New York he executed the dec- 
orations for Cyrus W. Field’s house already referred to, a 
piece of work whicb was accorded a long and favorable 
noticein The New York Herald. He was active in various 
branches ef art. Asa portrait painter, his skill and taste 
brought him iato notice, one of his works being a portrait 
of Peter Cooper, which was never fiaished. He also madea 
profitable study of architecture, 1nd (quoting Tuckerman 
once more), ‘‘planned a modified Gothic, remarkably 
adapted to the wants of this country.” It might be 
recorded, also, in this connection that he built a 
stoue barn for Horace Greeley at Chappaqua, where 
he was devoting bimself to rural architecture. How- 
ever, as indicated before, his ‘Cartoons in outline, 
illustrative of the Gospels, with illuminated text, designed 
andetched by Eagenio Latilla” (Floreace, 1843), is almost 
the only measure of his artistic status we have to-day.* 

Whatever opinion we may form as to his technical ability, 
it seems undoubted that he approached his task in a rev- 
erential spirit and with a sincere love for his art. The 
volume contains twenty-five cartoons, each illustrating a 
page of illuminated text. Says one critic: 

“The lettering ia entirely original, of the most graceful and 
novel form, and the margins are full of tender and reverent 
fancies, as if the artist—like Fra Angelico—had painted them 
while on his bended knees.” 

At the bottom of each page of text, his initials, “ E.L.,” 
are introduced in a monogram varying onevery page. Says 
another writer : 

** Book it is not, excapt for ths binding, which is a marvelous 
sp2ciman of the craft, and the word * proof’ on some of the out- 
lines, the vulgarity of printing and bookmaking does not touch 
it. Itis the pure prodact of a painter’s skill.” 

Critics and connoisseurs of that day were especially enthu- 
siastic over the illuminating, which, they declared, it 
would be difficult to rival iu the most famous of medieval 
missals. Conservative objectivism of the present day 
might be more muderate in its views on this portion of the 
work, which, however, varies greatly in the differeut copies 
of the book; but the outline etchings cannot fail to interest 
in various ways, tbo they are very unequal in merit. It 
might be added that the coloring was doue by his wife and 
daughters, under his direction, his soa Alvin Eugene 
grinding the colors, so that the whole family had a hand 
in the production of the ornameatal text ; dat the cartoon- 
etchings show no touch but his owa, unalloyed by any in- 





* One of tue few existing copies of the worg is in the Astor Library, 
New York City, treasured in the private room of Chief Librarian Fred- 
erick Saunders, 
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tervening agency. They are executed in a chaste style 
and with sincere feeling. Like some old master intro- 
ducing his patrons and relatives into his pictures, he util- 
ized his friends and his family as models. But instead of 
placing them in his compositions—as mere spectat ors—re- 
gardless of anachronisms in costume, he permitted them to 
pose as the principal characters in bis groups. Thus, inthe 
plate ‘Christ amidst the Doctors,” we find on the rigkt 
Henry E. Wells, of Wells, Fargo & Co., next to Mr. Chan- 
dler (of whom Latilla painted a fine portrait), while near 
by are the artist himself (fifth from the right, background) 
and his father (first on the right); Wells’s daughter is in 
the left lower corner, the woman with two children is La- 
tilla’s wife, and the two young girls reclining on the ex- 
treme left are his daughters. Thomas Adolphus Trol- 
lope poses as Judas in the “ Raising of Lazarus.” 
The woman with the child, in the ‘‘ Sermon on the Mount,” 
is Lady Ann San Giorgio (of whose family the artist 
painted a group while in Florence), and the second figure 
on the left is supposed to be intended for Lady Blessing- 
ton, while Latilla himself is an interested spectator ou the 
extreme left (upper corner) of ‘Christ Declaring His Mis- 
sion,” Fuseli standing near by. The fourth figure from the 
left, in “ Adoration of the Wise Men,” is Hiram Powers, 
with close-clipped beard, while the last man on the right, 
in ‘‘ Presentation in the Temple,” is Woodburn, the art 
critic, ‘“‘a benevolent man and a great traveler,’’ Latilla’s 
son—the color-grinder—being immortalized, in the same 
plate, in the figure of a boy with a cage of doves, while the 
first on the left is Mrs. Freeman, next to whum stands 
Miss Latilla, and the fifth and sixth from the right are 
Latilla and his wife. These portraits form the most char- 
acteristic heads in the plates, and those of which we do not 
kaow the subjects strike us by their well-defined char- 
acter. 

Work such as this might not have a very noteworthy 
commercial value to-day ; perhaps it did not when it was 
issued. But viewed with regard to its esthetic merit, and 
as a type of art distinct in its style of an earlier genera- 
tion, and sincere in its purpose, it seems to deserve a place 
among the contributions to the history of ars in its various 
phases in this country. 

New YorK Ciry. 








Sanitary. 


TYPHOID FEVER IN THE MOHAWK AND 
MERRIMAC VALLEYS. 


ONE of the most firmly substantiated facts of pathology 
is tbat typhoid fever is a preventible disease, that it passes 
from person to person iu the form of a rod-shaped bacillus, 
or in the spores formed within the bacillus, and there is 
reason to believe that the spores are far more resistant 
and live much longer than the parent bacilli. As all these 
bacilli are plants, the two ways in which they may be 
propagated and multiply, may be compared to the propa- 
gation of plants by “‘ cuttings” or “grafts,” or by plant- 
ing seeds, the vitality of seeds being much greater than 
that of the cuttings, so that influences that would kill the 
bacilli themselves and render them harmless, would spare 
the spores to continue their death-dealing career. 

There are two ways in which typhoid germs can enter 

the human system ; and when we note the dimensions of 
normal typhoid bacilli, 1-10,000 of an inch, breadth one- 
third of this, we can easily believe that they can float in 
the air, and Dr. Vaughan has found them in the air of a 
sewer where water-borne typhoid germs were certainly 
in existence. There are cases of the contraction of 
typhoid fever, where the infection was undoubtedly’ 
breathed in, but by far the greatest number of cases come 
from drinking sewage coataminated water. The next 
twenty-five years will see hundredsof communities supply- 
ing themselves with unimpeachably pure water for when 
people have done that they have fought and won half the 
battle of complete sanitation. There is going to be a gen- 
eral, if not a universal protest and outcry against polluting 
lakes and rivers; and as one fact is worth a myriad of un- 
supported assertions we avail ourselves of a study of 
typhoid, as disseminated by the Mohawk River in the year 
1890, in the towns of Schenectady, Cohoes, West Troy and 
Albany. Before the waters of the Mohawk reach Schenec- 
tady, they have received a vast amount of crude sewage 
from Rome, Utica, Little Falls and Amsterdam. In July, 
1890, there was a marked increase in the number of cases of 
typhoid in Schenectady, in nine months 300 cases, of which 
70 proved fatal being reported, and this in a population less 
than 20,000, while those competent to judge were sure that 
many mild cases—some so mild as to be merely ‘‘ walking’’ 
cases, were not reported at all; and it should never be for- 
gotten that these mild cases hold just as much of menace 
to others as the more virulent ones, just as a person passing 
through the mild type of inoculated smallpox will impart 
it to another just as certainly as the severest kind of 
an involuntarily contracted case. The water supply of 
the city is by direct pumping from the river, a crib extend- 
ing out to the middle of the river. Later on we shall show 
why that crib is by no means the sure protection it was 
once supposed to be.. Cohoes had an epidemic of typhoid, 
beginning in Oetober, 1890, lasting six months, in which 
there were 1,000 cases—1 in every 22 of the population ; but 
of a mild type, so that the mortality was relatively small. 
An outbreak began in West Troy in November, 1890, in 
which there «vere 100 cases in a population of 12,000. In 
December the scourge struck Albany, lasting three 
months, aad there was a total of 411 cases reported ; butall 
the “‘knowiag ones” will tell you this fizure is far too 
small for the real fact. In that part of Albany supplied 
with water by gravity from the inland lakes, there were 
but 18 cases. Mr. Mason says: 

“ The statistics of this epidemic show that ina total population 
of 15),000 living in several towas, all of which are supplied with 
grossly contaminated water, the number of cases occurring in @ 
few months was1,800—about 1 in 84 persons; while in a similarly 
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situated adjacent population of about 77,000, with an uncon- 
taminated water supply, very few or no cases occurred.” 

This “adjacent population” lived in Waterford, Lansing- 
burg and Troy, whose entire water supplies are from 
fairly uncontaminated sources, being drawn from the 
Hudson above the mouth of the Mohawk. 

In November, 1890, the health returns showed that the 
city of Lowell, with a population of 77,696, had more 
deaths from typhoid than Boston, with a population 
of 448,477; and these returns showed a great increase in 
the city of Lawrence, while no other towns exhibited such 
a state of things. Lawrence and Lowell are on the Merri- 
mac River, Lowell being nine miles furthest up-stream. 

The Massachusetts State Board of Health at once set to 
work to find out Why? and the authorities of Lawrence 
begged for their aid and advice, as ‘both cities take their 
water sapply from the Merrimac, and the crude sewage of 
Lowell is discharged into the same stream a short distance 
below the Lowell water supply intake.” There was every 
reason to believe that Lowell had been primarily infected 
by the sewage brought to the Merrimac by Stony Brook, 
three miles further up, on the banks of which there were 
known to be typhoid patients. It took but a cursory glance 
of the situation from the educated eye of Mr. Hiram F. 
Mills—the expert of the Board—to lead him to advise all 
citizens of Lawrence to boil Merrimac water at least fif- 
teen minutes before using, and on no account to cool it 
with ice taken from the polluted river. For months Mr. 
Mills worked at the problem, and he has laid the whole 
country under obligation by the points that he ascertain- 
ed. He came to have no doubt that the founda- 
tion and origin of the visitation was the original Stony 
Brook cases, and that the power of the scourge was 
augmented by the added contamination from Lowell, as a 
germ deposited in the water at Lowell would arrive at 
Lawrence, in full vigor, in eight hours; and he made quite 
sure thata flow of 675 miles were needed, before the Mer- 
rimac could be considered free from the typhoid germs 
with which it had been inoculated at Lowell. If the 
Lowell-infected water reached the Lawrence reservoir on 
the same day, it would certainly go to consumers through 
the service pipes in from a week to ten days; but as this 
epidemic was in the winter, the most natural of questions 
was, ‘‘ Would typhoid germs that multiply with amazing 
rapidity in the human body at blood-heat, survive in water 
only a few degrees above freezing long enough to pass in 
the ordinary flow of the river, from the Lowell sewers to 
the Lawrence intake, thence through the distribution 
pipes to the services, thence into the houses,and finally into 
the bodies of the citizens of Lawrence? The temperature 
of the river water in November 1890, was from 45° to 35°.” 
The question was decided by inoculating water from the 
Lawrence service pipes with typhoid germs, and surround- 
ing the bottle with ice near the freezing point. One cubic 
centimeter of this water was taken out each day and ex- 
amined by the bacteriologist. The number decreased 
daily, altho some survived twenty-four days, thus: 


Germs. 
On the first day there were..............sseeees 6,120 
IL Sacunpussteonasseenceosueisesbanovel 3,100 
STD coSicacknbeesnceoucabouscsereunsseurks 490 
RIE ev vn ckboensuweneescenbecsinentsy 100 
NS ee lv 
Se I... nnctssenbncee saakhonnee 0 


Such a result was to be expected after Dr. Prudden’s 
studies of germ-infected ice, as the resistant powers of the 
typhoid germ are greater than that of many others. 

Dr. Beale, of England, has carried his microscopical 
search one step further, and has examined many speci- 
mens of Thames mud, and concludes that germs may go 


to the bottom by sedimentation. Food for them also may~ 


and does go down so that they proliferate in the mud. The 
moral of allis, keep sewage out of the rivers. 








Science. 


GLACIAL PERIOD IN THE ROCKY MOUN- 
TAINS. 


FRoM extended explorations in Alaska and the adjacent 
Yukon district of Canada, Dr. Geo. M. Dawson, the Assist- 
ant Director of the Geological Survey of Canada, concludes 
that during the glacial period the Rocky Mountain or 
Cordilleran region, from about the forty-eighth to the 
sixty-third degree of latitude, was at one time buried 
beneath a great confluent ice-mass some 1,200 miles in 
greatest length, in a northwest by southeast bearing, with 
an average width of 400 miles. This Greenland-like ice-cap 
was distinct from the still greater Laurentide Glacier of 
Eastern North America, and in its flow followed the direc- 
tion of the mountain ranges ; and it moved not only south- 
eastward but northwestward. The southeasterly flow of 
aportion of this ice-mass was demonstrated as early as 
1877; but the movement of another portion, to the north- 
west, was not ascertained until 1887, and this discovery 
was one of-the results of the Yukon expedition. Further 
evidence respecting the northern limit of glaciation in this 
region has since been obtained by members of the Cana- 
dian Geological Survey and of the United States Geological 
Survey ; and the limits and movements of this great ice- 
mass have been shown approximately upon a map pub- 
lished in the ‘‘ Transactions of the Royal Society of Can- 
ada,” Vol. VIII. Being clearly distinct from any extension 
of polar ice, as well as from the Laurentide ice-mass, it has 
been approximateiy designated as the Cordilleran Glacier. 

The limitations in extent of this Cordilleran Glacier 
have not only been shown, but it has been proved that 
there was a vast unglaciated area beyond it comprising 
nearly the whole of Alaska, with a considerable portion of 
the Yukon district, excepting the mountainous sea-margin 
of Alaska and local inland mountain ranges. A review of 
these facts has recently been presented by Dr. Dawson in 
the Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London 
(February, 1894), partly for the purpose of showing the 
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relation of the former ice-covered area to the distribution 
of the remains of the mammoth. 

Within the area which was covered by the Cordilleran 
Glacier it is found that the remains of the mammoth are 
either entirely wanting or are very scarce, while the re- 
mains, together with those of other associated animals, are 
abundant in, if not strictly confined to, the limits of the 
great unglaciated area. The author cites the occurrence 
of such remains at various places on the coast both to the 
north and the south of Bering Straits, particularly in 
Katzebue Sound, and upon the Aleutian Islands, noting 
particularly the finding of a tooth on St. George Island, of 
the Pribyloff group, and on Unalaska Island, and does 
not doubt the value of this evidence, tho it has been chal- 
lenged by some writers. In explanation of the distribu- 
tion of the remains upon these islands it is mentioned that 
the whole eastern portion of Bering Sea is notably shallow, 
nearly everywhere less than fifty fathoms in depth, and 
that an elevation of the land about 300 feet would suffice to 
unite the islands mentioned, with a number of others, to 
the American continent, permitting the passage of animals 
along the lands now submerged. 








School and College. 


THE N. P. Coburn Library, of the Colorado College, 
at Colorado Springs, was dedicated March 14th. The occa- 
sion was a galaday to the townspeople as well as to the 
college, since the beautiful building with which Mr. Co- 
burn’s liberality has ornamented the city is opened alike to 
students and citizens. President Harper, of the University 
of Chicago, delivered the oration of the day, which was fol- 
lowed by addresses from President Taylor, of Vassar Col- 
lege, Chancellors Snow and McDowell, of the Universities 
of Kansas and Denver, and President Baker, of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado (Boulder, Col.). The afternoon and 
evening were occupied with social festivities. The build- 
ing, thus added to the working apparatus of one of the 
most energetic and promising of Western institutions, is 
the gift of N. P. Coburn, of Newton, Mass., and cost 
$45,000. It isof sandstone, simple and massive in design, 
while beautiful in decoration and complete in arrange- 
ment. The principal library room, with its galleries, at- 
tached offices, etc., occupies the upper part of the building, 
and affords shelf room for forty thousand books, There is 
also a lower floor, at present used for chapel services, but 
destined to library use when required. This is the first 
building in Colorado to be erected for the purposes of a 
library alone. 


....-According to press reports the ‘‘ Amherst system,”’ 
by which for a number of years the students of Amherst 
College have participated in the government of the insti- 
tution, so far as the conduct of students is concerned, is 
practically suspended. An issue arose some time ago be- 
tween the senate, representing the classes, and the faculty 
over the expulsion of a student by the latter without con- 
sultation with the senate, and the result is the dissolution 
of the senate. At a mass meeting held last week, at 
which the matter was fully presented, resolutions were 
adopted reaffirming the faith of the students in ‘“‘the Am- 
herst system ”’ as originally founded, declaring that only 
because the recent precedent irrevocably established prac- 
tically does away with that system ‘‘do we find it neces- 
sary to surrender its forms,” and recommending the sev- 
eral classes to request the resignation of their senators and 
refuse to elect successors until it is evident that the Am- 
herst system as originally established can be restored. The 
different classes immediately held separate meetings and 


-commended this action. 


....We have received an interesting college catalog 
from Japan. It is for the ‘‘ Tohoku Gakuin” of Sendai. 
This educationalinstitution, which has had a remarkably 
rapid development, was originally established as a small 
Training School in 1886, its sole endowment being the mite 
of a Japanese widow—twelve pieces of silver. After a 
while it received help from the Reformed (Dutch) Board 
of Missions. In 1888 it was moved to the Ault Memorial 
Hall. In addition to this building the college now has a 
recitation, library and chapel building, with a respectable 
library. At present there are two departments, a prepar- 
atory and collegiate, and a theological. Other departments 
are to be added. In the collegiate department is a faculty 
ot thirteen, all Japanese, except three. The Rev. Masayoshi 
Oshikawa is the president and occupies the chair of Bibli- 
cal Instruction. He is also at the head of the theological 
faculty, which numbersseven. The total of students is 188, 
of whom twenty are in the theological classes in training 
for the ministry. 








Personals. 


THE ninetieth anniversary of General Neal Dow’s 
birthday was celebrated March 20th, in Portland, Me., 
with a public meeting and many calls from personal 
friends. Letters of congratulation were received from 
members of the Maine Congressional delegation, officers 
of the State Government and of several Maine cities, Con- 
gressman Blair, Basil Wilberforce, of Southampton, Eng- 
land, Mr. Talcott, the English labor leader, Dr. T. L. Cuy- 
ler, Mrs. S. F. Chapin, of Charleston, ex-Governor Long, 
of Massachusetts, Frances E. Willard, Sir Leonard Tilley, 
of St. John, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, of England, and many 
others. A congratulatory message was received later from 
the comrades of General Dow who were confined with him 
in Libby Prison. In the Uity Hall there was a public 
meeting in the evening, at which a number of addresses 
were made, including one by General Dow. A portrait of 
General Dow, which has been painted to hang in the State 
House, was shown. In England more than 200 meetings 
were held, including one at Exeter Hall, London, presided 
over by Lady Henry Somerset. Pictures of Generel Dow 
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were displayed at all the meetings. At the Exeter Hal) 
meeting an address to the General was unanimously 
adopted, and the following cable dispatch was ordered 
sent to be read at the public meeting in Portland, Me, . 
To Gen. Neal Dow: 

“ A mighty throng gathered in Exeter Hall crowns your ninety 

beneficent years with love and gratitude, for you can truly Say; 
*When the ear heard me, then it blessed me; and when the eye 
saw me, it gave witnessto me. Because I delivered the poor that 
cried, and the fatherless, and him that had none to help him, 
The blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon me, and 
I caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy. I put on righteous. 
ness and it clothed me; my judgment was a robe and a diadem, 
I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the lame. I was q 
father to the poor, and the cause which I knew not I searched 
out.’—Job 29: 11-16.” 
A letter was read from General Dow to Miss Frances 
Willard, dated January 3d, 1894, in which it was stated that 
there was no tendency in Maine to repeal the prohibitory 
law which had prevailed there for so many years. 


...-Not long since there died in Paris a man very little 
known outside of a comparatively narrow circle, yet whose 
influence upon French history was very potent in many 
ways. Victor Schoelcher, the French Wilberforce, as he 
liked to be called, in view of his efforts for the abolition of 
slavery, was born in Alsace, in 1804. He very early became 
interested in politics, and his father, in order to remove 
him from the exciting scenes of 1827, sent him to the West 
Indies. There he came in direct contact with slavery, and 
became a pronounced Abolitionist long before the time of 
William Lloyd Garrison. In the Revolution of 1848 he be. 
came prominent as under Secretary of State for the Marine 
and the Colonies. He immediately set himself about his 
plans for emancipation, and in two months a decree was 

epassed abolishing slavery. In gratitude Guadeloupe and 
Martinique elected him their representative. The re- 
establishment of the Empire drove him into exile from 
which he returned only when again the Empire fell. An 
ardent Radical, he had no sympathy with the Commune or 
Anarchy in any form. He was devoted to music, art and 
literature, and very proud of his library of over five thou- 
sand volumes, all bound with rigid uniformity, in colors 
that to him best suited their contents; theology in black, 
history in dark brown, etc. He was an earnest, but not 
rapid speaker, and, despite his thoroughly democratic 
ideas, was decidedly aristocratic in his bearing. 


....For some time there have been reports that the Czar 
is planning a change of residence. St. Petersburg cli- 
mate is not conducive to his health, and he has been re- 
peatedly compelled to seek recuperation in the milder 
sections of Southern Russia and the Crimea. In addition 
to this, it is said that the trend of the population is south- 
ward rather than northward, while national feeling cen- 
ters about Kieff more than St. Petersburg. The former 
place is indeed more closely connected with Russian his- 
tory than is the artificial capital on the Neva, and is more 
in accord with the development of the Slavic idea, which 
Peter the Great sought to develop in a manner more forced 
than natural. Itis very possible that a very few years may 
see a complete change in theseat of Government. 


.-..The only one of the personsimplicated in the Panama 
scandals who is now in prison is M. Baihaut, who was also 
the only one who plead guilty. There is much sympathy 
for him, especially in view of the fact that his eldest 
daughter died a few weeks ago, from lung trouble, brought 
on by her daily visits to her father’s prison at Etampes. It 
is announced now that his second and only remaining 
daughter, who, since her sister’s death, has been bearing 
daily consolation to her unfortunate father, is on her death- 
bed. 








Charities. 


THE will of the late Richard S. Ely, of Avon, Conn., 
contains, besides several trusts, a large number of be- 
quests, as follows: St. Luke’s Hospital, $20,000; New York 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, $10,- 
000; New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, $10,000; the Society for the Promotion of the 
Gospel among Seamen, $5,000; the Wetmore Home for 
Fallen and Friendless Women, $5,000; Home for Old Men 
and Aged Couples, $10,000 ; Society for the Suppression of 
Vice, $5,000; the Century Association, $10,000 for a library, 
and the Hartford Art Society, of which his sister is 
honorary president, $10,000. The residue, aftera number 
of trusts and bequests are taken out, goes to Yale Uni- 
versity, to found professorships in the academic, law, med- 
ical and surgical departments of the university. This 
bequest to Yale, which it is estimated will amount to from 
$50,000 to $100,000, is to be known as the “ Richard Ely 
Foundation,” and is made in honor of the decedent’s 
grandfather, the Rev. Richard Ely, who was graduated 


from Yale in 1754, and in honor of his father, who was 
graduated in 1787, and his Uncle Richard, who was gradu- 
ated in 1785. The decedent’s brother was graduated in 
1836, and his son is now preparing to enter the university. 


...-The will of the late Frances Lea Chamberlain, of 
Philadelphia, bequeaths to the National Museum at 
Washington, D.C., the collection of gems and quartz crys- 
tals, which she received from her father, upon the condition 
that it shall be kept intact in the museum for scientific 
purposes, and in the room in which her father’s memorial 
collection shall be deposited, to be called the Isaac Lea 
Collection, and that no part thereof shall at any time be 
sold or disposed of, and, if the same shall not be accepted 
on such condition, or if such condition shall be broken, 
that the same shall revert to her husband. She likewise 
bequeathed to the Protestant Episcopal Domestic and 
Foreiga Missionary Society in the United States $5,000, of 


which sum $2,000 shall be for domestic missions and the 
residue for foreign missions ; the McAll Mission in France, 
$5,000 ; the Seabury Divinity School, in Minnesota, $3,000; 
the trustees of the Fund for the Relief of the Widows and 
et oo of deceased ee ean of the Protestant 
Church, $1,000 ; the Home for Incurables, $1,000. 
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BY E, IRENZ.US STEVENSON, 





EAsTER SUNDAY may properly rank in New York not 
merely among'the superior religious festivals of the year, 
putas having gradually achieved a distinct place in our mu- 
sical season. Not merely does the resident p»pulation so 
account it, but thousands of strangers anoually come to the 
city, from greater or less distavces, to be auditors on what 
is not only a holy-day but an elaborately impressive con- , 
cert day. The larger part of the local church-going 
public seems increasingly in sympathy with quite all 
the ornamentation, one can say the super-ornamentation 
of the great Sunday’s imposing services. Itisa question 
whether anywhere—with the possible exception of Paris— 
so wide a variety of orchestral and vocal music is off- red, 
or the conditions of Easter’s musical performances 
are kept at such a hight of excellence. How far what is 
sung or played in our city churches when analyzed is 
ecclesiastical in spirit and form, is a topic too fertile in 
controversial matter for discussion on the part of both 
Protestants and Catholics to dwell upon here. In ap- 
proaching it one is reminded immediately of the prudent 
Chinese sage in the fairy tale, who, surveying his auditors, 
all eagerly awaiting counsel, begins : “* Before we talk over 
this matter it will be absolutely necessary for us to re- 
view all the events of the past five hundred years.” 

As part of this Easter’s musical record there is given as 
usual (especially at the request of numerous subscribers to 
this journal who are not New Yorkers in residence) an ab- 
stract of music in some of the most important of metro- 
politan churches, The reference is to those programs that 
may be reckoned as particular indicatious of works and 
what composers the taste of choir leaders and congregations 
just now brings forward. 

First Presbyterian, Fifth Avenue and Twelfth Street (pastor, 
the Rev. Dr. George Duffield. Quartet choir. . Programs se - 
Jected from miscellaneous composers, including Handel, Mendels- 
sobn, Stainer, Arthur Foote, de la Tombelle, Bossi, Dubois and 
Berthold Tours. 

West Presbyterian Church, Forty-second Street Organist, 
p. A. Schnecker. Quartet choir. Anthems, “*Come, See the 
Place,” William Reed ; “Christ the Lord is Risen To-day,”” Henry 
Wilson; and “Christ Our Passover,” Frank N. Shepard; Gloria in 
F, Berthold Tours; Air, “*l Know that my Redeemer Liveth,’’ 
Handel; and three anthems by the organist of the church. 

Madison Square Presbyterian Church (pastor, the Rev. Dr. 
Charles H. Parkhurst). Double quartet choir and extra choristers. 
A simple musical program, not varying materially in scope from 
that usual on other Sundays. 

Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, Fifty-fifth Street (pastor, 
the Rev. Dr. John Hall). The festival has no announced musical 
recognition. 

Collegiate Reformed Church, Fifth Avenue (pastor, the Rev. 
Edward B. Coe). Quartet choir. The selections for the two serv- 
ices were numbers respectively by Barnby, Monk, Mozart, Tours 
and the principal anthem by Mr. Carl Walter, organist of the 
church; church music by modern English composers predomi- 
nated. 

The Marble Reformed Church, Fifth Avenue and Twenty- 
ninth Street (pastor, the Rev. Dr. Burrell). Quartet choir; cor- 
net. Instrumental and vocal selections which include the names 
of Guilmant (Prelude, Opus 18), Anthems by Wilson, Fuller and 
Tebbs, and numbers by various modern English or American 
writers of the time. 

Calvary Baptist Church, Fifth Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street 
(pastor, the Rev. R. S. MacArthur). Quartet choir and the 
choral club of the Church, forty voices. Five special selections 
respectively by Gounod, Hawley, Shepherd, Spoher and Nevin. < 

The Methodist churches have always been in tae van in 
this musical recognition of E.ister, and the present recur- 
rence offers no exception to the practice; but the few pro- 
grams which have come to the hand of the present writer 
do not offer features calling for record. 

The Protestant Episcopal churches, in a large number of 
instances, have the advantage of vested choirs, in addition 
to soloists. Tney also are apt to introduce the orchestra 
into their Easter services, A peculiar esthetic effective- 
ness is the consequence, approaching closely in degree that 
of the day’s offices in the Catholic churches—offices in some 
examples practically identical with the latter. The pro- 
grams which are here mentioned as representative are as 
follows: 


Trinity Church, Broadway (rector, the Rev. Morgan Dix). 
Double choral choir, orchestra and organ. Communion Service 
from Haydn's First Mass. Offertory air, * But Thou Didst Not 
Leave His Soul in Hell,” Handel. Vespers, Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis, Mendelssohn; and an anthem from Handel. 

Grace Church, Broadway (rector, the Rev. Wm. R. Hunting- 
ton). Quartet choir, chancel choir and organ. The music for the 
services selected from various modern popular writers. 

St. Thomas's Church, Fifth Avenue and Fifty-third Street 
(rector, the Rev. J. W. Brown). Quartet choir, double chorus, 
organ and harp. The music for the day selected from Mozart, 
Dr. Gauntlett, Faure, G. W. Warren and R. H. Warren. Or- 
ganist, G. W. Warren. 

Trinity Chapel, Twenty-fifth Street (rector, the Rev. W. H. 
Vibbert). Sarpliced choir. The selections by Rimbault, Alex- 
ander, Wilson, Gregory, Elliott, Fusselt, Eyre and West. 

St. Mary the Virgin, West Forty-fifth Street (rector, the Rev. 
T. McKee Brown). Soloists, vested chvir, orchestra and organ. 
Mass in C, Beethoven ; and portions of the service selected trom 
— Lassen, Meyerbeer, Palestrina, Reinecke, Romberg and 
others, 

Church of Zion and St. Timothy, West Fifty-seventh Street. 
Fullchoral service. Mass,Gounod’s ** Messe des Orpheonistes,” 
No.2; and the remainder of the music by Beethoven, Schubert, 
Gounod, Guilmant, Stanford and others. 

St. Ignatius, West Fortieth Street (rector, the Rev. Arthur 
Ritchie). Soloists, vested choral choir, organ and orchestra. 
Siles's massin C., Selections from Mendelssohn, Monk, Pales- 
trina and Guilmant. 

St. Bartholomew’s Church, Madison Avenue and Forty- 
fourth Street (rector, the Rev. David H. Greer). Vested choir of 
fifty voices. The principal service, as set by the organist, R. H. 
Warren; the “ Hallelujah Chorus” of Handel; Gounod’s * Un- 
fold ye Portals Everlasting,” and other music by modern Eng- 
lish and French writers. 

All Souls’ Church (rector, the Rev. Heber Newton). Full vested 
choir. For the communion, portions of Gounod’s “ St. Cecilia ” 
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Mass; the “ Hallelujah Chorus * from Beethoven's ‘* The Mount 
of Olives,” and extensive additional music also by Gounod and 
other modern writers. 

In the Roman Catholic churches the main matter to be 
noted is naturally tae authorship of the Mass for the day. 
In the matter of the processionals and recessionals a much 
greater discretion seems exercised just now than was the 
case a few years ago. Aforetime the ministrants approach- 
ed the altar or retired from it to the crackling and trill- 
ing overture to some Rossinian or Auber opera, and the 
Offertory might be Bach or Offenbach. A Papal Encycli- 
cal on the subject of the sort of music to be sanctioned in 
the services is yet quite in order; but Papal monitions no 
longer will be as much in contrast with the state of things 
as would have been the case ten years ago. The few 
Masses noted here are tuken at random, given for the most 
part with the fullest accesso. ies in the way of instrumental 
and vocal assistance : 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Fifth Avenue. Messe Solennelle, 
Gounod ; additional numbers of Handel, Hummel, Saint-Saéns 
and Kretcshmar. 

St. Francis Xavier, West Sixteenth Street. Mass, Nierder- 
mayer’s Grand Mass. (Credo, by Bruno Oscar Klein, organist of 
the Church), and additional music by Svendsen, Lemmens and 
others. 

St. Leo’s Church, East Twenty-eighth Street. Mass, in part, by 
Guilmant. (Credo, by W. H. Mulligan, formerly organist of the 
church.) Incidental numbers by Mendelssohn, Raff and Gounod. 

St. Stephen’s Church, East I'wenty-eighth Street. Mass com- 
posed for St. Peter’s Church, Rome, 1893, F. G. Dossert, organist 
of the church. Additional music from Bach, Haydn, Cherubini, 
Gounod, Merkel, Guilmant, Mendelssohn, Rheinberger and 
others. 

St. Gabriel’s Church, East Thirty-seventh Street. Von Weber’s 
Mass in E Flat. Additional music, selected. 








Urws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


A NEW Chinese convention has been agreed upon be- 
tween Secretary Gresham and the Chinese Minister and 
presented to the Senate. It is to hold for ten years, during 
which time the coming of Chiaese laborers to the United 
States is to be absolutely prohibited, except, however, that 
any registered Chinese laborer who bas a lawful wife, 
child or parent in the United States, or property thereia of 
the value of $1,000, or debts of like amount due him and 
pending settlement, may visit China and retura to this 
country. Any Chinaman, to leave this country and re- 
turn, must file with the Government such papers as shall 
definitely and fully describe himself and his relations ; he 
shall be absent not more than one year, tho that abseuce 
may, in case of sickness or disability beyond his control, 
be extended. The provisions do not affect the rights at 
present enjoyed by such Chinese subjects as are officials, 
teachers, students, merchants or travelers; nor does it 
affect such Chinese laborers as desire the privilege of 
transit across the country. It also recognizes the right of 
the Government of China to enforce laws or regulations of 
registration on the part of American laborers, and the 
United States Government is to furnish to the Chinese 
Government registers or reports of all citizens of the 
United States resident in China, including missionaries 
residing both within and without the treaty ports, not in- 
cluding, however, diplomatic and other officers of the 
United States, with their body and household servants. 
The treaty has aroused considerable opposition, many of 
the Western representatives, especially, claiming that it 
practically allows all Chinamen to come into the country, 
it being very easy to evade the restrictions. 


...-The New Jersey Senate deadlock was broken on 
March 2ist oy a decision of the Supreme Court in the quo- 
warranto case presented toit. The decision declared that 
the Democratic body presided over by Senator Adrain had 
no standing and that the title of Maurice A. Rogers, presi- 
dent of the Republican Senate, was complete. All of the 
justices in the court except Justice Abbett concurred in 
the opinion which was presented by Chief Justice Beasley. 
The decision as presented wa3 very strong in its stute- 
ments, declaring that the opinion given by Attorney- 
General Stockton was entirely unfounded; the Senate 
under the Constitution of the State was not a continuous 
body. Governor Werts accepted the decision, issued com- 
missions to the State officers chosen by the concurrent 
action of the Republican Senate and tae House dating 
from April 24, and filed all bills passed by the two bodies. 
On the next day the Senate met in the Senate Chamber, 
seven of the Democratic members taking their seats and 
acknowledying the action of the court without objection. 
Not only does the decision affect the Senate, but it de- 
poses the Democratic Superintendents of the Fire and 
Police Departments in Newirk and Jersey City, and also 
the Democratic Police Boards in Treuton, Paterson and 
Camden. Ali of these offisials have given up their places 
without opposition. It is considered on every handa great 
victory for the cause of good government and a vindica- 
tion of the honor of the Bench. 


....-The Gravesend trials have been carried on through 
the week. Justice Sutherland having failed to appear, his 
bonds: are forfeited. Justice Newton plead guilty, and 
received a somewhat mitigated sentence. Others also fol- 
lowed. Many of the indicted officers were turned over by 
their bondsmen. In some cases they secured new ones. 
The counsel for Johu Y. McKane has been endeavoring 
repeatedly to secure a writ of habeas corpus to brizg him 
from the prison, but without success. Their last applica- 
tion was denied by Justice O’Briea, with a sharp rebuke 
to the lawyers for making it, claiming that ic is trifling 
with the courts and justice, and wiil make a farce of pro- 
ceeding on habeas corpus if such repeated applic itions are 
allowed. With regard to MsKane’s accounts, a letter 
from his son states that he has vouchers for all expenses, 
and that in truth Gravesend is indebted to him. 
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.... Considerable pressure has been brought to bear upon 
President Cleveland during the week both for and against 
his veto of the Bland bill. The Chamber of Commerce ap- 
pointed a strong committee, of this city, to present to 
him an appealiofavor of the veto, but under special re- 
quest of him they did not visit Washington. There seems 
to be a general impression that be will give the veto even 
tho it may endanger the Wilson bill. 


-..-In Colorado the militia who were sent to Cripple 
Creek have been recalled. The Supreme Court also states 
that the Governor did not have the power to call out the 
militia to enforce his orders. He undoubtedly had the 
right and power to remove the commissioners, but the 
matter should have been passed upon in the courts. Pro- 
ceedings instituted to decide the correctness of the action 
of the Governor in removing the commissioners have re- 
sulted in supporting him. 


.... Che Chilean Claims Commission has hinded down a 
number of decisions, all but one being against United 
States claimants, on the ground that no claims made by 
persons who had assisted the enemies of either couutry 
were to be considered. Taus the claims of the Graces of 
this city for $2,509 000 were dismissed on the grouud that 
they had given aid and comfort to the enemies of Chile. 


...-A court martial to investigate into the loss of the 
“* Keursarge’’ met in this city last week. The first trial 
will be of Commander Heyermaa, and that will be fol- 
iowed by the court martial of Lieutenant Lyman, the 
navigator. 

....Testimony in the Troy murder case has resulted in 
the conviction of Saea for the murder of Ross. 


FOREIGN. 


...-Louis Kossuth died at Turin, March 20th. Arrange- 
ments were made for his burial at Bada Pesth. Tas ques- 
tion of the Government paying honors to his memory has 
aroused a great deal of discussion in that city. The Presi- 
dent of the Hungarian Council presented a motion for a 
suita»le tribute to the memory of the patriot, but the lead- 
er of the Indevendence Party demanded that in addition 
the entire expeuse3 be paid and a vote of thanks be given 
to Italy for haviug givea him a refuge. The result was 
that the motion of tae President was adopted by a large 
Majority. his aroused some oppositiun on the part of 
the stuients, who rose in a mob, insisting upon the closing 
of many of the buildings which were kept open. -The 
Government was unable for a time to secure absolute 
order. Thesons of Kossuth, who have charge of the burial, 
at last sent word that the body would not be taken there 
unless there was quiet in the city. 


.... Notwithstanding the flight of Admiral Da Gama, the 
insurgent government has been continued, ard Admiral 
Mello has been proclaimed itshead. President Peixoto has 
revived the imperial decrees of 1838 and 1851, authorizing 
the execution without formal trial of ail persons who have 
taken up arms against the Government as wel! as those 
who have aided or abetted, directly or indirectly, the cause 
of the rebelliun. This bas aroused very much opposition 
on the part of European Governments, and he has been 
very severely criticised. It seems to have given additional 
ground for the continuauce of the insurrection. Admiral 
Mello says that the action of Da Gama was iuevitable 
after the interference of Admiral Benham in protecting 
vessels landing their cargoes at the wharves, and after his 
failure to land horses at Nictheroy. Puortuyal has refused 
the request to surrender tue insurgent refugees. 


...-ln England there has been nospecial change through- 
out the week. Lord Randolph Churchill called up an 
obsolete order of the House of Commons forbidding peers 
to influence voters in connection with an election, and 
applied it to Lord Rosebery’s speech at Edinburgh. The 
motion, however, was not pressed andit has aroused more 
ridicule than approval. Mr. Gladstone has had a consulta- 
tation with the oculist and it seems that a cataruct is form- 
ing in each eye, which may deprive him of sight for atime, 
but can be removed without danyer. In a letter to the 
Midlothian Libera!s he affirmed that Home Fuze isstill the 
leading issue. 


.... Che Bluefields incident continues to attract consid- 
erable notice. The British ship ** Blake”’ has come to the 
Mosquito coast. Secretary Gresham reports to the Senate 
that the British Government has iuformed Ambassador 
Bayard that they have no thought whatever of any pro 
tectorate, and have acted merely to secure safety at Blue- 
fields and check any acts of violeace. On the other band, 
it is claimed by miny that their action really involves a 
protectorate over that section aod special agreement with 
Nicaragua. 


....Lhe Russo-German commercial treaty is in force, 
formal ratifications having been exchanged, and a speech 
on it by Count Caprivi has been interpreted as indicating 
a plan for a European customs union. It is understood 
that this indicates a practical renewal of the alliance of the 
three Emperors of Russia, Germany and Austria, whose 
effect upon the Triple Aliiance may be serious, compelling 
Italy to come to an understanding with France. 


...-There has been somewhat of acrisis in France over 
the proposition’ of creating a ministry for the Colonies, 
The Senate refused this at first, but after a conciliatory 
specch by the Premier it was granted. 


.... At a meeting of the International Sanitary Confer- 
ence in Paris, plans hive been proposed for surveillance of 
the Red Seaand Persian Galf in order to secure the health- 
ful transportation of Mecca pilgrims. 


....-The Belgium Cabinet has resigned in consequence of 
the rejection by the Deputies of its bill for Proportionate 
Representation, 
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NOTICES. 





All communications for the Editorial, Literary, News and Mis- 
celianeous Columns of this journal should be addressed to The Edi- 
tor of The Independent, P. 0. Box 2787. 

¢@~ All business communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
fae INDEPENDENT, P. 0. Box 2787. 

Remittances should be made payable to THE INDEPENDENT. 

t@"No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever 
is intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address 
of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of good 
faith. 

"We do not hold ourselves responsible for any views or opinions 
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THE RESPONSE TO THE BISHOPS. 


THE comments of the religious press on the letters of 
the Episcopal bishops are quite as important as the letters 
themselves. We should have been glad if we could have 
published most of them in full, but this would have re- 
quired the surrender of all the space of this issue. We 
give only the salient points of many long articles, on 
pages 13 and 14. Those who have read the candid and 
courteous letters of the bishops should by all means read 
the responses of the denominational press of the various 
Churches interested. 

Some surprise has been expressed at the singular 
unanimity of the bishops. They are apparently of one 
mind. They regard Ministerial Reciprocity as neither 
possible nor necessary to Church unity. The responses, 
while differing on many minor points, are also in striking 
accord on the main question. They say, substantially, 
that if the Historic Episcopate is an inflexible institution 
which cannot be amended or modified so as to be con- 
sistent with the recognition of the ministries of other 
churekes, Church unity is an impossibility. At the very 
threshold of the temple Congregationalists, Presbyterians, 
Baptists and others are met by a demand for an 
Episcopal card of admission. It is not recognized as 
a common meeting ground on which every Church has 
as much right to stand as every other Church ; but the 
keepers of the house are the Episcopalians, and those 
who would enter must enter upon the Episcopal terms. 
To do this would be to admit that the Apostolic Succes- 
sion is of vital importance, and that they who have it 
not are not scriptural Churches, but only unshepherded 
flocks. Of course, the right of conscience is universal. 
It belongs to the bishops beyond dispute ; it belongs to 
others also, and it must be equally respected in them. 

** We cannot,” say the bishops, ‘‘ surrender our convic- 
tion that the Historic Episcopate is divinely appointed, 
and must be faithfully preserved. The admission of 
your ministers to our pulpits would be betrayal of a 
great trust.” 

** And we cannot,” is the response, “surrender our 
conviction that we are complete, competent Churches 
of Jesus Christ, led by the Spirit, and blessed with great 
fruitfulness.” 

It is obvious that while these convictions remain un- 
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changed there can be no surrender on either side, and 
no compromise. But there need not be war. There can 
be an agreement to disagree, and, meantime, to seek for 
additional light. Relaxation must come, in the lapse of 
time, and it must come, of course, where there is the 
most stringency. In matters of doctrine the Episcopal 
Church has been called the ‘* roomiest Church in Ameri- 
ca.” Its ministers have great liberty of thought within 
certain definite limits, none in other Evangelical Churches 
more so. Shall questions of polity and ministerial 
authority be held more rigidly than questions of faith? 
We do not believe that it will always beso. The logic 
of time and circumstances must tell against it. 

A pertinent question is, What degree of agreement 
must there be to justify and require Christian fellow- 
ship? There are certain Lutherans who hold that there 
can properly be no fellowship with those who do not 
accept the Lutheran Confessions, ‘‘ confessing and be- 
lieving ” what they set forth and ‘‘condemning and re- 
jecting” what they reject. Fellowship, they contend, 
involves responsibility for the errors that those fellow- 
shiped may hold. But most Protestants take a more 
liberal position. The United Brethren in Christ 
used to exclude from membership all connected 
with secret societies; but it did not feel that it 
was false to this principle in being in full fellowship 
with Churches that have no law against secret societies. 
Why may notthe Episcopal Church maintainits law of 
the Historic Episcopate and at the same time fellowship 
those who do not profess to have it? It may hold that 
this ancient order is necessary to its own existence, and 
that the Churches which have it not are defective, and 
still have fellowship with them on the ground that they 
are Christians and in possession of the Christian faith. It 
is along this line that relaxation may and probably will 
come, 


»~ 
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JUSTICE IN NEW JERSEY. 








‘* JERSEY JUSTICE” is again conspicuous. By its deci- 
sion last week as to which is the valid State Senate the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey has shown itself free from 
all partisan considerations and has given ‘‘ Jersey Jus- 
tice” a’ new title to respect. It has declared that the 
body organized by the majority of Senators is organized 
according to the Constitution, and is therefore entitled 
to recognition as the true Senate, and that the body con- 
sisting chiefly of hold-over Senators, which has assumed 
to be the Senate of the State and which was recognized 
as such by the Governor, was not organized according to 
the provisions of the Constitution, and is not therefore 
the rightful Senate. This decision, we say, is of im- 
mense importance, not so much because of the legal 
principle it vindicates, as because it gives effect to the 
intent of the Constitution and to the voice of the people. 

Democratic rule in New Jersey has been approaching a 
climax of badness for several years past. The last time 
the Republicans had control of the Legislature they put 
upon the statute books some very important reform leg- 
islation, including the County Local Option Act, with its 
high license-restrictive sections, a better method of se- 
lecting jurors, and other measures designed to secure 
purer elections and better government. With the help 
of the Third Party the Democrats got control of the 
Legislature in the following year, and the temperance 
and other reform legislation was speedily swept out of 
existence and new laws were enacted, which gave the 
liquor power complete control, tied the hands of the 
courts, invaded the rights of municipalities to self-gov- 
ernment, and legalized the nefarious business of the race- 
track gamblers, against the protest of the better people 
of the State. The race-track measures were the last 
straw that broke the camel’s back. They were the cli- 
max of the bad legislation and government for which the 
Democrats have made themselves responsible. 

The people of the State rose at the last election in in- 
dignant protest against the whole course of Democratic 
rule for years past, and changed the political complexion 
of both Houses of the Legislature. It was a great and 
sweeping victory, greater by far than anybody antici- 
pated. Not only was there a considerable majority 
against the Democrats in the Lower House, but eleven of 
the twenty-one Senators elected were Republicans. In- 
stigated by the race-track men and by the fear that the 
corrupt work of the previous Democratic Legislatures 
would be repealed, an attempt was made by the hold- 
over Senators, nine in number, with the assistance of one 
newly elected Democratic Senator, to organize the Sen- 
ate and keep control of it, and thus prevent the repeal of 
the laws against which the people had pronouncef judg- 
ment. They took possession of the Senate chamber, and 
gave the Republican Senators-elect to understand that 
not all of them would be seated. The Republicans, shut 
out of the Senate chamber, organized in another part of 
the capital, and, assuming to be the Senate of the State, 
passed bills as they came from the Assembly, and sent 
them to the Governor. The latter, under the advice of 
the Attorney-General, refused to recognize the Repub- 


-‘lican Senate, but did recognize the officers of the other 


Senate, which, of course, could not transact any business, 
as it never had a quorum, 

Decent Democrats, disgusted with the course of the 
Democratic Senators, insisted that something should be 
done to settle the difficulty ; and at last the question was 
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brought before the Supreme Court and fully argued there 
In brief, the court holds that the contention of the "sg 
ocratic Senators that the Senate is a continuous body is 
not well grounded ; that, according to the Constitution 
its legislative life begins and ends with that of the As. 
sembly ; that it must be organized every .year by the 
election of officers; and that this fact alone would be 
conclusive against the arguments that it is a continuous 
body; for a continuous body like the Senate of the 
United States has its permanent president, and is in a 
condition at all times to proceed with legislative busi- 
ness. The court thus decides in favor of the Republican 
body, and the episode is ended, Democratic Senators 
having joined that body, and the Governor recognizing 
it and all the acts which it has passed. 

It should be a matter of pride to every resident of the 
State that its Supreme Court, which is overwhelmingly 
Democratic, has thus risen above all partisan considera- 
tions, and has rendered a decision which not only vindi- 
cates the Constitution and the wishes of the people as 
expressed last fall, but does substantial justice. Courts 
that can thus utterly ignore partisan questions must 
command the highest respect of all law-abiding citizens, 

The abominable race-track laws have all been swept 
away. Bookmaking on race courses and elsewhere, 
however carried on, is made indictable as a disorderly 
act ; the wrongs done to municipalities have been righted 
by restoring to them the power of selecting their own 
officers ; the licenses already issued to race-track men 
are annulled, and a number of offices established as 
simecures are abolished. The policy of the Legislature is 
to go on and complete this reform work and then adjourn 
without any partisan legislation. If this course is rigidly 
followed it will undoubtedly meet the approval of the 
decent voters of the State, and the party that thus regis- 
ters the popular mandate will be again intrusted with 
power. 

In this magnificent overturn of corrupt elements in 
New Jersey there is another most encouraging lesson 
for refurmers. Justice is sometimes so long delayed 
that it seems as tho the triumph of the wrongdoers would 
be completé. But sooner or later Justice comes to her 
throne and scatters the conspirators. 


& 
o> 


LOUIS KOSSUTH. 


WE print on page 25 an account of the career 
of one of the greatest men of the present century, 
and yet a man whose great work was concentrated 
within half a dozen years before 1849. He had the 
magnificent ambition to make Hungary an independ- 
ent republic. The time seemed ripe for it, and he 
would have succeeded had it not been for the inter- 
vention of that enemy of all liberty—Russia. So in 
Hungary as in Prussia and Austria and France, the mag- 
nificent hopes of the revolutionists of 1848 ended in 
utter overthrow. The combined forces of absolutism 
were too great to be met. Kossuth became an exile ; 
Haynau trampled on the patriots, men and women, in a 
sea of blood, and left his name an execration to the suc- 
ceeding ages. Kossuth wandered over the seas and at- 
tempted here in America and later in England to secure 
support for renewed revolutionary action. But it was 
alla failure. When the Empire of Napoleon III had 
been set up and England’s Queen was hobnobbing with 
him, and the Concordat had been established between the 
Austrian Empire and the Pope, the end of his agitation 
had come. All he could do after that was to stand a 
silent protest against that which he could not prevent; 
and all his oratory, all his passionate invectives, all his 
magnificent organizing power, seemed to him fruitless. 
He retired to the capital of Piedmontand there earned 
his bread as a humble teacher. His heart was well- 
nigh broken. He could not well see that what he had 
sought by immediate methods and at a bound was being 
acbieved in slower ways and under a constitutional em- 
pire, and Hungary has now reasonable freedom. And 
Hungary knows that for it she owes much gratitude to 
Kossuth who would never consent to return to her soil 
until his dead body was brought back to receive the hon- 
ors of a liberator in its capital city. 

We have told elsewhere the story of his life. We will 
tell here in his own words what probably no other jour- 
nal will report, something of his earnest religious con- 
victions, which were the source of his intense passion for 
liberty. He wrote to the editor of THE INDEPENDENT, 
under date of June 2ist, 1855 : 

‘‘T am a Protestant by birth, education, and conviction. 
1 belong to that community which profess in principle the 
Augsburgian Evangelical Confession. So the followers of 
Luther call themselves, and are called in the covenants and 
fundamental treaties to which our persecuted ancestors (I 
have some among mine who died on the scaffold, others 
who died in exile for religion’s sake), sword in hand have 
pledged the Hapsburg in faith and oath. Our heroes have 
fought, have vanquished and conquered, and laid down 
their victorious arms when they saw the vanquished per- 
secutor plead repentance, and swear to respect the freedom 
of conscience. They trusted a Christian’s oath from the 
lips of aking. They were betrayed, and we were sold. Wo 
to whoever trusts a king ; and a Hapsburg too! the worst 
of all whose name ever has disgraced a crown. 

“ Well, we are called in our public documents ‘ Evangel- 
ics of the Augsburgian Confession,’ like as the followers of 
Calvin are called ‘ Evangelics of the Helvetic Confession.’ 
The denomination to which I belong had an 
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perfectly democratic, resulting in perfect autonomy, and age fortheir profit. If the Treasurer or the Congress of the 
we were anxiously careful to preserve that character from United States should coin sixty cent dollars, and require 
the public to take them for one-hundred-cent dollars, 
and promise to give a hundred-cent dollar (gold) for a 
sixty-cent dollar when asked to, and then should not keep 
the forty-cent seigniorage saved in the vaults to protect 
the coin issued, but should coin that seigniorage vacuum 
also, then those parties in Philadelphia and Washington 
would deserve to be prosecuted and sent to the peniten- 


degeneration;and to repulse from that organization all 
attempts at inroad, from clerical ambition alike as from 
interference of the civil powers, Every parish had a cler- 
gyman for minister and a layman for inspector, both 
elected by universal suffrage of ali the members of the 
congregation in the parish, both subject to the control of 
the community, in the assemblies of which every member 
had an equal vote. Several parishes together were united 
in a Seniorate, with one of the parish ministers for ‘Se- 
nior,’ and with a layman for ‘Inspector of the Seniorate,’ 
both elected by all the members of all the parishes on the 
universal suffrage; the votes collected by parish and sent 
in under seal—both Inspector and Senior joint chairmen 
of the Senioral Assembly, composed of delegates of the 
parishes and subject to their control.” , 

He then tells how the Seniorates were united in superin- 
tendencies, having both an ecclesiastical and a laicai head 
and both elected by universal suffrage ; the votes col- 
lected individually and counted publicly in the parish 
assemblies, and how above all was a General Assembly 
with a layman for sole chairman, and in which only 
those regularly appointed could vote; yet any member 
throughout the land had the right of speech and discus- 
sion in any Assembly to the highest, and he continues : 


“Such is the character of religion I profess, and the 
organization of the Church to which I belong. The Bible 
and perfect autonomy is its basis. Alas, that autonomy 
in church and school is crushed under the iron rule of the 
Jesuitical Hapsburgs, reinstalled to power by- Russian 
bayonets. But it is and will remain alive, indomitable in 
the conscience of individuals, and so may God bless us as 
we shall neither cease nor rest till we have reintegrated 
the collective personality of our nation to the inalienable 
right of freedom and autonomy, religious, civil and politi- 
cal, 

“Oh, country of my birth, how I love thee. My nation, 
how proud Lam of thee! The more I have seen the world,the 
more [love and esteem the peopleof my nativeland. ... 
There is no family nobler than that of man, equal in des- 
tiny, duties and national rights, and to do one’s duty is no 
matter for pride. My pride is to be a Hungarian. I say 
pride, sir, because I know of no people like mine, thoI have 
seen many ofthem. . . . I know of bigotry, fanaticism 
intolerance, exclusiveness or indifference in other coun- 
tries, but I know of no nation but the Hungarian—the 
essential character of which is respect for the freedom of 
conscience unbiased by any partial consideration. I know 
of no nation, the social character of which is formed to an 
equal degree by the rule: ‘ Don’t pretend to stand up be- 
tween God and my conscience. Adore him as thy conscience 
advise thee, I will support thy right to do so—support 
thou my right to do the same, and let not the difference 
in our dogmas interfere with our fraternal affections and 
social regards.’ Such is my nation, sir. . . . Suchis 
the people of my native land, sir. Show me anotheralike on 
earth! Bear with me for having dwelt on this so long. 
You may imagine howI must love this my people. You 
may guess the pang I must feel at knowing this my people 
downtrodden, oppressed; you may guess what to a Hun- 
garian it must be to be an exile, and you will not grudge 
to the exile the consolation of exulting in the merits and 
the worth, not of himself, but of his people.”’ 

But that he did not find the precepts of the Christianity 
in which he so pa3sionately believed practiced by pro- 
fessedly Christian Governments is abundantly made 
clear in the quotations from his letters we have published 
elsewhere. His own standard was pure and high. His 
oratory had its inspiration from such Christian ideals ; 
by these he judged and condemned the world. 

A report is published to the effect that in his last hours 
he submitted to the ritesof the Roman Catholic Church. 
Whether this old man, in his ninety-second year, at the 
end of a long and very p.inful sickness, consciously 
changed his faith in the hour of death we will leave it to 
the readers of the above lines of his to judge. We sim- 
ply honor him as one of the most magnificent figures of 
the century, not like Gladstone and Bismarck, who have 
been great and permanent luminaries, but one who for a 
little while outshone every other star, and then through 
the reverses of fortune, but not of purpose, retired into 
the indistinguished spaces of the starry heavens. 


“™ 


EX-SENATOR FARWELL'S QUESTION. 


IT seems that certain persons in the West are reported 
—we do not easily believe it—to have coined, without 
authority of the Government, half a million silver dol- 
lars, real silver and full weight, so well copied that they 
cannot be detected, for the sake of the profit of over forty 
cents on a dollar, owing to the depreciation of silver. 
Ex-Senator Farwell, of Illinois, one of the statesmen with 
a Populist craze on him, thus writes: 

“T see by the newspapers that some ‘ gentlemen’ resid- 
ing in Omaha, have recently coined a large number of sil- 
ver dollars—more than 500,000. They are exactly like 
those that are being coined in Philadelphia, New Orleans 
and San Francisco. Nobody can tell the difference, because 
there is no difference. They contain precisely the same 
quantity and quality of metal as those coined at the above- 
named places, 

“T observe, also, that it is the purpose of the Govern- 
ment to prosecute these ‘gentlemen,’ and send them to 
the penitentiary for coining these dollars. Will you kindly 
inform me if it is also the purpose of the Government to 
prosecute the parties in Philadelphia, San Francisco and 
New Orleans, who are doing exactly the same thing, and 
greatly oblige ?” 


Those men are forgers. and they depend on the seignior- 
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tiary. 


Now, what is the difference in the two cases, and what 

is the crime of the sixty-cent counterfeiters in Omaha? 
The Government puts out consciously and purposely 
money of less than its face value, or of no inherent value 
at all, money of silver, nickel, copper and paper. Only 
its gold coins are of their face value. 
be worth one-fifth of a cent, inherently. But it basa 
circulation value of one cent, and will pass for one cent, 
for just one reason, namely, that the United States will 
give a real cent value forit, if asked to do so. 
lar bill is but stamped green paper and is not worth one 
centinherently. But the United States will give a real 
ten dollar eagle for that half cent’s worth of paper, and 
it keeps ten dollars’ worth of gold or silver in its vaults 
“to redeem it with when asked to do so. 
Omaha man makes a cent just like the Government’s 
cent, putting in it only one-fifth of a cent’s worth of 
metal, or a nickel with only two cents’ worth of metal, 
ora dollar with only sixty cents’ worth of metal, does 
he keep the seigniorage, the extra forty cents on the 
dollar, in a vault, and will he pay a real dollar for his 
silver sixty cent dollar when asked todo so? Not atall. 
On the contrary, he passes off his unprotected dollar for 
a@ protected dollar, and means to compel the United 
States to be responsible to redeem this debased dollar 
with a real dollar. He steals the credit of the 
Government to the amount of forty cents for every dol- 
lar he puts out. He is a forger, 
It is not merely that the coining of money is by law a 
monopoly of the Government, like the Post Office, tho 
that is the fact, and reason enough for putting the man 
in prison who might be so foolish as to utter counterfeit 
eagles of full weight in pure gold ; but the Omaha manis 
offering as a hundred-cent dollar what is only sixty cents, 
and he is not supporting it at its hundred-cent nominal 
value by redeeming it in gold. He is a thief to the ex- 
teni of forty cents on a dollar, a thief from the Govern- 
ment which he compels, if his forgery is not detected, 
to redeem his forged coins; and if he were to flood the 
country with such dollars beyond the Government’s 
power to redeem them, then silver would fall to a dis- 
count and the good name of the nation for honesty 
If the United States 
Government should do the same thing, by coining 
the seigniorage, and not keeping inits vaults the full 
face value of silver coin and silver notes 
then it would be a fraud and would be in the gravest 
danger of bankruptcy. The difference between the mint 
at Philadelphia and the Omaha counterfeiter is, then, that 
the one protects its deficiency, while the other does not ; 
the one acts in good faith, while the othér does not; the 

one is honest, the other a fraud. 

Ex-Senator Farwell has not the slightest conception of 
the first principles of finance, and it is such financial her- 
esy as he has propounded that makes the silly stock in 


be disgraced by his fraud. 


trade of the Populists. 


Acent coin may 


if not a thief. 





Editorial 3 Votes. 


IN our issue this week Prof. G. B. Willcox, D.D., points 
out the duty of the Church as to social reforms; the Rev. 
H. R. Haweis gives some interesting reminiscences of 
Dean Stanley; Samuel H. Virgin, D.D., treats of our 
Lord’s triumphs; Maurice Thompson rescues literature 
from the hands of ignorance ; the Rev. 8S. E. Bishop speaks 
of the moral character of the native Hawaiians ; James Payn 
treats of miscellaneous lighter English topics; Percy L. 
Parker presents the views of Walter Besant about women ; 
Julia H. Chesney describes the life of Americans in Dres- 
den; Kate Foote touches lightly on Washington topics; 
Frank Weitenkampf speaks of the decorative labors of E. 
H. Latilla; William N. Black opens the subject of the 
country road; and E. P. Powell gives interesting instruc- 
tion in reference to the insect pests of the garden. 
are poems by Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, L. A. McGaffey, 
Graham R. Tomson, Samantha W. Shoup, and Louise R. 
Baker; and stories by Katharine B. Foot, Charles G. D. 
Roberts, and Mabel Gifford. We give one page to an ac- 
count of the life and work of our contributor of old days, 
Louis Kossuth, and one to comments on the letters of 
“the Bishops. Dr. Burdett Hart describes a notable series 
of sermons in Philadelphia by Princeton men. 


THERE are some antagonists with whom it is a pleasure 
to deal, because, however hard they may strike, they mean 
to be honest, to treat their opponents’ arguments fairly, 
and to preserve the courtesies of gentlemanly behavior. 
There is no such pleasure in dealing with The Evening 
Post, because its methods forbid a self-respecting antago- 
nist to meet it on itsown ground. We said in our issue of 
March 15th that Mr. Blount’s inquiry into affairs in 
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Hawaii “‘ was shamefully one-sided. He asked informa- 
tion from the friends of the Queen, and avoided asking 
questions of the officers of the Provisional Government ”’; 
and we developed this fact by specifications. The Even- 


ing Post, in its issue of March 16th, said our statement 
was “a stupid lie,” and that Mr. Blount’s testimony “ con- 
clusively proved that this particular bit of calumny had no 
more foundation than the other wild inventions of the 
jingo-religious press” It proceeded to give its evidence 
by quoting Mr. Blount’s own words. In reply to the 
chairman’s question whether “ opportunity was accorded ”’ 
by Mr. Blount “to all the membersof the Provisional Gov- 
ernment to make their statements of the history of the 
transactions,’’ Mr. Blount replied : 

“ As I have already stated on my own motion, I said to the 

President and Cabinet together, * I would be very glad to exam- 
ine you, gentlemen.’ ” 
That is all, a general statement that he would be glad to 
examine them, and the declaration that he had put in his 
report everything he received from them. We replied very 
briefly last week to the Post: 

“For proof that we have lied it innocently quotes Mr. Blount’s 

declaration, that his investigation was not one-sided. Mr. Blount 
him:elf says that his investigation was impartial, and who knows 
better than he? Ofcourse he says so, and he also believes that 
his conclusion was right. Neither we northe Senate Committee 
believe, that his conclusion was right.” 
We tried to be courteous, and did not even mention the 
Post byname. It now replies again, in its characteristic 
vein, charging us, when “caught in a lie,”’ with “ trying to 
conceal it or squirm out of it,’’ and says: 

“ Now comes this religious editor, and refers to the matter only 
to conceal the evidence convicting him of one falsehood and to 
add another; that is to say, he both suppresses Mr. Blount’s tes- 


timony and tellsan untruth about the point to which it was di- 
rected.” 


MUCH as weare disgusted with this method of contro- 
versy, which we will not imitate, and without replying to 
its sneer at the religious press generally, we will meet its 
main point—its assertion that we lied in saying that Mr. 
Blount’s “investigation was shamefully one-sided,” that 
“he got full information from the friends of the Queen, 
and avoided asking questions of the officers of the Provi- 
sional Government.” Let ussee. It is true that he made 
this general statement that he would “ be glad to exam- 
ine” the Hawaiian President and Cabinet; but did he 
take any further steps todoit? He never asked President 
Dole a question. He did not go to the members of the 
Provisional Cabinet. He did not go to the officers of the 
ship ‘‘ Boston.” He did not go to the Committee of Safety, 
nor to the hundreds of citizens who had taken part in the 
revolution. His whole list covers scarce twenty of this 
party against sixty on the Queen’s side; and to the few he . 
did see he put a few leading questions, and did not allow 
them to give their own statement in theirown way. He 
did not put any questions to Minister Stevens. The Pro- 
visional Council called on Mr. Blount in a body, and of - 
fered to give him any information he might wish. ‘‘ Mr., 
Blount replied that when he wanted any information he 
would send for us.” He never did ; that is in the Senatorial 
testimony. W. R. Castle, Attorney-General under Kala- 
kaua, and five times in the Legislature, called on Mr. 
Blount and offered to furnish him with information; but 
no opportunity was given him. W. C. Wilder, one of the 
commissioners sent to Washington with the treaty, called 
and offered information, but it was not accepted. Chief 
Justice Judd was called on, but only asked certain 
questions formulated in Mr. Blount’s mind, and was not 
encouraged to add anything further. He gave a list of 
other gentlemen whom he wished Mr. Blount to see; but 
Mr. Blount said it would not be necessary. Of the four 
members of Liliuokalani’s Cabinet who refused to approve 
her proposed Constitution, he called not one before him ; 

but he got long statements from their royalist successors. 
There were thirteen members of the original Committee of 
Safety ; he approached but two of them. There were five 
commissioners sent to Washington, and he saw none of 
them. ‘There were nineteen officers of the little army of 
the Provisional Government ; he asked some questions of 
one of them only. On the other hand, he was always ac- 
cessible to the friends of the Queen, and examined not less 
than sixty of them ; and he trusted these men, whom Min- 
ister Willis and the Senate Committee declare to be men 
of low character, and who, the committee says, “‘ made 
deceptive and misleading statements to Mr. Blount ’’— 
statements on which he relied for his conclusions ; and 
these conclusions the Senate Committee contradicts in 
every essential particular. Now, we assert, not that Mr. 

Blount meant to be one-sided, but that he was so; and 

these facts prove that what we said was absolutely true. 

Mr. Blount did *‘ avoid asking questions of the officers of 

the Provisional Government,” and not only of President 

Dole and the rest of them, but of Minister Stevens and the 

American naval officers in Honolulu as well. All our 

statements are taken from the official documents; and it 

will be no auswer to them to say that they are lies. 


CoxeEy and his army are marching on Washington. The 
newspapers give us daily reports of his progress through 
Ohio, and say that branches are forming in other States, 
and all are planning to descend on the Capital. Who is 
Coxey? Acrazy enthusiast, who has got hold of some of 
the wilder Populist ideas, and wants the Government to 
furnish work for the unemployed, and especially to give 
us plenty of money. The poor fool is riding in his carriage 
at the head.of a small procession of tramps, who expect 
to fare well on the journey, as there are people foolish 
enough to provide food for the vagabonds. In Texas the 
‘unemployed ” have seized trains, as a better mode of 
transportation, and have interfered with the management 
of one railroad. Of courseitis alla huge joke. Some of 
the fools will fall out by the way, and if any arrive at 
Washington they are likely to get into jail. Most of them 
are not looking for work, and don’t wantit. What they 
want is to be maintained at somebody’s else expense. 
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THE Supreme Court having upheld the constitutionality 
of the Geary Law and thus greatly damaged the treaty 
with China, our Government has deemed it wise to nego- 
tiate a new treaty. This bas been done by our Secretary 
of State, Mr. Gresham, and the new Chinese Minister, Mr. 
Yang Yu, and the treaty has been submitted to the Senate 
for ratification. It is regarded as practically nulli- 
fies the revised Geary Act, and protests are already com- 
ing to Washington from the Pacific Coast against its rati- 
fication. The chances are, if it really nullifies the Geary 
Act, that it is founded on principles of international 
justice, and for that reason it may fail of ratification, for 
the craze against the Chinese is still kept up by the masses 
on the Pacific Coast,and the representatives of that sec- 
tion in Congress are particularly sensitive to what they 
call public opinion. In the first place, we notice that the 
treaty provides for a system of registration for American 
laborers in China similar to the one that we have adopted 
in America for the Chinese, if the Chinese Government 
sees fit to enactit. Another feature of the new treaty is that 
it allows any Chinaman who has wife or child or parents 
resident in the United States, or who may have property or 
debts due him aggregating $1,000, to return here. This is 
where, in the opinion of Senator Perkins, and certain 
others, the coach and four makes itsa~way through the Geary 
Act. They say it will not be difficult for any Chinaman to 
procure the requisite certificate showing wife or child or 
parent or property or debts due hereaccording to the provi- 
sion of the treaty. We have only detestation for the Geary 
Law, and we should like to see it repealed altogether and 
some restrictive, not exclusive, act adopted in its place. 
But if the Geary Act can be modified by such a treaty as 
has just -been negotiated, we shall be more than glad 
to have our over-stringent law modified in that way. The 
registration provisions of the Geary Act will take effect 
on the fifth of May. Meantime the work of registration 
goes on very slowly indeed. In California, where the great 
bulk of the Chinese are found, only a little over one-third 
have thus far been registered. The sameis true of New 
York and many other States. The Chinese complain that 
the system is a cumbrous one and imposes great hardships 
onthem. Certainly there are features of it which are very 
distasteful to them, but as there has been a postponement 
of a year and as the Government has no alternative but to 
enfore the law, however harsh it may be, we had hoped 
that the Chinamen would use all diligence in complying 
with it, so that we should be spared the spectacle of arrest, 
imprisonment and deportation of men who have com- 
mitted no crime except to be found on American soil with- 
out certificate of residence. 


THERE has been much discussion as to the probable 
course of the President respecting the Bland Seigniorage 
act. It has been reported in some of the prints that he, 
being desirous of propitiating the Democrats of the South 
and Southwest, would like to sign the bill if he could do 
so without violating the principles of sound finance. It is 
said that strong influences are being brought to bear upon 
him to induce him to sign the bill or allow it to become a 
law without his signature, and that at least two members 
of the Cabinet are in favor of this course. But it would 
not be like Mr. Cleveland to allow the bill to become a law 
without his signature. He is a positive man, and from 
what the public knows of him it would expect him either 
to sign or vetoit. The strong probability is that he will 
vetoit. Itis clearly contrary to the opinions that he has 
held on the subject of silver, and it is one of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s prominent points that he generally agrees with 
himself. The argument that not much is involved in the 


Biand bill, that it means the coinage of only about $55,000,- _ 


000 of silver, and that it can do little harm any wary, is not 
likely to overcome, we should say, the President’s objec- 
tions. Certainly it is not a very good reason for with- 
holding his veto, and we have no doubt that that will 
be given during the present week. It is what the pub- 
lic expects, and it is what sound financiers are demanding. 


THE Elmira Reformatory investigation in its present 
position is eminently a case which calls for far more 
enlightenment than has been thrown on it by the report 
published last week by the State Board of Charities, or 
than can be thrown on it by such an investigation. The 
Report is the work of Mr. Litchfield alone, Mr. Oscar Craig, 
the president, having died, and Mr. Smith having been 
sent abroad three months ago on another commission by 
President Cleveland. This consideration reduces the 
Report tothe very unimposing character of a one man’s 
report, with so little weight in it as to raise surprise to 
indignation that on such a slight and inadequate basis the 
State Board should have committed themselves to it. We 
do not for a moment imagine this to be the end of the 
matter. The case must now go to more competent hands 
than Mr. Litchfield’s and be tried on evidence which is 
entitled-to more consideration than the complaints of 
incorrigibles. Meantime it must be remembered who the 
men are who, have managed this institution, and 
that in their hands it has become not only the pride 
and model of the penal institutions of New York, but 
of the United States and of the civilized world. 
Mr. Brockway has built up the system practiced there un- 
der the eyes of the public, open to the inspection of every 
visitor. It has been inspected and reported on again and 
again by visitors of the greatest ability, men and women, 
from every part of the world. Nothing that was not known 
to them has been brought out now. Mr. Litchfield himself 
does not venture to condemn Mr. Brockway’s system. He 
concedes that in such conditions as he has to deal with cor- 
poral punishment may be necessary, but recommends that 
in future when it is administered the culprit should be 
cased in astout leathern jacket, so that he may not feel it 
we suppose! We have yet to find a single intelligent friend 
of prison reform who has been shaken for one moment by 
this so-cailed investigation. The Hon. C. T. Lewis, Pres- 
ident of the Prison Reform Association in this State, and 
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the Hon. Frank B. Sanborn, President of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Charities look on it only with ‘‘ pain, 

incredulity and disgust,” Mr. W. M. F. Round and Mr. 
Felix Adler take thesame position. We cannot forget so 
easily the great work done by the Elmira Reformatory nor 
the practical demonstration it has given that such large 
proportions of men can be saved to society from the crimi- 
nal class. Improvements may doubtless be made, even at 
Elmira. They have been made in the past and they must 
be made in the future, but not in the way proposed by Mr. 

Litchfield, who is just now on trial before the public. All 
that we wish to ask is that this public will do what he has 
not done, take time and give the case a considerate judg- 
ment. 


WoRSE and worse appears the case of Colonel Breckin- 
ridge. His defense is a confession of guilt continued over 
many years during his married life, and he only claims 
that he was the weak victim of a designing young woman, 
toconciliate whom he consented to confess to a mock engage- 
ment of marriage, He shows no sense of the enormity of his 
offense, even as he tells the story; and he isonly anxious to 
prove the bad character of his paramour, and that when he 
told his friends that they wereengaged they really were not. 
If he tells the truth now he lied when he told his friends 
that he was engaged to this woman; ifhe told the truth 
then, helies now. Still his friends talk of re-electing him to 
Congress, and giving him a rousing reception in Kentucky 
when the case is concluded. One would think that he had 
confessed to enough to ruin him in any community which 
puts the same obligations of purity on men as on women, 
and that he would desire to retire into as dark obscurity as 
possible. For if there is any pure society in Kentucky he 
was brought up init. He is the son of a distinguished 
clergyman, and has been a favorite representative of Chris- 
tianity at public meetings, and even during the years cov- 
ered by this scandal. How eloquently he spoke at the Pan- 
Presbyterian Council in Philadelphia! How beautiful 
was his address at the dedication of the monument at 
Plymouth in honor of the Pilgrim Fathers, altho we all 
wondered why he was selected. How numerous and fervid 
have been his addresses to the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations and kindred religious conventions! Altho the 
papers which represent his religious and territorial connec- 
tion have thus far been silent, we cannot but believe that 
this week their silence will be broken, for we have his con- 
fession, but not his penitence. He still puts the blame on 
the woman. We do observe, however, that his own home 
organ, denominationally, The Christian Observer, does go 
so far last week as to blame Dr. Paxton for not putting 
Colonel Breckinridge’s marriage on record. Perhaps we 
can take that foe a beginning. We are not surprised 
that in the annual business meeting of the National 
Christian League for the Promotion of Social Purity, 
a society organized by women, it was voted that Colonel 
Breckinridge ought to be expelled from Corgress, and 
that his presbytery should be asked to have him excom- 
municated. But they went quite too far when they alsu 
voted to send a communication to his new wife, formerly 
Mrs. Wing, “ calling upon her, in the name of womanhood 
to renounce her husband and to refuse to live with him 
longer.’”’ Thatis a personal matter with her. A woman 
has the same right to forgive a sinning husband which a 
husband has to forgive a sinning wife; and it is utterly 
impertinent to interfere unasked between the two. 


....The understanding between the three Emperors of 
Russia, Germany and Austria, is, on the whole, a good 
omen of peace, but it is ominous of something else in an- 
other direction. It is given out, or, at least conjectured, 
that~it_ means that Russia is to keep her hands off in 
the event of a war between Germany and France, and 
that, to recompense her, Russia is to have a free haud in 
her designs on Turkey and in herapproaches to the British 
frontierin Asia, As to her designs in Central Asia neither 
Germany nor Austria has interested itself hitherto to 
thwart them, so that this gives to Great Britain no new 
cause of anxiety. As to Turkey, one may still depend on 
Austria to be vigorously opposed to the capture of the 
Balkan States or of Constantinople by the Russians ; but 
the point of danger for Turkey in this new entente would 
be Armenia, where there is already a considerable Arme- 
nian cabal working in the interest, and probably the pay, 
of Russia. This may be very serious, how serious the mis- 
guided dupes of the Huntchagist movement do not under- 
stand. 


....The erratic act of Governor Waite, in calling the mi- 
litia to force the Police and Fire Boards of Denver to re- 
ceive his appointees, has been condemned by the Supreme 
Courtof Colorado. It holds that he had a right to remove 
members of these boards and to appoint their successors; 
but that it was for the courts to decide, an issue being 
made by the old members, whether the appointments were 
rightfully made. Of course the Governor had no right to 
override the court injunction. A statesmen of the most 
elementary attainments would have known that. The re- 
buke of the Supreme Court was needed. It says: 

** By no rule can the power of the Governor be construed to be 
such as to callout the militia to induct an appointee into gffice. 
This is a dangerous exercise Of arbitrary power tending toward 
anarchy and despotism.” 

Since this decision was announced, the temporary injunc- 
tion has been quashed, and the Governor’s appointees em- 
powered to take office in the regular way. 


.... We have been looking over the newspaper accounts 
of the receptions given all over the country to Kossuth 
forty-two years ago, and marvels of enthusiasm they were, 
as our older men will remember. Herein New York noth- 
ing had ever equaled it, so the papers declared. Archbish- 
op Hughes’s interdict was not regarded by the Irish socie- 
ties, which turned outin force. The guest of the nation 
landed at Castle Garden, but the crowd was so great that 
he failed to finish his.speech. The procession passed up 
Broadway, and the buildings were decorated with Ameri- 
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can and Hungarian flags. THE INDEPENDENT was repre- 
sented with bunting and inscriptions, one of which we 
repeat : 
HUNGARY, KOSSUTH AND LIBERTY. 
Hated by Tyrants, Honored and Beloved by the Noble 
and Good in Every Land. 


It was the same in every chief city of the country; and the 
memory of it all ought to make us a little more kindly 
disposed than we are toward our Hungarian immigrants, 


....The Episcopal Church has a right to say to the crit- 
ics of the “ Quadrilateral,” “If you don’t like it propose 
something better.” The Lutheran Standard offers the 
Augsburg Confession, and is prepared to show that “every 
doctrinal statement contained in it is in full harmony 
with the Scriptures.” It is ready, also, we assume, to 
show that it does not mean such a union as would make 
Lutherans of all others. For in its comment on the posi- 
tion of the bishops it says: 

“It is just as easy to unite with the Roman Catholic Church as 

with the Episcopal. All you need to do in the former case is to 
become Roman Catholic, and all you need to do in the latter 
case is to become Episcopalian.” 
It would, we submit, hardly be logical to hold that the 
Lambeth Articles simply say, ‘‘ Will you walk into my 
parlor?” and then respond, on behalf of the Augsburg 
Confession, ‘‘ Wi)l you walk into my parlor ?”” . 


.-- Thus far Lord Rosebery seems likely to make a good 
leader for the Liberalists. Heis that curious and rare 
bird, a radical aristocrat. Dr Stanton Coit, whois going 
back to London to help the Socialists there, says that Rose- 
bery is himself a Socialist. Being a Lord, he can gs further 
in the war upon the House of Lords than a commoner 
could go. It was Earl Grey who made the most serious 
fight of modern times against the Upper House. The 
supremacy of the House of Commons was in 1832 se- 
cured under his lead, when the great Reform Bill was 
passed, under his threat of wholesale creation of new 
peers. Lord Rosebery has been a great student of social 
and labor problems; he acted as chairman fora body of 
striking London omnibus drivers at one o’clock at night ; 
he used to go disguised to labor meetings of dockers. 


...-We are glad that the absurd and wicked bill 
at Albany, proposing to open the side-doors of liquor sa- 
loons on Sunday, has been killed in the Assembly. One of 
the Senators, most actively interested in its favor, was a 
Republican elected quite by accident in Brooklyn. He was 
nominated in a district that was regarded as hopelessly 
Democratic, and it was thought*that it made little or no dif- 
ference who led the forlorn hope. He was nota man that the 
majority would have chosen to represeat the district in the 
Legislature. But in the popular uprising against the 
Brooklyn Ring he was unexpectedly elected. This only 
shows that it is a very foolish thing to nominate a man for 
office under any circumstances who is unfitted forit. It 
is a kind of joke that is likely to prove disastrous. 


.... It is an outspoken Catholic temperance paper which 
is stirred up to the following comment on the regulations 
for Lent: 

* As it is now a Catholic can drink beer when he pleases, b ut 
an abstainer can’t drink milk—save at dinner and collation. 
milk be liquid food, and so debarred, that’s just what drinke rs 
say beer is—and it is so advertised by its makers. 


** The prelates must not believe the beer men or they would not 
allow it on the free list. ; 

,, But, gracious goodness! it seems strange, don’t it, that the 
Church wants Catholics to abandon the rum business, but when 
Lent comes it is the milk business gets the knock.” 


...-It is very satisfactory to record the disposal of all 
the numerous Gravesend cases. They have been handled 
in the courts with wonderful celerity. McKane, the boss, 
is in Sing Sing, serving out a long term, and this week he 
will have several companions. Sutherland is a fugitive 
from justiue and the other smaller criminals have pleaded 
guilty and thrown themselves on the mercy of the court. 
Severity of punishment has undoubtedly a strong deter- 


rent effect upon crime ; but promptness in bringing offend- 
lers to justice has equal effect. 


..- Official figures show that the number of presidential 
post offices filled by Mr. Cleveland in the first year of his 
Administration is 1,720, against 1,698 for the same period in 
President Harrison’s term of office. The changes in fourth- 
class post, offices have aggregated 22,012, or 1,977 per month, 
the activity of the Harrison Administration falling con- 
siderably short of this. The time will come when the 
country will look back on these records as an illustration 
of the absurdity of the spoils system. How much have 
these wholesale removals helped either party ? 

-An old friend comes to us this week with a new face 
and a change of name. The Christian-at-Work has dis- 
carded its wide pages aud appears in the more convenient 


form of The Congregationalist, Italso drops the particle 
in the middle of its title and is no longer the Christian at 
work but The Christian Work. If there is less in the 
name, there is not less of vivacity, variety and value in 
the attractive columns of our contemporary. 


....Our New York boss, Richard Croker, has been visit- 
ing John A. Morris in his ranch in Texas. Whois John 
A. Morris? He is head of the Louisiana Lottery, now 
moving into Florida, anda magnate of the race track. 
Croker loves his like, and is purchasing a ranch next to his 
friend’s, so as to go into the sport of breeding race horses. 


...» Here is aserious question which a far South religious 
paper asks apropos of the late ordination in Boston of a 
woman as a Congregational minister: ‘‘ Why was Miriam 
smitten with leprosy ?” We will ask another: Why did 
the first Christian Council forbid the eating of things 
strangled ? 


....Archbishop Elder appears to us to be rather prema- 
ture in forbidding Catholics in his diocese, under pain of 
mortal sin, to join the Good Templars. That is a matter 
which must be settled first by the archbishops in council. 


... We call the attention of our readers to the account, 
in another column, of the revival in this city, which in- 


creases in interestevery week. Many consider it of greater 
power even than the great awakening of 1857. 


...-The British Government has just given a million 


dollars for land to extend the British Museum. More 
room was badly needed, 
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MINISTERIAL RECIPROCITY. 
THE LEFTERS OF THE EPISCOPAL BISHOPS. 








COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 


TuiRTY or more bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church responded to our request for their views as to the 
propriety and possibility of removing from the law of 
that Church the restrictions preventing ministerial 
reciprocity with other denominations. The religious press 
has given generally large space to statements of the posi- 
tion of the bishops and of their own opinions thereon. We 
make very brief selections : 


THE ROCK ON WHICH THE UNITY PROJECT HAS SPLIT. 


That such reciprocity would not produce any burning desire 
for episcopacy is clear from facts in the sight of all. The Metho- 
dists have an episcopacy which, in the opinion of our separated 
brethren, is every whit as good as ours, and the Methodists long 
avo admitted this pulpit reciprocity; but we have yet to hear 
that the result bas been to lead men to sue for this episcopacy. 
‘They have not been led to regard it asa desirable thing for them- 
selves. They probably have not thought about it at all. The 
same may be said of the Reformed Episcopalians, among whom 
this reciprocity has existed from the first. No one has been im- 
pressed by the episcopal feature of either of these denomina- 
tions. And why should they, when they found themselves ad- 
mitted to be just as well off without it? Admission to the pul- 
pits of those denominations involved the acknowledgment that 
those admitted already have all that that episcopacy could give 
them, without the obligations which would arise from coming 
under its government. é 

There is only one kind of episcopacy which attracts any atten- 
tion or seems desirable to any body, and that is the Catholic 
Episcopacy, which the Anglican Communion possesses. Pro- 
fessor Shields and others see this clearly enough, tho they may 
not be quite prepared to see why it isthe fact. But the moment 
these “* barriers” which are now complained of were removed, 
the importance of the episcopacy would recede into the dim 
background. There would be no motive any longer for men to 
sacrifice their present independence, when it was once acknowl- 
edged that they already possess as complete a commission as any 
bishop could impart to them. 

The rock on which the unity project has split is the rock of 
Catholicity. It is the simple truth that there can be no compro- 
mise between Catholicism and Protestantism. Their funda- 
mental postulates, so far as the Church is concerned, are irrecon- 
cilable. Their conception of unity is not the same. The whole 
discussion has been at cross purposes on this account. We wel- 
come this enunciation of Episcopal opinion because it will serve 
to clear the air. We wish the letters which have appeared in 
THE INDEPENDENT could be printed in a pamphlet and widely 
distributed.—Living Church, Episcopal. 


A TEST OF PRACTICAL SINCERITY. 


The last number of THE INDEPENDENT will hereafter be a way- 
mark in the discussion of Church unity. Dr. H. K. Carroll, of 
that paper, proposed as a practical step toward Church unity 
that the Episcopal Church should repeal the two canons that 
now prevent her rectors from exchanging pulpits with other 
ministers. 

Dr. Carroll is entitled to our gratitude for having proposed a 
test so simple and so practical of the sincerity of the bishops of 
the Episcopal Church. They have professed themselves to be 
exceedingly anxious for Church unity. If by this they meant 
anything more than the unconditional surrender to Episcopacy 
of all other Christians, they will show their sincerity by repeal- 
ing the canons specified.—The Examiner, Baptist. 


A REFORMED EPISCOPAL COMMENT. 


And so THE INDEPENDENT has succeeded in finding out for us 
the secret of that mysterious and illusive phrase, ** the Historic 
Episcopate,” with which the Churches have been playing “ hide 
and go seek ” for some years back. - It is a great thing to know 
what one is driving at, and we ought all to be grateful to THE 
INDEPENDENT, and the twenty-eight bishops. It is too much to 
hope that our Presbyterian and other brethren, who have been 
tempted to consider delusive overtures to Christian union on the 
basis of the so-called Historic Episcopate, will now see the daylight 
shining through the flimsy texture of the Chicago-Lambeth Arti- 
cles, and discover of what worthless material'the fabric is made. 

-Episcopal Recorder. 


« 


SURROUNDED BY A HIGH WALL. 


Tie INOEPENDENT deservesthe greatest credit for its persist - 
ent attempts to bring about Church unity. It has worked in 
season and out of season to convince Christians that the divisions 
now existing in the Christian world are a serious hindrance to 
the progressof theGospel. . . . These evidently sincere men 
[the Episcopal bishops] claim that they are the only Church that 
is willing to sacrifice anything for the sake of unity. They say 
they have already agreed to sacrifice much. But they forget 
that they refuse to sacrifice the only thing that makes them a 
sect. Take away the Episcopate and there is nothing left, judg- 
ing from their letters, about which they would care to contend 
earnestly. They are, no doubt, honest in their convictions, but 
they need not expect the non-Episcopal world to swallow such a 
dose as * Apostolic Succession ” for the sake of union with a 
Church representing but an insignificant part of Christendom. 
Men who surround themselves with a wall so high that they them- 
selves cannot cross it for the sake of showing Christian courtesy 
must be content to livealone. They must not think the rest of 
us narrow and bigoted because we refuse to cross a fence which 
they have built.—St. Louis Observer, Cumberland Presbyterian. 


* 
ASKING TOO MUCH OF THE CHURCH. 


Dr. Carroll asks too much. His article is not adiscussion of 
the Lambeth Declaration, but a rejection of it. We are glad that 
in this document he represents only himself; otherwise we must 
conclude that all American non-Episcopal Churches have au- 
thorized him to declare in their name that they consider the Lam- 
beth proposals as not really addressed to them. 

The editor of Taz INDEPENDENT invited all of our bishops, we 
believe, to reply to the article of Dr. Carroll; and we almost re- 
gret, tho we are not surprised, that twenty-six of them did 
So. . . . There is something to be feared from the individual 
utterances even of bishops; but we are glad to find that in the 
twenty-six answers which make up the Episcopal Symposium of 
THE INDEPENDENT, there is not much to be regretted. One 
bishop, to be sure, goes so far as to say that “in the judgment of 
the Episcopal Church,” ministers not episcopally ordained “ are 
not duly commissioned, have not the apostolic commission to 
minister the word and sacraments in the Church of Christ.” 
Now, that may be the judgment of individual Episcopalians, 

and they have a right to hold it; but no such “judgment of the 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Episcopal Church” has ever been rendered to that effect. 
ly a bishop should know, and in such a symposium he ought to 

remember, the tremendous difference there is between his own 

private judgment, or of any number of individual private judg- 

ments, and “the judgment of the Episcopal Church,” which she 

alone can render. Neither the Church of England, nor our own 

Church, nor any other branch of the Anglican Communion, has 
ever rendered any such judgment; and to say that it has, is to 
excite a perfectly natural prejudice in the minds of those whom 
it is our duty by all means to conciliate. 

It would be strange, however, if so egregious a misstatement 
had not been contradicted by some other of the twenty-six 
bishops. One of them, and he a High Churchman, after saying 
that the ordinal lays down the necessity of “ public prayer, with 
imposition of hands by lawful authority” to be essential “ for a 
valid ministry in the Episcopal Church,” adds: "It may rightly 
be allowed that, in this statement, no condemnation is passed upon 
the ministry of other Christian bodies.” That is the exact state of 
things. The Episcopal Church cannot, will not, dare not, directly 
or indirectly, abrogate the Episcopate; but it has never,by so 
much as the utterance of a single syllable, affirmed or denied the 
validity of any other ministry than its own; and just at this time 
that is a fact that nobody should forget.—Cahurch Standard, Epis- 


MUTUAL RECOGNITION. 


All that Evangelical Christians now hold, segregated in de- 
nominations, they would of course retain under the banner of 
Unity. In this way the Baptists would retain immersion, the 
Methodists would emphasize free-will, and the Presbyterians 
What would be necessary would be for 
all Christians to give as good faith to the membership and minis- 
try of other churches as to theirown. This means for Episco- 
palians the recognition of the ministry of other denominations. 
Under such a unity the pulpits would be open to all accredited 
ministers just as they are among Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists to-day, andthere would be a seat at the Lord’s table 
for every one entitled to claim a membership in some church.— 
Christian Work, non-denominational. 


their peculiar tenets. 


A POSSIBLE WASTE OF TIME. 


We do not see how the bishops could answer otherwise from 
their point of view, and we would respectfully inquire of these 
truly good brethren, who are striving by some sort of compro- 
mise to promote Church unity, whether it is not just possible that 
We believe that Christian union 
will come by mutual courtésy, by mutual understanding, by an 
increase of Christian feeling, by laboring together in Christian 
work wherever such united labor is possible, as inthe support of 
the McAll Mission in France, asin the maintenance of such insti- 
tutions as Hampton at the South. We doubt if it will comein 
any other way.—National Baptist. 


they are wasting their time. 


AN ARGUMENT FOR BAPTISM. 

The highest authorities in the English Church concede that 
Christ prescribed the form of baptism and emphasized it by his 
His will in this respect was as clearly expressed 
asin respect to the Episcopate, ordination, or any other thing 
connected with the offices of the Church. 
Why may not the Historic Church, invested 
by her Lord with the power to bind and loose, change her canons 
and ordinals with respect to ministerial reciprocity, or even to 
Episcopal ordination, as she has changed it respecting the law of 
baptism? If she did not exceed her lawful authority in the case 
of baptism, she clearly has the right to make the change pro- 
And if she may lawfully do this and more, 
wouldit not be a most worthy exercise of her power to make this 
concession for the sake of the unity and glory of the Church 
which her Lord has purchased with his own blood ?—The Watch- 


posed by Dr. Carroll. 


BAPTISTS WANT NO «CONCESSION. 


Whatever may be the craving for prelatical patronage in other 
denominations, we are sure the Baptists, having at least six 
times as many members in full communion as the Episcopal 
Church, the most successful foreign missions of all the Churchés, 

* and a larger amount of money invested in educational interests 
than any other denomination, want no ‘‘ concession” from the 
Episcopal bishops.—Christian Inquirer, Baptist. 

THE QUIETUS ON CHURCH UNITY. 

The recent symposium in TH& INDEPENDENT on the subject of 
Church Unity, furnished by the prelates of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, must prove the quietus, as it would seem, to any 
fond hopes, theirs or ours, of closer relations.— Mid-Continent, 


THEIR MEANING. 


THE INDEPENDENT has performed a valuable public service. 
In response to direct inquiry it has drawn out from the bishops 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States their 
several answers as to whether or not they would make any con- 
cession of their exclusive denominational position in order to 
promote the “union of Christendom.” 
what they mean by “ The Historic Episcopate.” 
minister or any denomination with the Episcopal body can only 
be effected by entering the Episcopal Church. No intelligent 
student of the subject doubted that such was the Episcopal atti- 
But it is well to have it “‘in black and white.”—Dr. J. M. 
AtTwoop, Universalist. 


DIFFICULT OF PROOF. 


Bishop Nicholson says we can do nothing, because Episcopal 
ordination is of the being of the Church, not its well-being. Now, 
suppose these same ministers were to ask him to prove it from the 
Bible, or prove it from any respectable catena of divines in the 
Church of England up to the rise of the Oxford Tracts, what 
could Bishop Nicholson do? He would have to give up, even as 
Bishop Grafton.—-Southern Churchman, Episcopal. 


RANKING A HUMAN INSTITUTION WITH THE BIBLE, 


The whole Protestant world owes THE INDEPENDENT an un- 
speakable debt for having called forth once for all from author- 
itative and concordant sources the frank and clear statement of 
the Episcopal position, the grounds on which that communion 
And nowa score or more of Episcopal 
prelates come forward and declare that they cannot fraternize 
with Churches which are satisfied with the teachings of the 
Bible, for they have an institution which ranks with the Bible, 
and is equally indispensable to their existence asa Church. It 
seems that, after all, Bishop Coxe was about right when, some 
time ago, he denied that his Church owes anything to the Refor- 
mation. Or is this a case of apostasy from the Reformation 
faith ?—Lutheran World. 


THE POINT OF THE DISCUSSION. 


confessedly rests. 


The discussion generally turns on the question of Episcopal 
ordination. It being generally taken for granted by the bishops 
that to admit the ministers of other denominations to their pul- 
pits would be to abolish their Episcopal ordinations. To us this 
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does not follow. So far as their relation to theirown Church 
concerned, the ministers of the Episcopal Church might be or- 
dained by their bishops, and yet they might exchange pulpits 


and ministerial courtesies with those of other denominations, 
just as some of them have been known to do, in spite of the 
canon forbidding it.—Journal and Messenger, Baptist. 


NO PRACTICAL RESULT PROBABLE. 


The replies of the Episcopal bishops remove the last vestige of 
hope that any practical result will follow the Lambeth and Chi- 
cago propositions of the House of Bishops for securing unity with 
other Churches.— Lutheran Observer. 


WHERE THE OBSTRUCTION LIES. 


For the sake of justice to other Churches, it is well that the 
fact should be known that, at the present, the prominent obstruc- 
tion to Church unity lies with the bishops of the Episcopal 
Church; they will not do even so much, in order to promote it 
as to favor theexchange of pulpits with Presbyterian ministers. 
—Christian Observer, Southern Presbyterian. 


AN EMPHATIC RESPONSE. 

THE 'NDEPENDENT, having sent a circular letter to the several 
bishops of the Episcopal Church in this country, asking them 
whether they would consent to achange in the rules of their 
Church, and allow exchange of pulpits, so that an Episcopa 
clergyman, say in Brooklyn, might, if he chose, invite Dr. R. S. 
Storrs to occupy his pulpit of a Sunday, they all reply with one 
accord, and with an emphasis which even P-ofessor Shields, of 
Princeton, might understand—No!—The Advance, Jongrega- 
tional. 

NO HOPE IN THE BISHOPS. 


It isevident, therefore, that if there is any hope in the Epis- 
copal Church of Church unity, it is not to be found anywhere 
among the bishops. We have never thought there would be any 
recession on this point.—Central Presby‘erian, Southern Presby- 
terian. 


THE WAYS OF WISE MEN. 


The Episcopal bishops say “No” to THe INDEPENDENT’s pro- 
posed ministerial reciprocity between th: Protestant Episcopal 
and other Churches. They all want unity, and talk and write 
for it. But when Dr. Carroll says to taem: “ Would it not be 
wise and fraternal, and a step toward the desired goal of unity, 
for exchange of pulpits to be mutual between you Episcopal 
brethren and those of other Churches?” a chorusof high Episco- 
‘pal voices chant, “* Nay, nay.” Verily, the ways of wise men are 
sometimes a worry.—Tewnessee Methodist. 


THE ERA OF CHURCH UNITY REMOTE, 


THE INDEPENDENT, of New York, published last week another 
remarkable sympusium. A large number of Episcopal bishops 
were asked to express themselves on the subject of Church 
unity, especially in regard to am2nding some of the rules of that 
Church in such a way.as to permit its rectors to have pulpit fel - 
lowship with ministers of other denominations. The articles are 
intensely interesting, altho just as disappointing as they are in- 
teresting. . . . Inall these letters—there are some twenty- 
six of them in all—we have not found a single attempt to prove 
the dogma of the distoric Episcopate true, either from Scripture 
or reason; and we are frank to say that as long as high officials in 
the Church conduct their arguments in that way, the era of a 
united household of faith is still in remote distance.—Lutheran 
Evangelist. 

THEIR FIDELITY COMMENDABLE. 


THE INDEPENDENT publishes letters from most of the bishops 
of the Episcopal Church on an exchange of pulpits with other de- 
nominations, as a step toward unity. Their repliesare quite 
unanimous in their refusal to recognize any man asa preacher or 
minister who has not been ordained by the bishops; none are 
genuine without this stamp. We commend their fidelity to their 
faith; but their faith seemsto us exceedingly absurd.—Central 
Baptist. 

SINGULAR UNANIMITY. 


These gentlemen [the bishops] declare with one voice that no 
such concession as that suggested by Dr. Carroll can possibly be 
made. Dr. Carroll deserves the thanks of Protestant Christians 
everywhere for this penetrating of the avowed spirit of unity 
and union on the part of the bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Hesays truly to them these canons are barriers in the 
way of Churchunity. . . . The bishops say, No, we will not 
modify, not for the sakeof unity nor for anything else. There is 
a singular unanimity among them on this point.—Christian 
Standard, Disciples of Christ. 


NO SURRENDER. 


The reunion of Christendom, if it ever comes, must come round 
an organic center. The Historic Episcopate, scriptural, apos- 
tolic, primitive, perpetual in all the checkered and various life 
of the Church of God all round the world, offers such a center. 
It may be very irritating to Christian people who have not ac- 
cepted it hitherto, nay, who have treated it with studied dises- 
teem as asometaing concerning which they were profoundly in- 
different, to recognize this; but with the Church it is, after all, 
asimple question of fact. She cannot surrender it, because she 
has no right to surrender it.—The Churchman. 


‘* THE MOST SECTARIAN OF SECTS.” 


To this very reasonable proposition the bishops responded with 
unbroken unanimity that it is not possible for that Church to 
recognize ministerial parity between its own ministers and those 
of other Churches. In other words, the bishops assume that this 
Church alone is the Church of divinely constituted authority, 
and Church unity is possible only by other Churches coming toit. 

Thus is the mask torn away from the long-vaunted ** Lambeth 
Articles.” The invitation of the Episcopal Church to other 
Churches to seek a basis for Church unity turns out to be simply 
an invitation to submit to absorption into the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. Evangelical Protestantism owes a debt of grati- 
tude to Tae INDEPENDENT for probing to the real significance of 
the assumed desire for Church union by the Protestant Episcopal 
‘Church. These papers reveal that it is the most sectarian of 
sects, as represented by its official leadersin this couatry.—Meth- 
odist Recorder. . 


THE ULTIMATUM. 


. 

These letters will help much to clear the air. The bishops re- 
gard the Historic Episcopate in the same way that the Baptists 
regard Believers’ Baptism. If, then, there is any organic Church 
union including these two sects, it is clear that it must be on the 
basis of the Historic Episcopate and Believers’ Baptism. Whether 
the acceptance of those two articles is desirable is a question 
which will be differently answered, but until there is a marked 
change there can be no union without the acceptance of those 
two conditions. The Episcopalians must become Baptists, and 
the Baptists must become Episcopalians. We do not see that 
this would involve any sacrifice of principle on either side if it 
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were judged expedient. It is much to get the ultimatum of two 
prominent denominations on this subject. If other denomina- 
tions in some way would give to the Christian world their ulti- 
matum, we might hope soon to discover what it really is that 
divides the Church.—The Outlook, non-d inational 





THE DIFFICULT ANGLE. 


THE INDEPENDENT has done the Church in general a service in 
securing from the bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
their opinions of the meaning and importance of the Historic 
Episcopate. With practical unanimity and somewhat refreshing 
frankness they dispel the illusion which was affecting many in 
other denominations, that the Historic Episcopate could be mod- 
ified so as to permit some common ground upon which all minis- 
ters of the Church of Christ could stand without surrender of 
theiryproper functions. It is now perfectly clear that to the 
Episcopal bishops other Churches are simply sects and their 
clergy only laymen. However we may desire Church unity, we 
are evidently making little progress with this Historic Episco- 
pate angle of the *‘ Quadrilateral.”— Christian City, Methodist. 


NOTHING REALLY GIVEN UP. 


These bishops are nearly unanimous in the opinion that the 
doctrine of their Church in regard to the bishops can never be 
essentially{modified for the sake of any form of.Christian union. 
We have never believed that this sect would yield anything that 
was of muck consequence as the price of the desired union. It 
has made proposals in accordance with which it v ould join with 
other sects; but these proposals have, in fact, been nothing more 
than an invitation to others to come and join their own Church. 
Their proposition seemed to be an attempt to put on the appear- 
ance of yielding something while nothing was given up. ‘ 
If the Protestant sects of our country were able to combine they 
would not seriously miss the Episcopalians from their large and 
efficient organization.—Christian Secretary, Baptist. 


HOW THE LETTERS STRIKE,A HEBREW. 


We have no wish toenter into the discussion of the merit of 
the question. But we submit that the spectacle of absolute 
unanimity and stanch fidelity to principle, is one that may well 
interest our co-religionists. It certainly shows well-defined de- 
termination in theology when so large a number of eminent 
divines agree so decidedly in a matter surrounded by the peculiar 
circumstances here involved.—Hebrew Journal. 


THE PRESBYTERIANS READY TO DO THE PREACHING. 


There are many points in the letters of the Episcopal bishops 
in answer to Dr. Carroll, spoken of in other parts of our paper, 
which are worth picking out and preserving. Bishop Grafton, of 
Fond du Lac, gives usone. He says, “ We (Episcopalians) ac- 
knowledge their ministry as ‘preachers of the Word.’ Let 
them acknowledge ours as priests.” That is the precise thing we do 
not propose to do. We believe that since the fulfillment of 
Christ’s perfect and unfailing priesthood, there is not a priest on 
the face of the earth. But we are greatly obliged to the bishop 
for the acknowledgment which places us in Apostolic company, 
St. Paul said, ** Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach the 
Gospel.” The bishop says: “* Christ sent us to baptize, because 
we are ‘ priests.’” Let the Presbyterians do the preaching, and 
in so doing, follow tbe apostolic rule.—The Presbyterian. 


A LONG WAY OFF. 


The Episcopal Church is one of the smallest denominations in 
this country, and Church unity on any such basis as they present 
is a long way off.—Religious Herald, Congregational. 


HOW THEY SAID NO. 


THE INDEPENDENT wrote to the Episcopalian bishops in this 
country, asking them whether, for the sake of Christian union, 
they would not be willing to admit to their pulpits preachers of 
other denominations. The bishops said No with unanimity and 
emphasis. Some of them regard such a step as a surrender of 
the citadel of their faith. Anything but that.—Western Re- 
corder, Baptist. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF EXCLUSION. 


The exclusion of ministers from Episcopal pulpits is significant 
of only one fact, and that is that the majority of the millions of 
** Episcopal Christians ” believe, because they are so taught, that 
no one can administer the sacraments unless ordained according 
to a rule which history shows was made in the second century.— 
H. W. Jessups, in The Evangelist. 


MINISTERS NOT PRIESTS. 


A recognition which would involve the recognition in the 
Church of Priests, who pretend to offer sacrifices, and to act as 
mediators between God and his people, is devoutly to be depre- 
cated. They who are called to be a royal priesthood must not 
indulge a hankering after substitutes to fulfill this office for 
them, or, like profane persons, sell their birthright as the sonsof 
God.—DunLAP Moors, D.D., in The Presbyterian. 


A UNITARIAN OPINION. 


It is curious to note the amount of humorthat sometimes lurks 
in disguise under serious discussion. Thus the New York INpDE- 
PENDENT recently induced a number of Episcopalian bishops to 
treat the question of the promotion of unity through ministerial 
reciprocity. The humor in these articles is the way in which 
some of these bishops are perfectly willing to act as the whale, 
provided the other Protestant Churches will act as Jonahs in 
this matter of Church union. “Let us swallow you, and we will 
attend to the matter of digestion afterward,” is the calm assump- 
tion of some of the writers, who spell the word “church ” with a 
capital C when it means Episcopalianism, and refuse to believe 
that it-mieans a church when it stands for anything else. There 
are Episcopalians, however, who feel very much the limitations 
of fellowship and ministerial reciprocity imposed by the canons 
of their Church. These canons are artificial barriers which a re- 
turn to an older illustration of organic Christianity, that of the 
apostolic days, would remove, and which will eventually be re- 
moved by the development of the Episcopal Church into greater 
freedom of thought and practice. Freedom in thought has, in- 
deed, made rapid progress in that body ; and it is now possible to 
hold a pulpit in an Episcopal church with a theology which is 
essentially Unitarian. aes we ma pect the genetics 


: ex 
of the Church to attain an equal freedom, fitureically and other- 
wise.—Christian Register. 


DO THE BISHOPS RIGHTLY REPRESENT THE CHURCH? 


If these bishops rightly represent the sentiment of the Epis- 
copal Church, it isevident that this comparatively small body of 
Christians means, when it asks for Christian unity, that all the 
great bodies of Christians, who are carrying on their missionary 
work all over the world in the name of Christ and with the bless- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, can only be recognized as Christians b 
submitting to the peculiar theories of one smallsect. . . . We 
confess that we were greatly surprised to find that the bishops of 
the Episcopal Church were a unit in laying so t stress on the 
miserable fiction of the Historic Epigcngpate. We do not believe 
that they represent the ministers of the Episcopal Church in this 
matter.—Presbyterian Messenger. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Leligions Iutelligence. 


“THE PRINCETON PULPIT IN PHILADEL- 
PHIA.” 


BY BURDETT HART, D.D. 








By suggestion of some gentlemen of this city, who felt 
that the time is opportune for bringing before the people, 
in a philosophic but plain way, the defense of the great 
fundamental proofs of Christianity, both as an antidote to 
prevailing doubt and as a reply to current inquiry, the dis- 
tinguished theologians of Princeton were invited to give a 
course of Lectures on Revealed Religion. Under the title 
of “The Princeton Pulpit in Philadelphia” such a course 
was begun on Sunday afterroon, January 28th, to be con- 
tinued on successive Sabbaths for twelve weeks. They are 
given in Wylie Memorial Church, near the center of the 
city. 

President Patton inaugurated the course by an intro- 
ductory lecture on Supernatural Religion. The church 
was crowded, the large galleries being filled and many 
standing in the side aisles. It was evident that the sub- 
jects to be discnssed lay near the hearts of the people. 
Professional men and students, business men and plain 
people, men and women, were alert to hear what the great 
scholars of Princeton would say to them for the faith which 
is firmly held and taught at Nassau Hall. 

President Patton did not disappoint them. He is the 
clearest and strongest of dialecticians; his personal 
appearance is that of the ideal scholar; he is the 
master of his subjects, he holds the confidence and 
admiration of the people, who are charmed by his 
grace and strength. His lecture was a massive defense 
of the supernaturalness of Christianity, and a bold chal- 
lenge to its enemies to state and defend their opposition. 
If it was an apology, in the ancient sense, for the religion 
of the Bible, it bad none of the meaning of the apology, in 
the mofern sense. It was a strong, philosophic argument 
for the genuioeness and authority of our Christian faith. 
It was characterized by the keen discrimination and rapier- 
like thrusts of Dr. Patton’s unanswerable logic. The great 
audience listened with eager intentness for an hour and a 
half to the President’s address with its charming diction 
and its clear thought. On the second Sabbath the Rev. 
Prof. W. B, Green spoke ably on ‘‘ Reason and the Bible.” 
The thigd lecture was by the able and popular Dean of 
the College of New Jersey, J.O. Murray, D.D., LL.D., 
on ** Religion and Learning,” revealing the wide reading 
and intellectual culture of this accomplished professor, 
while it put honor on the Christian faith as the accepted 
faith of learned and reverent scholars. 

The fourth and fifth lectures were given by Prof. 
W. H. Green, D.D., LL.D., on the “‘ Unity of the Pen- 
tateuch”? and “‘The Moses of the Critics.”” These sub- 
jects characterize the distinctive work of this erudite 
Hebraist and critic; they were set forth with Dr. Green’s 
great learning and lucidity and in clear-cut support of the 
authenticity of the Pentateuch and the veritableness of 
Moses as the author of the books which have always borne 
his name. The various hypotheses which have been ad- 
vanced by successive critics during more than one hundred 
years past, contesting the unity and authenticity of the 
Pentateuch, were presented in their contradictoriness and 
impracticable character as advocated in the interest of 
anti-supernaturalism and in their disastrous effects as 
adopted by professedly evangelical advocates. 

The sixth lecture, by the Rev. Prof. J. D. Davis, Ph.D., 


-on ‘The Bible and the Monuments,’ presented a most 


graphic-and impressive corroboration of the truth of the 
written Word. The very stones, silent for long, slumber- 
ing ages, now coming to resurrection from the forgotten 
tombs of buried cities, were made to “cry out” for the 
accuracy of Holy Scripture. 

The seventh lecture, by Prof. G. Vos, Ph.D., D.D., 
was a vivid and powerful argument for “The Organic 
Unity of the Bible.”” This young scholar, traived in the 
newest learning of the East, maintains the traditional 
ability of those who have preceded him at Princeton and 
makes it sure that the defense of the truth will remain in 
strong hands for the future. 

The subjects of the lectures yet to be given are, ‘‘ Messi- 
anic Prophecy,” “‘ The Formation of the New Testament,” 
‘‘The Testimony of the Spirit to the Bible,’’ ‘‘The Inspi- 
ration of the Bible,’’ “‘The Bible and Christian Experi- 
ence.”’ 

The reaffirmation by these eminent and reverent schol- 
ars, through this popular course of lectures, of the funda- 
mental truths of Christianity, has awakened wide inter- 
est, has strengthened confidence in biblical doctrine and 
in Christian faith, has stimulated inquiry and investiga- 
tion on the part of unbelievers. Its direct influence is to 
checkmate the attacks of destructive criticism. There is 
revival power in it, and Pentecostal conversions may be 
expected. These able defenders of ‘‘ the faith once for all 
committed unto the saints” object to no fair criticism ; 
they invite and encourage it; but they demand that it 
shall be fair and thorough, and not in acceptance og, repro- 
duction of the conclusions of known enemies of Christian- 
ity. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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THE cause of evangelistic work among the French 
Canadians in this country has lost one of its chief ad vocates 
by the death at Springfield, Mass., of the Rev. Narcisse 
Cyr. He wasfor many yearsin Canada, a laborer under 
the direction of the Grande Ligne Mission, and there es- 
tablished the First French Protestant paper on this conti- 
nent. Hehasfor many years been in this country, has 
maintained French Protestant religious services in Bos- 
ton, and for three years has been in Springfield connected 
with similar work there.. He was a man of earnest Chris- 
tian character, scholarly tastes, genial nature, and a favor- 
ite with all who knew him. 








March 29, 1894, 


THE REVIVAL IN THIS CITY. 


THE fifth week of the evangelistic revival meetings has 
shown that the anticipations of good te come from it have 
not been too highly placed. Each day as it has passed has 
furnished some new feature or, if not a new feature, 
additional proof of the wisdom of the methods adopted 
and of the energy of those engaged in carrying on the 
work. That we may give a consecutive view of the work, 
we present it this week in the form of daily reports, 

Monday.—The disagreeable weather made open-air 
meetings impossible, and there were not as many in 
attendarce at Association Hall and other places as on 
some days ; yet the meetings were not less interesting. At 
Assuciation Hall there were the usual requests for prayer 
for individuals, business men, sons, friends. Special 
prayer was asked for the work of the Mariners’ Temple 
and iu different parts of the city. Dr. Dixon spoke on the 
‘* Fact of Christ,” recognized all over the world by those 
who sought in other ways to ignore him. The Rey. 
Howard Duffield, of the First Presbyterian Church, spoke 
of Christ as standing at the door, and the different knock- 
ers at the door from olden times, all so different from this 
Savior, who comes to the heart. In the afternoon about 
fifty ministers of the various denominations gathered 
in the parlors of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation to hear reports of the work. Especially in- 
teresting was the statement by the Rev. Mr. Thoms, of 
the Mariners’ Temple in Oliver Street, in regard to the 
wonderful work being done among the Hebrews and Ital- 
ians on the lower East Side. Others spoke of the effect of 
the work in stirring up the indolent members of the con- 
gregations. A report presented by the Rev. W. J. Harsha, 
pledging the support of the Christian ministers of New 
York to the Central Committee, with appeals for aid, 
spiritual and financial, and suggesting special services in 
all the churches, were unanimously approved. Considera- 
ble interest was aroused by a proposition, made by a young 
man connected with the press, for starting a Christian 
press club near Newspaper Row, where newspaper workers 
may go to read and write and escape from the evil infiu- 
ences surrounding them. The proposition was to have 
ample parlors; a library ; a reading room, where books, 
papers and magazines will always be on file; a workroom, 
where reporters may come and work or write letters ; re- 
ception rooms ; a chapel for noonday prayer-meetings and 
entertainments; and perhaps a restaurant and labor bu- 
reau. Hebelieved that hundreds would welcome such a 
place. Everything (except the restaurant, of course) 
should be free. The plan met with the approval of all the 
ministers present. A resolution was also adopted asking 
Mr. Moody to come and take general charge of the work ; 
and a committee, of which Dr. D. J. Burrell was chairman, 
was appointed to correspond with him. 

Tuesday.—The brighter skies made the open-air meeting 
in front of Dr. Parkhurst’s church on Madison Square pos- 
sible, and it was not long after the singers had commenced 
the music when not less than three hundred people were 
gathered. There were short addresses by the Rev. E. J. 
Parker and Evangelist Wilson, and those who were inter- 
ested were invited into the neighboring Association Hall 
for the inquiry meeting there. In the meeting in the hall 
Dr. Dixon gave one of his ten-minute talks on “ Why I am 
a Christian,” spoke of the knowledge of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion as more definite and clear than that of any other his- 
torical fact. Among the requests for prayer was one hy 
an ex-priest of the Roman Catholic Church for many of his 
old friends in the priesthood. Dr. Sanders, of the Madison 
Avenue Baptist Church, spokeon Christian Faith, explain- 
ing the difference between the nominal and the actual 
Christian. The former believes all there is in the Bible 
and there stops ; faith includes action as well as belief. In 
the afternoon a consecration meeting of all the workers 
was held at Metropolitan Hall, at which Evangelist Henry 
M. Wharton gave an earnest address. Among other things 
Mr. Wharton vigorously scored some of the church mem- 
bers who are not living up to their duty, saying: “ I’m 
tired of this old-fashioned way of singing ‘I gave My Life for 
Thee.’ People will sing, and then they will refuse to give 
a quarter of a dollar for the work. They will sing, ‘On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers,’ and then go home and do noth- 
ing; or, ‘Am I a Soldier of the Cross ?’ and then when the 
long rollis beaten they take off their uniforms and skulk 
home. What we want to see are those who are ready to 
lay down their lives for the cause of Jesus.” The special 
services of the day closed with an out-door meeting in 
Union Square, conducted by Colonel Evans. 

Wednesday.—A stormy day interfered to some extent 
with the attendance. At the noon meeting in Association 
Hall the audience numbered about 500, while about 2,000 
gathered at Cooper Union in the afternoon meeting. The 
former was especially for Hebrews. The Rev. Herman 
Warszawiak told of his work in the Hebrew quarter. Dr. 
Dixon spoke of the testimony afforded by the fact of the 
Jewish nation to the truthfulness of Scripture ; ‘a nation- 
ality distinct yet without a nation. A Jew remains a Jew 
in spite of everything, and I thank.God for him of the stock 
of Abraham, of the tribe of Judah ; a Jew our God incar- 
nate. Jesus Christ our King and elder brother.” The 
afternoon meeting at Cooper Union was addressed by Dr. 
Wharton on “ This Man Receiveth Sinners.” He showed 
how some of the grandest truths ever spoken about Jesus 
werespoken by his enemies ; that it was a wonderful thing 
that the enemies of Christ should set the mark of distinc- 
tion upon him; they might have said he was divine, but 
instead they said “‘ this man receiveth sinners.” 

Thursday.—The chief interest about this day’s work cen - 
tered in the large meeting at Cooper Union in the after- 
noon. The principal address was by Ferdinand Schiverea 
on the grace of God, the power of belief in the Bible in the 
truth of God’s promise of eternal life to those who love 
him. After the singing by Mr. and Mrs. Stebbins, the Rev. 
James O’Connor, of Christ Mission, formerly a Jesuit priest, 
but for twenty years a Protestant minister, spoke briefly, 
and then introduced Father Lambert, who until within 
a few days had been oneof the most prominent missionary 
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priests of the Redemptorist Fathers of the Church of Rome. 
Father Lambert spoke briefly and very earnestly, grateful 
for the kindness of Christian friends whom God had raised 
up around him in time of doubt and mental anguish and 
expressed his firm belief in justification by faith, in the 
grace of God, in the Bible as the only rule of faith, and in 
Christ our Saviour as the only mediator between God and 
man for the forgiveness of our sins. The out-door meet- 
ing in Madison Square was the largest yet held ; trucks 
and carriages mingled, and almost every class of people, 
rich as well as poor, gathered to hear the words of the Rev. 
Granville Hunt, Chaplain Frederick Rotzler and Evangel- 
ist Crane, as they spoke of the love of Christ and the 
power of God to save from sin. 

Friday.—Again no open-air meetings were held on ac- 
count of the rain, and the attendance at Association Hall 
was somewhat lessened. There was, however, no falling 
off at the Cooper Union meeting. It was thought that the 
Good Friday services in the churches had some effect. The 
meeting at Association Hall was principally devoted to 
the recital of testimony. The chief address was by the 
Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr, of the Twenty-third Street Bap- 
tist Church. The music was by the Creole quartet. Colo- 
nel Evans, of the Metropolitan Forward Movement and 
formerly of the Salvation Army, told of his work and how 
it brought him in contact with the sin and misery of the 
great Metropolis. Among the requests for prayer was one 
for a Heidelberg student, who had wasted a fortune of $30,- 
000iu drink. The afternoon meeting at Cooper Union was 
attended by over 2,000 persons. Evangelist Wharton, in 
his address, plead for a daily religious life that would reach 
business and political life, and which would make such 
scandals as come out now in the courts impossible. 

Sunday.—Saturday is always a rest-day for the workers 
in the evangelistic services. Sunday being Easter Day, 
there had been some hesitation about holding the full 
quota of theater services in view of the beautiful decora- 
tions and fine music in thechurches. It was decided, how- 
ever, to yield in nothing and even to have an additional 
meeting in Niblo’s Theater. The result justifies the de- 
cision of the committee, for at all four there were good au- 
diences and the services were very impressive. At the 
Thalia Theater the audience was, as the week before, largely 
composed of Italians and Hebrews, and at Niblo’s almost 
ali were Italians. The auditorium at the former place was 
crowded, among the audience being about 200 men brought 
in from the lodging houses that abound on every hand, by 
Mrs. Bird of the Rescue Mission in Madison Street. The 
young people of the Sunday-schools and Christian En- 
deavor Societies from the various Protestant churches in 
the neighborhood furnished a choir, and there were two 
cornetists. The addresses were by Missionary Lichten- 
stein of the Mariner’s Temple, in Hebrew, and by Ferdi- 
nand Schiverea. The latter dwelt especially on the sub- 
ject of temperance, enforcing his plea by incidents to the 
truth of which all could bear witness. When at theclose 
an invitation was given to all who had accepted Christ to 
rise nearly half the audience, mostly Italians and He- 
brews, arose. At Niblo’s Garden the services were con- 
ducted by the Rev. A. C. Dixon, who made an earnest 
plea for an active Christianity. ‘“‘The man who sees 
God in everything is the happiest man living.” 
The services at the Standard Theater, conducted by Evan- 
gelists Crane and Wharton, Dr. Davies, of the Fourth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, and George C. Stebbins, 
were not as fully attended as last week, but were full of 
enthusiasm. At the Academy of Music special efforts 
were made by floral decorations and fine music to make 
the services attractive. There were quartets and sextets 
under the lead of earnest Christian men: but perhaps the 
greatest impression was made by Miss Johnstone,the Swed- 
ish violinist, whose rendering of the sacred music was 
singularly beautiful. All these combined t1 increase the 
effect of Evangelist Wharton’s effective words. Altogeth- 
er, notwithstanding the stormy day and the attractions of 
the churches, the theater services were felt to have been 
very successful. 

As we review the week, one fact stands out with great 
prominence. The greatest success of the movement has 
been in that heterogeneous population that gathers in the 
lower wards of the city. Particularly around Chatham 
Square the Italians and Hebrews seem to be under the 
influence of the Gospel as never before. At last the 
churches are reaching the masses. Arrangements for the 
sixth week are very similar. to those for the past week. 
They include meetings in Association Hal! and Cooper 
Union, open-air meetings at Madison Square and Astor 
Place, besides union meetings in a large number of 
churches, 


STUNDISTS FROM LIFE. 


ANTON KULTCHENKO. 








BY OLIVER M. NORRIS, 





AMONG my notes descriptive of Stundists whom I have 
met or of whom I have authentic information, none are 
referred to more frequently than those relating to Anton 
Kultchenko, the subject of this sketch. Personally I never 
knew Anton; but so vivid and lifelike is the description I 
have of him, so true to the features of a type I have often 
met, that I do not think that I can do better than let my 
readers see him as he is portrayed in my notes—notes of an 
article written many years ago by M. Gordin, a Russian 
journalist of some renown in his day. 

Anton was a peasant living in a village in the Province 
of Poltava. He was tall, broad-shouldered, dark-eyed, 
intelligent-looking, with strong, thick nose, great droop- 
ing mustaches, and speaking with a nasal twang. He was 
the village poet and wit, its satirist and musician. Iam 
sorry to add that he was a confirmed scamp, and one of 
the worst drunkards in the village. When he wished he 
could remain sober for a week ata time, but he seldom 
wished. Nevertheless his heart was as soft as a child’s, 
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sound and simple as well. In all his ways he was open 
and honest, and he hated an untruth. 

Is it consistent with all this to say that he was a con- 
firmed gambler? He had often beggared himself at cards; 
but when he won every one who wished a drink had one at 
his expense, every one who was hungry a substantial 
meal. A wandering beggar, especially if he were ill or 
hungry, had his last kopeck; and he was even known to ask 
for the beggar’s prayers. Notwithstanding his faults and 
the long row of misdemeanors standing to his discredit, he 
was the best-loved man in thevillage. Strong in body, his 
tongue sharp as a razor, he never abused his strength, 
never said an unkind word about any one in distress, or 
remembered an ill-turn done him. 

Of course it went badly with his affairs. His frequent 
visits to the Jew publican were ruinous. Hesold his horse, 
his cow, cottage, garden and crops, and drank the proceeds. 
He hypothecated his land, and drank what he got. At 
last he and his long-suffering wife were obliged to leave 
their village and to wander about in search of work. During 
their wanderings they came to a German colony in the 
South, and here they settled down, for Anton soon found 
work, and his wife, an excellent housewife, was in great 
request. They had good wages, and Anton, ashamed of 
his former career, saved his money. For two years he 
kept himself in perfect restraint, and then, with a pocket- 
ful of money, he returned to his native village. He in- 
vested in another cottage, hired a small farm ; and it was 
evidently his intention to live soberly and quietly. But 
the old associations and the old companions were too 
strong for him, and before long he had resumed his old 
reprobate life. 

Now, hard by Anton’s cottage there lived a peasant 
whom the villagers used to call an “‘evangelical.’’? Anton 
in former times used to make a good many jokes at this 
man’s expense, for Anton was very orthodox and despised 
a heretic Stundist. One night returning late from a visit 
to the Hebrew drinkseller, with a bottle of vodka in his 
hands and his head all full of drunken notions, he noticed 
a light in his neighbor’s window. In a quite unceremo- 
nious way he opened the door, and, marching in, found the 
room filled with menand women.. They had been singing 
hymns, but on the arrival of the village drunkard they 
were silent. Anton lurched about, tried to entice the 
silent Stundists into some silly conversation, and, finding 
this impossible, he began a verse of a drinking song, and 
capered about the floor in a wild dance, flourishing his 
vodka bottle over his head. 

A Stundist present, a young woman with pale face and 
great, shining eyes, was looking steadily at Anton. So 
intent was her gaze that she drew upon herself the eyes of 
all present, and finally the eyes of the intoxicated intruder. 
Her lips moved, and then she wept, and her body trembled 
asin an ague. Anton was suddenly sober. The woman 
threw herself on her knees, and all the congregation fol- 
lowed her example. ‘‘O God of mercy,” she prayed, ‘‘O 
Jesus our Savior, until now thou hast been our helper ; 
without thy help we are weak and as sheep without a 
shepherd—as orphans without father and mother. O Lord, 
thou knowest how we are scattered about on the earth. 
Support us, we beseech thee, and give us thy strength. 
May we fulfill thy holy laws. Lead us, our Savior, in 
the narrow path. Open our eyes that we may see among 
what shadows we wander. Soften our hearts, that 
we may love those near to us. Be merciful to 
all sinners here before thee, and do not punish them as 
lawbreakers; for we are all weak and helpless unless thou 
strengthen us.”’ 

There was much weeping after this prayer, especially 
among the women. Anton was pale, and very sober now, 
and his heart was soft as wax. Then the meeting sang a 
hymn, and one verse sank down deep into Anton’s heart, 
and many a time since then he has sung it to himself : 

“Come, brother, to Jesus, 
Just as you are, with all your sins; 
He will cleanse your soul. 
Do not fear; why be affrighted ?” 

Anton wished to join them in their weeping, and did ; 
but he never knew whet her his tears were tears of joy or 
ot pain. His warm heart beat powerfully, and when one 
of the ‘evangelicals’? came forward and took him in his 
arms, and kissed him, and said: ‘‘ Well, brother, how are 
you ? may peace be with you,” it was too much for Anton. 
and his tears came inastream. He threw himself on his 
knees before the assembly: ‘‘Oh, my dear brothers, my 
little sisters, forgive me. I didn’t know. ... I 
thought. . . .” 5 

Anton became one of the most respected of the Stundists, 
and his life is a pattern and example to the village. His 
wife, once so badly treated, accompanies him to the meet- 
ings, andis blooming and fresh again. It is said that they 
live together like doves. 


-- 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


Mr. Moopy’s work at Norfolk, Va., which commenced 
on the 14th, is being carried on most effectively, and prepa- 
rations are making for his work in Richmond. 


...-The Subcommittee of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church on Theological Seminaries had a 
meeting recently in Cincinnati, at which they formulated 
a plan for the more efficient control of the seminaries by 
the Church. This will be submitted to the General Com- 
mittee before it is given to the public. 








....The Western or American section of the Commission 
of the Alliance of the Reformed Churches holding the 
Presbyterian system, is to meet at Philadelphia on April 
12th. It will be coincident with the meeting of the com- 
mittees on federation of several of the Presbyterian and 
Reformed churches in the United States. 


....As an indication of how the sentiment in favor of a 
better observance of the Lord’s Day is growing on the Con- 
tinent, it is significant that a new railroad recently com- 
pleted between Yverdon and St. Croix, in French Switzer- 
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land, was dedicated with religious services conducted by 
laymen. The costsof the building, 2,000,000 francs, were 
paid by a wealthy gentleman, M. Barbey-Boissier, and one 


‘of the conditions for building the road was that no train 


should ever be run onit on Sunday. 


..-.It is evident that the efforts for religious toleration 
in Spain must not be withdrawn in the least. It is report- 
ed that Protestant chapels have been closed at the instiga- 
tion of the Catholic clergy throughout the provinces of 
Galicia and Toledo, and in the Balearic Isles. In Madrid 
pressure has been brought to bear upon the Governor to 
order the congregation of the Protestant church to entér 
their place of worship by a small side door. The main 
entrance facing on the street is kept strictly barred. 


-...Archbishop Kain, coadjutor to the aged Archbishop 
of St. Louis, has issued a letter condemning The Western 
Watchman, edited by Father Phelan and published in St, 
Louis, for its course with reference to Bishop Bonacum. 
The Archbishop adjudges it to be ‘‘a most unfit paper to 
be introduced into our Catholic families’’; and he says it 
is ‘‘subversive of ecclesiastical discipline, and even dan- 
gerous to the faith of our Catholic people.”? He says’ that 
the editor has paid no heed to the admonitions which have 
been directed to him, but has defiantly denied “ our au- 
thority in the premises.” 


-..-Another suit in the conflict between the two 
branches of the Evangelical Association has just been de- 
cided by the Ohio SupremeCourt. The suit was instituted 
by the minority, otherwise known as the party of Bishop 
Dubs, to determine whether the public property of the 
Association is rightly held by the officers elected by the 
Indianapolis General Conference. It will be remembered 
that two General Conferences were held, one in Phila- 
delphia by the minority, or Dubs party, and one in 
Indianapolis by the majority, or Esher party. The court 
has affirmed the decision of the Circuit Court, which was 
in favor of the Esher party. 


...-A considerable section of the younger clergy of the 
Russian Orthodox Church are in favor of a forward mis- 
sionary movement among the heathen’ outside their own 
Empire. The only mission outside Russia conducted by 
the Orthodox Church is in Japan, where Russian mission- 
aries boast of a large and increasing following. The 
younger clergy are now agitating for an extension of their 
operationt in Japap, and for the establishment of a mis- 
sion in Northern China. It is probable that the subject 
will be before the Holy Synod at its next meeting; but it 
is hardly likely that action will be taken immediately as 
the mission coffers of the Orthodox Church are empty. 


.... The Rev. Father A. Lambert, one of the leading mis- 
sionary priests of the Redemptorist Order of the Roman 
Catholic Church, a Jesuit, and an ex-officer in the Papal 
Army, has withdrawn from the Roman Catholic Church. 
His action, as made known to the Father of the Order, is 
based upon his unwillingness longer to admit the claim of 
the Roman Catholic Church and clergy to rule not only in 
religious questions, but also in purely scientific, social, and 


even political matters, his opposition to the “‘intolerance 
and duplicity’? which he has constantly met in his work, 
and his conviction that thereis only one sacrifice forsinand 
one high priest, making further priestly action and teach- 
ing impossible. He was a Belgian, and has been in this 
country for about five years. His former associates all 
speak of him in the most cordial way. 


..»eThe facts in regard to the new charter for the Pres- 
byterian Board of Missions which has been applied for at 
Albany and to which brief reference was made in these 
columns a little time since, are in full as follows: The 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions has hitherto been 
a self-perpetuating, close corporation. As a matter of 
courtesy its nominees for trustees were presented each year 
to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, but 
the real power lay in the Board itself. There has, for some 
time, been a feeling that the situation was somewhat 
anomalous, and last year the Board was directed by the 
General Assembly to secure such a change in the charter 
as would put the real power in the Assembly. When, in 
accordance with these instructions, a bill was drawn uj, it 
was thought best to incorporate two other changes, one 
having to do with the quorum requisite for the transaction 
of business, the other increasing the limit of property 
which the Board is entitled to hold. This was before any 
suggestion was made in regard to the new building for the 


three Boards, and had nothing to do with that. That 
building was intended to be a general center for Presby- 
terian interests and church work, and as such there has 
been the feeling on the part of many that it should be in 
form and beauty worthy of the denomination. Others 
have favored amore quiet and less promineat home for the 
benevolent societies, even tho the new building gave 
promise of increased income to the Boards. The plans are 
still under advisement, a final decision not yet having 
been reached. The opposition to the move on the part of 
those interested in the present site is very much exagger- 
ated, very few sharing it, and they not being as earnest as 
some have represented. 








Biblical Research. 


WAS HILLEL THE MASTER OF JESUS? 
BY B. PICK, PH.D., D.D. 








WE read concerning the teaching of Christ: ‘‘ The peo- 
ple were astonished at his doctrine; for he taught them as 
one having authority, and not as the scribes” (or as some 
authorities read) “‘their scribes” (Matt. 7: 28, 29); and 
‘“‘they were astonished.and said, Whence hath this man 
this wisdom, and these mighty works? Is not this the 
carpenter’s son ?” (Matt. 13: 54, 55; comp. also Mark 6: 2, 
3: John 7: 15). Theapocryphal gospels mention a certain 
Zacchzeus as the teacher of Jesus (comp. the Arabic Gos- 
pel of the Infancy, ch. 48, and Gospel of Thomas, ch. 6 
seq.); and the Talmud (‘‘Sanhedrin,” fol. 107, col. 2) speaks 
of a certain Joshua, the son of Perathia; and in the libelous 
work entitled ‘‘ Toledoth Joshu,” p. 5, the teacher’s name 
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is given as that of Elhanan. But no value can be attached 
to either of these statements. As to the latter, which all 
respectable Jews themselves regard as utterly contempti- 
ble, it is of late anthorship: as to the Ta!mu4’s statement, 
the story which connects Jezus with Joshua ben Perathia 
is too silly to be reneated, not to speak of the anachronism, 
since this would-be master lived in thereigu of Alexander 
Jannzus, who died BC 79! Century after century passed 
by. The words quoted above remained the same in forceas 
in the time in which they were spoken: for, as Dr. Schaff 
says: 

“ All attempts to derive his doctrine from any of the existing 
schools and sects have utterly failed. He (Jesus) never referred 
to the traditions of the elders except to oppose them. From the 
Pharisees and Sadducees he differei alike, and provoked their 
deadly hostility. With the Essenes he never came in contact. 
He was independent of human learning and literature, of schools 
and parties. He taught the world as one who owed nothing to 
the world. He came down from Heaven and spake out of the 
fullness of his personal intercourse with the great Jehovah. He 
was no scholar, no artist, no orator; yet was he wiser than all 
sages, he spake as never man spake, and made an impression on 
his age and all ages after him such as no man ever made or can 
make.” 


It was reserved, however, for our age and generation to 
give the long-sought-for answer. In the year 1863 the 
French writer Renan published his famous “ Life of Jesus,” 
in which we read, among other things, the following: 

“Jesus followed Hillel for the most part. Hillel had given 
utterance to aphorisms, fifty years before, which greatly resem- 
bled his own. By his poverty, endured with humility, by the 
sweetness of his character, by the opposition which he made to 
the hypocrites and priests, Hillel was the real teacher of Jesus, if 
we may say teacher when speaking of so lofty an originality.” 

In the following year the Jewish reform-rabbi, Abraham 
Geiger, published a series of lectures entitled ‘‘ Judaism 
and its History,’’ in which he says: 

“ Jesus was a Pharisee who walked in the paths of Hillel. 
never gave utterance to a new idea. 
picture of a genuine reformer. 
rather ennoble him.” 


He 
Hillel, however, presents the 
This term will not desecrate, but 


And Geiger adds, with an undercurrent of contrast : 

“This Hillel is a really historical personage. Concerning 
other men, legend enters materially into their entire being, sets 
them off with miracles, hangs allits tinsel about them; but the 
more wonderful the legend, the less credible it is, and the more it 
mystifies the character, the meaner does the glorified one appear 
as an historical personage.” 

The Hillel theory soon found many advocates and follow- 
ers, we need only to mention Graetz, Kisch, Schreiber, 
Friedlander, and a host of still lesser lights who, without 
the shadow of bistorical proof, boldly affirm that Jesus 
was a pupil of Hillel and indebted to him for his highegt 
moral principles. ‘By this left-handed compliment,” 
says Schaff, ‘“ they mean to depreciate his originality. 

But it is time that we look a little closer at the would-be 
master of Jesus, Hillel, whose name was unknown to the 
world at large for eighteen centuries, while the very few 
who knew something of him, only knew him as the col- 
league of Shammai. Both these rabbis were pharisaicaily 
one, but rivals in their expositions of the law. The conse- 
quence was that they became the founders of two rival 
scnools of rabbinical theology, as Taomas Aquinas and 
Duas Scotus became the heads of two schools of scholastic 
theology. 

Hillel I, or the Great, was born at Babylon, and de- 
scended from the royal family of David. To satisfy his 
thirst for knowledge, Hillel went to Jerusalem, together 
with his brother Shebna. As he wasa married man, Hillel 
worked for the scanty remuneration of half a denarius— 
the coin kuown in Latin as * victoriatus,” iu Greek as 
“ tropaicon,”’ from the figure of the goddess Victory upow 
it. Tots he divided by spending half of it for the support 
of his family, the other half he gave to the janitor of the 
school which wus presided over by Shemaiah and Abtalion 
or Samecas and Poilion as Josephus calls them. 


Oue day 
Hiliel earued nothing, 


Ashe could not pay the admission 
fee, the janitor would not admit him to the lecture room. 
Favored by the darkuess of the night, Hillel climbed up to 
the opening iu the wail late oa Friday evening, aud placed 
himself so th it he c ald see and hear everythiag, But un- 
able long to brave the cold—it was about the end of Decem- 


ber—Hullel was first benim>ded aud then buried three 
cubits deep under a heavy saowfall. As the day dawned, 
Shemsiah saw Abtation, and sud: “ Brother Ab: ation, 


why is the school so dark ? It seems to bea cloudy day.” 
They looked up, and found the window darkened by a mo- 


tioaless hunaa form lyiaguadera mass of snow. Taey 
brought him dowa, bathed, rubbed him with oil, placed 
him before tue fire—in snort, broke for his sike their Sab- 


batical law, and declared that he was well worthy of hav- 
ing the‘usual Sabbatical rules suspended in his favor. 

Of the stories coucerniug Hiilel w- meution the follow. 
ing: Two men—we are tuld in the Talnul (‘‘ Siubb eth,” 
ful. 30, col. 2; fol. 31, col. 1)—quarreled with each other in 
Jerusalem. ‘‘ Now and never!’ said the one, “ 400souz'm to 
the man whocan make Hillelangry.” ‘ Done!’ exclaimed 
the other, it was a Friday afternoon, and Hiliel was wash- 
_inganud combing his hair for the Sabbath. At this unsea- 
sonable time, and without addressing him by his becoming 
title, some one before his door shouted: 

“ts Hillel there 2” 

“My son;” he excl: ait ned, hastily putting zon his mantle | 

‘*whatis thy desire ?” 

“*[ have a question to ask,’”’ replied the coarse fellow. 

“Ask ou, my son,” said Hillel. 

**Why have the Babylonians such round heads ?” 

“A very important questioa didst thou ask my son,’’ 
said Hillel; ‘*1t is because their midwives are not clever. 

Taé¢ man weat away, and after an hour he returned and 
said : 

“* Where is Hillel? Where is Hillel 2” 

**My son,’ he exclaimed, hastily putting on his mantle, 
‘* what is thy desire ?” 


I have a question to ask,”’ replied the man. 
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‘** Ask on, my son,” said Hillel. 

** Why have the Thermndians such narrow eyeslits ?” 

“ An important question, myson. It is because they live 
in a sandv country.” 

Avain the man went away, and as before returned, im- 
pudently asked : 

‘Why have the Africans such broad feet ?” 

‘“‘ Because they live in a marshy land,” replied Hillel. 

“IT have many more questions to ask, but Iam afraid 
lest I only try thy patience and make thee angry.” 

Hillel, drawing his mantle around him, quietly bade the 
man to ask all the questions he wished. 

“So.” said the man, thoroughly disarmed, “art thou 
that Hillel whom they call a prince in Israel ?” 

“Yeu” 

‘“Well, then, I hope there are not many like you.” 

‘“*Why, my son ?” 

* Because on thy account I have lost 400 souzim.” 

- “Calm thyself, my son; better that thou sbouldst lose 
400 zouzim, and 400 more for Hillel’s sake, than that Hillel 
should lose patience.” 

No doubt this is a beautiful anecdote, as is also the 
story that for a rich man who had been impoverished, he 
hired a saddle-horse and halberdier, and once when he 
could obtain none, he is said to have taken his place for 
three miles (“‘ Kethuboth,” fol. 67, col. 2). But Hillel 
sometimes even transcended the bounds of truth. While 
his colleague, Shammai, demanded the truth in the bridal 
song, concerning the appearance of the bride, Hillel taught 
that, however ugly she were, one must put himself in 
the place of the bridegroom, and sing: ‘“ As the lovely 
and charming bride!” (‘* Kethuboth,” fol. 16, col. 2; 17, col. 
1). And on one occasion, to avoid any question or dis- 
pute with the school of Shammui, by meansof acunning 
trick, he passed an ox, waich was going to be sacrificed 
for bim, as a cow, by wagging the tail of the animal, to 
hide i’s sex, as the story is given in the Talmud, ‘“‘ Beza,”’ 
fol. 20, col. 1. Even the Jewish historian Jost is obliged 
to admit ‘*‘ Hillel did not only suffer himself to be intimi- 
dated by Shammai, but even yielded to his boldest dis- 
ciples in such a manner in the Temple court, that he 
told an untruth in order to avoid a dispute, a circum- 
stance which the rabbis attributed to him as a great 
merit.” 
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Che Sunday-Schosl. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 8TH. 
DISCORD IN JACOB'S FAMILY.—Gen. 87: 1-il. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—See that ye fall not out by the way.— 
Gen. 45: 24. 


Notes —‘‘ The evil report of them.’’—Perhaps the sons of 
the two handmaids, Bilhah and Zilpah, were worse than 
the children of the lawful wives. “* Tsrael and Joseph.”’ 
—It was to be supposed that he would love the oldest son 
most, who had the rights of primogeniture; but’ Reuben’s 
bad character, and Joseph’s milder character, with Jacob’s 
love for Joseph’s mother, influenced him to give Joseph 
special affection such as naturally excited jealousy. 
“A cout of many colors.’’—Perhaps better, a coat with 
long sleeves. * Joseph dreamed.”—The Orientals 
have always made much of dreams. ** Sheaves,” — 
Joseph’s dream could bear no other interpretation than 
that put on it. ‘* Thy mother.”’—Joseph’s own mother 
was now dead, apparently, and the reference would be to 
Leah. 

Instrurtion.—Joseph dwelt where his father had dwelt 
before him. So one generation passes, and the next must 
be ready-to fill its place better if possible, 

A younger son is under some advantages with bis parents 
but underserious disadvantages often. The elder brotbers 
ought to belp him, but they often try to govern and bally 
him so as to make life a burden. 

Joseph at seventeen was getting his first acquaintance 
with the world, going out t» learn the shepherd’s business 
with hiselder brothers. He found the life rough and hard 
and the comp .nionship disagreeable as compared with the 
geutle life of his father’s house. It is a very dangerous 
period for a young man who first has this experience, and 
he needs special strength not to yield to bad influences. 

Joseph was not wrong in telling his father about how 
things were going jin the shepherd’s camp, fur Jacob, as 
head of the tribe, had the right to know. Bad character 
is very sure to b9 discovered aad reported. The best way 
to get a good reputation is to deserve it, and it is the 
easiest. 

A telltale is justly despised when he tells on others just 
to get them intotroable, But there are many cases when 
a schoolboy has no right to keep secret a wrong done by a 
comprnioa. [tits a false ssntimeat which stands by a com- 
pantoa wrong or right. 

It is very uafortunate when parents show partiality for 
certian favorite childven and neglect the others. 

It was contemptibly mean of those older brethren t> hate 
Joseph even ifhis father did love him most. It was their 
owa fault that he did. They were rough, cruel men, and 
did not deserve their father’s special love. If we ar® not 
loved we may be sure it is our own fault. The one who is 
most loved generally most deserves it, 

The story implies that God sent these prophetic dreams 
to Joseph, andit imoties no fault to Joseph for telling 
them. Nevertheless, from o1r point of view, and in these 
times, if a boy were so foolish as te havesuch dreams, we 
should say it indicated conceit and ambition, and we 
should blame him severely if he told them. They were 
dreams that needed no interpreter, as the meaning was on 
the face of them. 

Dreams nowadays had better be neglected. It is not 
worth while to repeat dreams, or to remember them. 

Tne force of these dreams was in the fact that by them 
God indicated the future diguity of Joseph. Only for this 
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reason can we excuse Joseph. But God has the right to 
teach us in any way he chooses, whether by dreams, or 
sickness, or by the rebukes of teachers or friends. 

The chief lesson of the passage is the miserable naturg 
of the passion of envy. It was noinjurs to them that they 
resented, but the honor done to oveof their numher. The 
ought to have rejoiced ia any dignity their brother might 
receive. Envy is one of the meanest forms of selfishness, 
It feels evil toward another not because of one’s own ip. 
jury, but simply because another is fortunate. His fortune 
is a gain to him and no loss to us, and we sic to be glad 
and to congratulate him. 

Instend of envying another try to be as good, as diligent 
and as successful as he is. Thatis honest, if done honestly, 
and it helps you and does not injure him. He keeps all he 
has, and you get as much as you deserve. 

Don’t expect honor, or success, or character, witbout 
working forit. If you deserve it you will get it. Thus 
work hard for it. Itis honorable to try to get upif you 
do not pull others down. 








Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 


ASPEY, W. S., Cambridge, Mass., resigns. 

LEWIS, G. W., Richland. accepts call to South Hannibal, N. y. 

MARTIN, RoBErt N., Oskaloosa, [a., accepts call to Belleville, 
Kan. 


PALMATIER, A. B., Horicon, N. Y., resigns. 
PERKINS, J. O., Chittenango, N. Y., resigns. 


PHILLIPS, T. E., Cooper Plains, N. Y., accepts call to Mehoo- 
pany, Penn. 


SAWYER, Louts J., Rochester Theo. Sem., accepts call as as- 
sistant to Rochester, as a 


SCHLIEMANN, W. E., Portsmouth, N. H., resigns. 
SMITH, Robert, Corning, called to Sidney, la. 
STAUB, W. E., Philadelphia, Penon., accepts call to Elizabeth, 


aN. 


STODDARD, Frank P., Amsterdam, accepts call to Brooklyn, 
a 


SWEET, S. F., Manawa, acceptscall to Fox Lake, Wis. 
WHITE, O. J., Nashua, N. H., called to South Boston, Mass. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALLIS, WittraM B., Waltham, Mass., accepts call to North 
Jonway, H. 

—— CHARLES M., Leslie, Mich., accepts call to Bremen, 


osm: ORANGE C., Chelsea, accepts call to Summer St. ch., 
Worcester, Mass. 


BALLANTINE, Henry _W., Bloomfield, N. J., accepts call to 
First ch., Bultimore, Md. 


BISSELL, FRANK A., Wichita, accepts call to Anthony, Kan. 
BOGGESS, Josepa H., Minneapolis, Minn., called to Cresco, Ia. 


BRADLEY, WrttraM, Pine Run, accepts call to Cust+r and 
Tallman, Mich. 


-CARROLL, CHARLES W.., Pyfew. accepts renewed call to 


Hough Ave. ch., Cleveland, O 


CATE, Georae H, Bloomington, Ill., accepts call to be assistant 
pastor of Shawmut ch., Boston, Mass. 


CHAMBERLIN, JAamzes A., Owatonna, called to Faribault, 
Minn. 
COLLIER, Joun L., Huntington, W. Va., accepts call to Jeffer- 


son, 
CROWL, TuEoporg, called to permanent pastorate, Sterling, 
Il. 


DAVIS, R. Henry, North Conway, N. H., called to Walpole, 
M 


Mass 
EMBREE, Jonn H., Ocheltree, accepts call to Linwood, Kan. 


GALER, M. H., called to permanent pastorate, Stewartville, 
Minn. 


HODGE MAN, L. P., called to permanent pastorate, Albion, 
Penn. 

HURD, Atva 
ver, Wash. 

JONES, Danret I., Cincinnati, accepts call to Storrs ch., Cincin- 
nati, 

MARKHAM, REvBEN F., Stockton, accepts call to White City, 

an. 

MEAD, Etwe tt O., Burton, O.. called to Fort Dodge, la. 

PRESTON, Ruvey L. D., Glenwool, called to Ada, Minn. 

REES, Georce M., Missoula, Mont., accepts call to Eldred and 
Barryville, N. Y. 

Ronis. M.S., Woodburn, Ore., accepts call to Valley City, 


aN. 


A., White Oaks, N. M., accepts call to Vancou- 


SHAW, Grusert A., Yale Sem., accepts call to Clayton, N. Y. 

SWARTOUT, E. P., Ree Heights, accepts call to Letcher, S. D. 

THOMPSON, Taomas, Elmer, N. J., accepts call to Winfred and 
Freedom, S. D. 

WIARD, H. De Forest, accepts call to Western Field Secreta- 
ship of the OC. H. M.8., with headquarters at Chicago. 


WOOD, B.C.. Auburn Sem., accepts call to Lisle and Center 
Lisle, N. ¥. 
LUTITERAN. 


LONG, J. M., Mt. Vernon, O., accepts call to New Cambria, 
Kan. 


PATTERSON, Rosert L., 
Rowan, N. C. 


RAYMOND. C. E., Nashville, Tenn., resigns. 
SIG MU ND, F. L., Columbus, accepts call to Tiffin, O. 


SPAUFFRR, S., Donezal, accepts call to Jacov’s ch., Fayette 
Co., Penn. 


Gettysburg, Theo. Sem., called to 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
ALLEY, Avouas. Philadelphia, Penn., accepts call to First ch., 
Washington, D. C. 


BALLANTINE, H. W., Bloomfield, N, J., accepts call to First 
Cong. ch., Baltimore, Md. 

BROWN, J. E.. Indianapolis, Ind., accepts call to Luclow, Ky. 

BUSANELL, J. E. Rye, called to Phillips ch., New York, N. Y. 

CARTER, WrcttaM, McCormick Theo. Sem., accepts call to 
Sterling, Ill. 

GOURLEY, Joun C., Murrysville, accepts call to Ellwood City. 
Penn. 

HUTCHINSON, J. E., called to Evans City and also to Plains, 
Penn. 

KING, B. R., Maysville, accepts call to Callensburg, Penn. 

MoINTOSH, A. D., R3d Cresk, cvlled to Sodus, N. Y. 

MAS N, Eowin C., Beverly, accepts call to Kingston, Tenn. 

MURPHY, Samvuet H., Chatfield, Minn., accepts vall to Phillips. 
Wis. 

SHANNON, W. F., Franklin, called to Slippery Rock, Penn. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BARRUNT, R. S., Prot. Epis., Atlaata, Ga., resigns. 
GIVEN. H. F.. United Pres.. Allegheny Theo. Sem., called to 
Sterling, N. Y. 
KYL®, Rosert J.. United Pres., Xenia Theo. Sem., accepts call 
o Wheatl land, ni 
Lita, saueet-. , Univ., Amesbury, accepts call to Winches- 
ter, N. H. 
McBRID4, R.R. A., United Pres., pilegees Theo. Sem., called 
to Neshannock and Oak Grove, Penn. 
PHILLIPS, E. E., Free Bap., Syracuse, N. Y., resigns. 
THOMPSON, E. W., Ref. Dutch, Philadelphia, Penn., accepts 
call to Havana, Ill. 
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the srompt mention én our lst of “ Books of the Week” will be con- 
sidered by us an equivalent to reir publishers for all volumes received. 
The n «cits of our readers will guide us im the selec don of works 
tor further notice. 


—_—_—_—— 


THE CATALOGUE OF MR. EDMUND GOSSE’'S 
LIBRARY. 





‘THE silliest people who collect books might be con- 
sidered benefactors to their species if they only would 
catalog their collections.” 

Thus -Mr. Falconer Madan to Mr. Edmund Gosse, all 
unconscious of the bee buzzing in Mr. Gosse’s bonnet. 
Mr. Madan, besides being Binliographer to the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, and a benefactor to his species, is a 
successful discourager of hesitancy. 

In a charming book of ‘*Gossip,” much of which first 
saw the light in the columns of THE INDEPENDENT, Mr. 
Gosse has already let us peep into his library; but he 
little dreamed, apparently, of the wide personal interest 

’ excited by his ‘‘Gossip”; as, when he came to issue the 
Catalogue of his Library, he restricted the issue to the 
exceedingly small number of sixty-five copies for private 
distribution among hisfriends, Now that the book can- 
not be got for love or money, extravagant prices are 
being offered for it. as 

Mr. Gosse dates the beginning of his bibliomania from 
the year 1867, when he purchased for six shillings a copy 
of ‘*The Defense of Guenevere,” by William Morris, a 
volume of ‘‘rubbishy minor verse,” as Mr. Gosse pére 
called it, that has proven a good investment. ‘‘ But an 
affecting and chronic want of pounds has absolutely pre- 
cluded me from ever purchasing the white elephant of 
bibliography,” he tells us in his Preface. 

In two special departments Mr. Gosse’s library is nota- 
ble—in the Restoration Dramatists, of which there is, 
perhaps, no rival, public or private; and in what he 
calls the ‘modern section.” The Catalogue does not 
embrace all Mr. Gosse’s possessions in either department, 
however. His first editions of the ‘“‘sweet singers” of 
Michigan, Iowa and Kansas, for instance, find no place 
here. Perhaps these serve in the same capacity as the 
presentation copies of the very minor poets with which 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s life is made a burden; with their 
sides against the inner walls of his bookcases, they are 
“bulwarks against the damp.” At least one of these 
amateurs, of whose first book Mr. Gosse had a copy, not 
‘‘from the author,” has reached the dignity of a third 
edition, and the book iu first edition is now held ata 
handsome advance. 

Mr. Gosse is happy in his friends, whose poetical and 
other inscriptions in their own and other books present- 
ed to him would make an entertaining little volume in 
themselves, 

Lord de Tabley and Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson 
contribute introductory poems to the Catalogue, and 
Mr. Austin Dobson contributes this epilog : 

“Tdoubdt your painful Pedants who can read a Diction- 
ary through; but he must be a dismal dog who can’t enjoy 
this Catalugue,”’ 

Aside from its personal interest, Mr. Gosse’s Catalogue 
is invaluable to the bibliographer and the [over of liter- 
ature, Asan instance of its value to the amateur, to 
the collector of first editions particularly, the note on 
Mr. Austin Dobson’s ‘Ballad of Beau Brocade and 
Other Poems, with fifty illustrations by Hugh Thomson, 
1892,” is given here: ‘*‘ When very few copies had been 
struck off, 1. 6 of the Rondeau to Lady Bowen was alter- 
ed to * Life’s journey lengthens.’ Later still, the print- 
ing was again stopped, to remove the bulging line of the 
Beau's shirt in the plate opposite page 18. There are, 
therefore, three states of the first edition of this book.” 
Another note tellsus how a copy of the first issue of 
Hawthorne’s *‘ Scarlet Letter” may be identified by the 
misprint of asingle word in the second, and the slightly 
increased pagination in the third, all three issues having 
been printed in the same year, 1850. 

A mere enumeration of the rarities alone in Mr. 
Gosse's Catalogue would fill several columns of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. Among other ‘‘ nuggets,” as the late Henry 
Stevens, of Vermont, preferred to call them, are Tenny- 
son’s “ Timbuctoo,” Matthew Arnold’s Rugby Prize 
Poem “ Alaric at Rome,” Fielding’s and Smolleti’s 
novels, Drydens galore, Tennyson’s ‘‘ Poems,” 1842, 
with Barry Cornwall's autograph and canceled passages 
in his hand, ete., etc. In this Catalogue are facsimiles of 
title-pages, and of letters and poems in the autographs 
of Arnold, Rossetti, Tennyson, Dobson and others. One 
'8 tempted to quote two or three snatches from presen- 
tation inscriptions, many of which are destined never to 
See the light outside the pages of Mr. Gosse’s Catalogue. 
Ina copy of Vincent Bourne’s poems, Mr. Austin Dob- 
son has written on the fly-leaf : 


“To E. W. G. 
™ Gossip, may we live as now. 

Brothers ever, I and thou; 

Us may never Envy's mesh hold, 

Anger never cross our thresh-hold ; 

Let our little Lares be 
’ Friendship and Urbanity. 
‘Xmas, 1876. A. D.” 


Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse has written on a fly-leaf of one 
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of the ten copies, printed on large paper, of his ‘“‘ Corn 
and Poppies,” these lines : 
“Tn all your days, whate’er their_length, 
May you, my friend, be blest 
With Corn, to give you Health and Strength, 
And Poppies—Joy and Rest.” 
A copy of a French edition of the Portuguese Letters, 

presented by Mr. Andrew Lang, tells us that 


“The Book you have lent me is vanished and gone: 
I send you a Donna, I can’t find your Donne.” 

To Mrs. Gosse Mr. George Saintsbury, the editor of the 
selection, sends a copy of ‘* French Lyrics,” bearing this 
delectable legend on a fly-leaf : 

“To the Author 
of an unforgotten and un- 
surpassed Anthology 
(wherein were capers, endive 
and all the choicest gifts of 
the Culinary Flora), 
this kindred work, 
compiled of materials more lasting, 
but with infinitely inferior skill, 
is offered 
by her humblest servant, 
“ a. s.” 

One more scrap and there’s an end. Ona copy of 
‘* A Martial Elegy for some lead Soldiers,” in the lower 
margin Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson has written : 

“ The verse is mine, the printing done by Sam 
The Boss of printing Bosses; 
This copy, of the first edition last, 
I testify is Gosse’s.” 
J “R. 1.8.” 
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TWO HISTORIES OF PHILOSOPHY.* 


As the artist withdraws from the scene that he has 
painted he finds, on turning to look at it once more, that 
his picture is no longer a faithful copy. The perspective is 
altered, the center of interest is no longer the same, and all 
the values are different. So is it with the history of human 
thought. In oné sense what has been thought in the past 
is more immutable than the features of a landscape; butif 
we regard the human mind as continually progressing, it 
follows that the view taken by one generation of the past 
is rot the same as that of the succeeding generation. Let 
us but observe whatis ging on in writing the history ofour 
own country. All facts are being re-examined, their rela- 
tions are comprehended anew, and it may be said that even 
our own early history has yet to be written. While it can 
hardly be said that new facts concerning the views of the 
aucient philosophers are still discovered, it remains true 
that every generation desires to look at these facts from 
its own point of view ; and while this is so, histories of phi- 
losophy will continue to be given to the world. 

Professor Windelbind’s work, which is well translated 
by Professor Tufts, of Chicago, is decidedly attractive in 
style. Wherever we open it we find it easy to begin read- 
ing and difficult to leave off. No work upon such a scale 
can be altogether satisfactory. It is not given to any one 
man to be able to judge of the systems of thousands of 
philosophers, either impartially or sufficiently. The most 
that can be attained is to give some more or less adequate 
idea of the themes which have exercised human thought, 
and of the general conclusious which have been propound- 
ed and accepted concerning these themes, In representa- 
tions of this kind Professor Windelband succeeds well, and 
his generalizations are often striking and brilliant. In 
order to portray ‘‘in comprehensive and compressed expo- 
sition the evolution of the ideas of European philosophy, 
with the aim of showing through what motives the princi- 
ples by which we to-day scientitically conceive and judge 
the universe and human life, have been brought to con- 
sciousness and developed in the course of the movements 
of history,” it has been necessary to restrict to the narrow- 
est limits ‘the literary-historical basis of research, the 
biographical and bibliographical material.” In conformity 
to this plan there is no attempt to state the views of phi- 
losophers in their own language, or even to present sum- 
maries of their doctrines. In other words, Professor 
Windelband fixes his attention upon the development of 
philosophy, and takes little account of individual philoso- 
phers. He does this with a full recognition of the “‘ esthet- 
ic fascination which dwells in the individual nature of the 
great agents of the movement’”’; but he has not found it 
practicable to develop what is weightiest from a philosoph- 
ical stand point—the history of problems and conceptions— 
and, at the same time, to give to the personality of the 
philosophers an impressiveness corresponding to their 
true worth. 

Anexposition of this kind has unquestionable advan- 
tages, and we do not hesitate to express our own prefer- 
ence forit. Itallowsto the author a breadth of treat- 
ment that is impossible where the personal element is 
made promiuent. There is no interruption to the flow of 
the narrative, and the successive steps of development ad- 
mit of far more logical and elegant arrangement. It is 
poxsible toread such a work continuously, while the bio- 
bibliograpbical method produces only an encycopedia for 
consultation. At the same time the dangers of the method 
are obvious. The author is continually exposed to the 
temptation of assigning views to philosophers which they 
did not entertain, because his system requires that such 
views should have appeared at a certain period in the his- 
tory of thought. Itisunly the profoundest scholarship in 
connection with¢rue philosophical insight and a talent for 
exposition that make the use of this method safe. These 
qualifications, we think—with some reservation—Professor 








Windelband pessesses. His work resembles and compares 


well with that of Kuno Fischer. 


*A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. W. WINDELBAND, Profesor 
of Philosophy in the University of Strassburg. New York and London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1893. 

HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY FROM NICOLAS OF CUSA TO THE 
PRESENT TIME. By RICHARD FALCKENBERG. Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Erlangen. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1808. 
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We may best justify our opinion by referring to Windel 
band’s chapter upon the. philosophy of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which resembles Horrebue’s celebrated chapter upon 
the snikes of Iceland. He declares that the history of sci- 
entific principles is closed with the development of the 
German systems at the boundary between the preceding 
and the present centuries. Nothing essentially and valua- 
bly new has siace appeared. Less than a score of pages 
suffice to dispose of the work of three generations. This 
bold statement will perhaps be received with angry incre- 
dulity by Mr. Spencer and his followers, and it may be 
mortifying to our national pride to find no American name 
iu Professor Windelband’s text; but can it be contro- 
verted? The philosophical literature of the century is in- 
deed, he declares, extensive enough. 

“ The seed of Ideas, which has bsen wafted over to us from the 
days of the flower of the intellectual life, has grown luxuriantly 
in allspheres of science and pubiic life, of poetry and of art; the 
thought-germs of history have been combined in an almost im- 
measurable wealth of changing combinations into many struc- 
tures of personally impressive detail; but even men like Hamil- 
tonand Comte, like Rosmini and Lotze, have their ultimate sig- 
nificance only inthe energy of thought and fineress of feeling 
with which they have surveyed the typical thought-forms of 
history, and shaped them to new life and vigor. And the gen- 
eral course of thought, as indicated by the problems which inter- 
est and the conceptions that are formed in our century, moves 
along the lines of antitheses that have been transmitted to us 
through history, and have at most been given a new form intheir 
empirical expression.” 

Turning to Professor Falckenberg’s work—translated 
by Professor Armstrong, of Wesleyan University—we find 
a deliberate ‘“‘self-restraint in the development of personal 
views, and the limitation of critical reflections in favor of 
objective presentation.” The “ literary-historical ” aspect 
is precisely that presentel here; the philosophers are 
allowed to develop their views, not,it is true, by literal 
quotations from their works, but by free, condensed repro- 
ductions of their leading ideas. The method is not car- 
ried to the somewhat dry and repulsive extreme of Neber- 
weg: but this work stands to that of Windelband very 
much iu the relation of a dictionary to an essay upon lan- 
guage. Toe works are, therefore, upon different planes 
and comparison between them is, for the most part, inap- 
propriate. The difference between them is illustrated by 
the treatment of Kant. Windelband devotes to him some 
thirty pages, but Faickenberg gives him a round hundred 
—nearly one-sixth of his volume. Much of this is critical 
observation of excellent merit, but a very large part con- 
sists of condensations of his reasoning. Matter of this 
kind is, of course, to be found in Windelband, but stated 
more io his own language and in conformity to his general 
critical scheme of philosophy. Biographical and biblio- 
graphical details are presented by him in abundant notes, 
which form nointerruption to the flow of the text. The 
nineteenth century,which Windelband dismisses so curtly, 
receives fuller treatment at Falckenberg’s hands—as in- 
deed his plan requires. 

Upon the whole we should say that in their different 
planes both works would be equally useful. For the be- 
ginner Falckenberg is more available ; for the riper scholar 
Windelband is far more enjoyable. In elegance of style 
aud exposition bis plan allows him to excel; but the style 
of Falckenberg, which is more modest, is better adapted to 
his purpose. Both translators deserve the thanks of Eng- 
lish readers for the skill with which they have performed 
their laborious work. And hoth histories are of an order 
of merit that will make them necessary in every library of 
philosophy. 


» 
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A History of the Mental Growth of Mankind in An 
cient Times. By John S. Hittell. (Henry Holt & Co., 
New York, 4 vols. Crown 8vo. $6.00 the set.) This is a 
compilation of vast extent, by one of the editors engaged 
in the production of Hubert A. Bancrofc’s histories, and 
appears to be elaborated on much the same general, criti- 
ical principles and in thesame general method of construct- 
ing history. The scope of the book is universal. The au- 
thor begins with an enumeration, seven pages long, of the 
great questions of philosophy, religion, morals, history, to 
which, as he truly remarks, no satisfactory answers have 
been given, and then notifies his readers that to these ques- 
tions he proposes to offer replies. The history of the race is 
divided into three periods of savagery, barbarism and civ- 
ilization, with a very just assignment of particular nations 
to the periods in which they belong : 

“Savagism is the condition of the North American Indians, 
the Australians, the natives of the Pacific Islands, and the Ne- 
groes generally. They have not risen to city life and national 
organization. 

“* Barbarismis the condition of the Aztecs, Quichuans, Ancient 
Egyptians, Phoenicians, Carthagenians, Persians and Hindus, 
the Chinese and the Mohammendan nations. They have cities 
and natural governments, but Jack a high intellectual life. Civ- 
ilization is limited to the Ancient Greeksand Romans and the 
modern Christian nations.” 


The first of the four volumes is on ‘ Savagism,”’ the second 
on ’ Heathen Barbarism,” and the third on ** Judea and 
Greece,” the fourth on ‘‘Rome and Early Christianity.”’ 
The text is unbroken with either notes or minor di:cus- 
sions, everything of this nature being relegated to the Ap- 
pendix, and cited with neat little numbers in the text. 
Theauthor gives us his measure in the first sentence, “* Man 
has existed on the earth certainly forty thousand and per- 
haps two hundred thousand years.” A few lines further 
on he asserts.that there have been at least four warm in- 
terglacial periods, and that all mankind spent perhaps one 
hundred and eighty thousand years in savagism.” This 
kind of writing isa delightful combination of hypothetics 
with dogmatics. It is admirable only as a method for 
enabling a man who does not know and knows that he does 
not know to make the impression that he does. The work 
is a masterpiece of compilation of this character, dogmatic 
in form, uncertain in substance, and packed witha vast 
amount of assertion of which we are never quite sure 
enough to calliterudition. Thatthe four volumescontain a 
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very considerable amount of valuable, well- 
sifted and solidly established matter the 
examination we have made leads us to 
believe; but the book does not furnish the 
reader the test by which to distinguish it, 
and is socrammed with uncritical gener- 
alities as to throw suspicion over all. Mr. 
Hittellis the last victim of the craze for 
omniscience, and has laid on himself a task 
either too great for his powers or too great 
for the time and labor expended on it. 


Basal Concepts in Philosophy; an In- 
quiry into Being, Non-Being, and Becom- 
ing. By Alexander T. Ormond, Ph.D., 
Professor of Philosophy in Princeton Uni- 
versity. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $1.50.) This is a piece of virile 
thinking on the fundamental philosophy of 
being. It is not a new philosophy, thoit 
has the characteristics of an original piece 
of work. We should describe it as done on 
Hegelian lines with a definite rejection of 
the Hegelian formula nichts—sein, or, in 
other words, that the Absolute compre- 
hends within itself both being and non- 
being. So far as such a position implies 
duality, Professor Ormond commits him- 
self to dualism. At least the Absolute with 
him is personal consciousness, involving 
the affirmative of being on the positive 
side, and of non-being on the negative; so 
that the creative problem is not posited by 
him as involving a choice between the crea- 
tion of an infinite and perfect world or of a 
world finite and imperfect, but a choice 
between non-being from negation, or a 
finite and relative order of being. In work- 
ing out his theory he has employed largely 
the psychological method, not in a narrow 
sense, but in the sense that consciousness 
must hold in it the clews to the mysteries 
of being as far as they can ever be known 
tous. This book is, at all events, a bold 
and strong attempt to break through the 
agnostic fog in which so much modern 
thought ends, and to find solid ground of 
knowledge beyond on which philosophy and 
religion can stand. Without discussing the 
validity of the author’s methods, we very 
heartily commend the book to readers who 
are themselves strong enough to follow 
them, and who delight in intellectual 
climbing that will test and perhaps strain 
their ropes. 


The Kingdom of God is Within You. 
Christianity not as a Mystic Religion but 
as a New Theory of Life. Translated from 
the Russian of Count Leo Tolstoi, by Con- 
stance Garnet. (The Cassell Publishing Co., 
New York. $1.50.) This volume is pub- 
lished substantially as a supplement and a 
correction of the author’s previous ‘“* What 
I believe.’’ It apparently owes its existence 
to Tolstoi’s discovery that the non-resist- 
ance theology had played a more important 
part in Christian history than he supposed. 
It is devoted to what we should call an ex- 
aggerated and one-sided view of Christianity 
as being substantially a doctrine of non-re- 
sistance and wholly opposed to what Tol- 
stoi, with scarcely less exaggeration on the 
other side of the matter, describes as the 
universally prevalent theory of dominating 
the world, molding human character and 
regulating life by force. It is not true, in 
the first place, that Christianity wholly re- 
pudiates force and commits itself to non- 
resistance. It is not true, in the next place, 
that the theory of influenceand government 
which prevails generally in the highest cir- 
cles and among the strongest thinkers is 
wholly committed to force. The radical 
failure of the book is, however, as an inter- 
pretation of Christianity. Tolstoi’s rejec- 
tion of the supernatural basis of Christian- 
ity, his limitation of its agency to the influ- 
ence of truth and moral force, and his re- 
fusal to recognize init a system of divine 
powers dnd influences for the redemption of 
men, reduce his book to small value as an 
exposition of Christianity with no Christ 
in it. New Testamert scholars need not be 
told that.the title of the book is probably a 
mistranslation, and that évroc iuév means 
among you, and not ** within you.” 


The Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of this 
city, publish a new and handsomely manu- 
factured edition of Julia Kavanagh’s Wom- 
an in France During the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. (Two vols., 8vo. $4.00.) Like every- 
thing we have ever read from this author, 
these two volumes are brilliant, readable, 
and marked with a certain charm which 
may be traced to her Irish birth and her 
French education. The work was first pub- 
lished in 1850, and favorably noticed in The 
Atheneum and The London Quarterly. A 
revised edition appeared in 1864, thirteen 
years before the author’s death. This his- 
tory is written on a broad plan, with 
great freedom, and with a_ certain 
ladylike charm which never forsakes the 
author’s pen. The power of women in 





France during the last century was a char- 
acteristic fact which is treated in this work, 
not so much with the intention of glorify- 
ing the sex, which, if it had been in her 
thoughts, would have required a very dif- 
ferent set of examples, but with the view 
of developing a very striking phase of 
French history at this time. Miss Kava- 
nagh did not maintain that France was the 
better for it, nor that French women were 
the better for it. Her view of the subject and 
her conclusions about it are of very oppo- 
site tenor. No onehas unwound with more 
skill the webs of female influence in the 
French history of the century, in social life 
and manners, and even in the language 
itself, which, as she acutely observed, re- 
ceived at that time,as the result of this 
predominant female influence, an excessive 
polish which is both the beauty and the 
defect of the language. It should also be 
said that Miss Kavanagh writes in general 
with very little exaggeration and without 
becoming the victim of either her ani- 
mosities or her admiration. 


Sacerdotalism. If Rightly Understood, 
the Teaching of the Church of England. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $1.75.) 
These are the four letters originally ad- 
dressed tothe late very Rev. William J, But- 
ler, D.D., Dean of Lincoln, by William J. 
Knox Little, M.A., Canon Residentiary of 
Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. We 
need not say that they represent a view 
directly opposite to our own, both of the 
New Testament and of the Church of Eng- 
land. There is this good thing in the book, 
it says the worst, it goes to the very ex- 
treme; there is nothing beyond what Can- 
on Little says and nothing behind it; and 
it is always well to know the whole of a 
case and the worst. Canon Little believes 
that the Anglican Church is part of the 
Apostolic Church, and the particular un- 
corrupted part which was founded at Pen- 
tecost. He accepts the Real Presence in 
the eucharist, denies transubstantiation, 
consubstantiation and Zwinglianism, and 
ina sentence about which we should say 
there must be some exaggeration, says: 


“The Romarts are wrong, the Lutherans are 
wrong, the Zwinglians are wrong—I may add the 
New Testament is wrong—but the Church of Eng- 
land is absolutely, right ” (p. 45). 


The italics are ours. He believes in sacer- 
dotalism and writes on the subject in the 
frankest possible English, which, however, 
is not always grammatical (e.g., p. 135, ““No 
one in their senses”’). The original letters 
have undergone some little modification, 
and appear now in four Parts: ‘‘ Confession 
and Absolution,” “Fasting Communion and 
Eucharistic Worship,” ‘*The Real Pres- 
ence and the Eucharistic Sacrifice,” and 
“* The Apostolic Ministry.” 


Compendium of Transportation Theortes, 
Kensington Series. This is a compilation 
of essays on subjects connected with rail- 
way transportation by eminent experts, 
published under the direction of C. C. 
McCain, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. (Washington, D. C., Kensington 
Publishing Company. 8 vo., pp. 300. $2.00.) 
The main purpose of this volume is to col- 
lect the recent publications of many emi- 
nent railway experts which have appeared 
in forms of addresses, essays, etc., upon 
numerous pkases of the railroad problem. 
They are thirty-four in number, and fifteen 
of this thirty-four were published originally 
in THE INDEPENDENT. The series as a whole 
is brilliant and one of very decided utility, a 
fact which is not at all surprising when we 
note among the contributors such names as 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr., Senator Cul- 
lom, Joseph Nimmo, Jr., Judge T. M. 
Cooley, Mr. C. P. Huntington, Prof. H., C. 
Adams, Mr. Theodore Voorhees, Aldace F. 
Walker, W. M. Acworth, of London, and 
many others prominent in railway manage- 
ment oreconomics. So far as the public 
are concerned the problem of transporta- 
tion is the core and substance of the whole 
railway question. Light on this is light 
on the whole. It is surprising how much 
of the material of our modern industrial, 
social and economic agitation is involved in 
the theories that apply to this matter and 
how far the settlement of one will go toward 
composing the other. Mr. McCain’s long ex- 
perience in railway affairs tells on the collec- 
tion he has made. The work should appeal 
not alone to students of the railroad ques- 
tion and to practical railroad managers, 
but also to every one interested in the social 
and economic effects of modern transporta- 
tion systems. 


Grammar and Vocabulary of the Eskimo 
Language of Northwestern Alaska Kus- 
koquin District. By Augustus Schultze, 
D.D., President Moravian College, Bethle- 
hem, Penn. (Moravian Publication Office, 
Bethlehem, Penp. $1.50 in stiff paper; 
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in cloth, $2.00.) This grammar has the 
merits and the limitations of a pioneer 
work. The language has to be studied in 
the living use of the people without the aid 
of a literature and under conditions which 
vary with every change of place. President 
Schultze has given the subject the closest 
possible attention and reduced the elements 
of the language as collected to a systematic 
grammatical form. His vocabularies con- 
tain something less than one thousand 
Eskimo-Alaskan words. The first edition 
of this grammar was published in 1889, and 
was a much more diminutive and ele- 
mentary affair than thepresent one. Pains 
have been taken to compare the grammar 
and vocabulary of the Labrador-Eskimo, 
and the materials collected on the ground 
have been classified and arranged with great 
pains. The result is that, tho the author 
does not feel that the material at hand 
enables him to put the work on anything 
like a satisfactory positive basis of scientific 
grammar, itis more than elementary, and 
will yreatly facilitate the labors of those 
who, as missionaries or as teachers, are re- 
quired to learn the native Alaskan torgue. 
It is for them that this new edition has 
been prepared. 


The Temple Shakespeare, which was re- 
cently noticed by us as to be issued forth- 
with by Macmillan & Co., of this city, 
comes out this week with The Tempest for 
its first volume. This is in many respects 
the ripest and very certainly the last writ- 
ten of all the Shakespearean plays. The text 
is frankly avowed to be the reprint of the 
Cambridge Shakespeare, which is probably 
the best yetformed. Thevolume looks like 
adainty minimized quarto, not too large for 
the pocket, printed on strong, tough paper, 
in the best possible style, and with a touch 
of all the graces thrown in at the proper 
points; for example, at the title-page. The 
editor is Mr. Israel Gollancz, M.A., who has 
pared his introduction down to the briefest 
brevity that could be made to convey a 
thought clearly and annotated the hard. 
passages in much the same way. The glos- 
sary of disused or blind words, on the con- 
trary, is full, and we believe complete for 
the play. With these compact aids intro- 
duced, the editionisan ideal one for reading 
purposes, and all the more striking when 
contemplated in the light of the price, 
forty-five cents. In the way of ornament 
the volume carries the Droeshout portrait 
for frontispiece, a beautiful imprint in 
color of the Shakspearean arms, anda title- 
page designed and illuminated in. Eliza- 
bethan style. 


We have before us Parts IV, V and VI of 
the Book of the Fair in large quarto size, 
published by the Bancroft Company, of 
Chicago and San Francisco, at the excep- 
tionally low price of $1.00 per each part. 
The letter press is imprinted on heavy ivory- 
finished paper. The heliotypes represent 
the Exposition in detail, and in the large, 
effective architectural and landscape 
masses which gave the Exposition its supe- 
riority above all that have preceded it. It 
is an invaluable monument both of the Ex- 
position and of the world’s civilization. 


Aschenbridel, A Child Sketch. By Mrs. 
George A. Paull. (Thomas Whittaker, 
New York. 50 cents.) This booklet, with 
its simple little story of an unfriended 
child taken up bya bereaved mother and 
tenderly nursed till she passed into the 
Savior’s arms, should not be overlooked 
in the course of more pretentious books. 
Itis simply conceived aud simply told, a 
little story with much of the love of Christ 
in it shining out in a brutalized world. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE April number of The Missionary 
Review of the World opens with a paper by 
that enthusiastic convert to missionary 
work, the noted traveler, Mrs. Isabella Bird 
Bishop, F.R.G.S., on “* Heathen Claims and 
Christian Duty.” 


..-The famous Russian journal Norvoje 
Vremya, recently reported that according 
to latest statistics the population of the 
Empire is now 119,032,750. In the fifty gov- 
ernments of Europeap Russia there are 
90,000,000 inhabitants. 


.- The Critic’s London correspondent, 
Mr. Arthur Waugh, closes his account of a 
Monday guest night at the Authors’ Club 
with the puzzling statement: ‘‘ Every one 
was as happy as the evening was short,” 
which seems a new application of the rule 
of three. 


.... The Athencewm reports that the Rus- 
sian artist Verestchagin has completed 
his novel ‘‘The War Correspondent,” the 
action in which takes place during the last 
Turco-Russian War, at which the artist was 
present. The story will be published in 
Russian and German, simujtaneously. 
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----“‘The Supply at. St. Agatha’s” and 
“‘The Oath of Allegiance” are the titles of 
characteristic stories by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps in the April numbers of The Century 
and The Atlantic. Harper’s Monthly for 
April has a striking poem by the same au- 
thor, illustrated by Mr. Du Mond. 


-.-. The Baker & Taylor Company of New 
York, announce as in press “ With the 
Wild Flowers,” running through the 
spring, summer and autumn from pussy- 
willows to thistle-down, by E. M. Hardinge, 
“The Amateur Aquarist,” by Mark Samuel, 
Aquarist to Columbia College, and “* Chris- 
tianity Practically Applied,” a report of 
the proceedings of the Evangelical Alliance 
for the United States, held at Chicago in 
1893. 


.... The Fliegende Blitter, of Munich, the 
leading humorous journal in Germany, and 
on account of the innocent. and non-personal 
and non-political character of its hits, ex- 
tremely popular, recently completed its 
one hundredth semiannual volume. The 
jubilee issue is a magnificent production. 
It bears the number 2,527. Among its ar- 
tists is found such superior talent as Ober- 
lander, Harburger, L. von Nagel and 
others. 


.-The April Century provides for the 
wants of the teachers whose schools cele- 
brate Arbor Day an “Open Letter” from 
Prof. B. E. Fernow, Chief of the Forestry 
Division of the Department of Agriculture, 
in which he sums up the forestry legisla- 
tion of Europe. Another striking feature 
of this number is an extremely poetic story, 
entitled ‘‘ From the Old World to the New,” 
told in six full-page pictures and a dozen 
vignets by the skillful French artist, André 
Castaigne. 


..Fr. Strobel has just published a fac- 
simile edition of the Jena manuscript of 
‘“‘ Minnesanger,”’ next to the Heidelberg 
copy the most famous collection of the 
lyrics of the Middle Ages extant. Itis ac- 
companied by a commentary from the pen 
of the chief Librarian, Dr. Miller. This 
manuscript is especially valuable because it 
gives not only the text but also the notes 
and thus constitutes a leading source for 
the study of the music of the Middle Ages. 
The publisher issues the edition on 266 
sheets, the price of a copy being from 150 to 
200 marks. 


.. The Critic for March 24th contains an 
interesting summary, by Miss Lucy Monroe, 
of the correspondence between the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the President of 
the American Institute of Architects con- 
cerning the enforcement of the law, opening 
the designing of public buildings to compe- 
tition. The editor ina note on the dispute 
between Mr. Carlisle and the architects 
adds: 


“Mr. Carlisle’s final Communication to Mr. 
Burnham on the subject runs as follows: 

“** Sir:—Your very offensive and ungentle- 
manly letter of the 9th inst. is just received, and 
you are informed that this Department will 
have no further correspondence with you upon 
the subject to which it relates, or any other sub- 
ject.’ The‘ offensiveness’ of the letter referred 
to is found in the following paragraph, with 
which probably the majority of the American 
public will agree, and which it can realize, if it 
so pleases: 

** You now inform us, in effect, that the law 
must be amended before you will act under it. 
Ican see but one amendment which is needed to 
insure the satisfactory working of this measure— 
i. e., the introduction of a clause ordering the 
Secretary of the Treasury to carry out its plain 
intent qgnd purpose, and not leaving it to his 
discretion.’ ” 
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Macmillan & Co.’s New Books 


TO BE READY NEXT WEEK 
A New Novel by the Author of “* Robert Elsmere.” 


MARCELLA 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY -WARD, author of “The History of David Grieve,” “ Robert Elsmere,” etc., etc. With 
new Portrait. In two volumes, small 12mo. Cloth, price $2.00. 


“In ‘ Robert Elsmere’ and ‘ David Grieve’ a great talent was at work; but the question whethe? behind 


the talent there was that originating force which we call genius, was left unanswered. 


question is answered beyond a doubt. . . 


In ‘ Marcella’ that 


. ‘Marcella’ marks along advance in the art of novel-writing. 


- « » Mrs. Ward has worked through her culture, and found herself; she speaks at last, in clear resonant 
tones, out of the depths of her own nature, and her voice is the voice of an artist by the grace of God as well 


as by the nurture of the schools. 


- . - Asin the earlier stories, Mrs. Ward’s task is to dramatize the strife 


of the soul with its inheritance and its conditions. . . . She makes every step in the vital development of 
Marcella clear, not so much by description as by the disclosure of the happenings of her outward life. We 


are concerned from first to last with the question of her fate. 
her real interest is in the problem of the personal life. . . . 


- - . Mrs. Ward deals with problems; but 
In ‘ Marcella’ Mrs. Ward presents the question 


ef the day in strict subordination to its influence on the nature and destiny of a girl of brilliant 
temperament, deep feeling, intense idealism, and noble but impetuous and untrained character. She exhibits 


the social revolution as it touches a personality of native force and artistic sensitiveness. . 


these subtler contacts . 


- - It is with 


. « thatart legitimately deals; and it is these aspects of the modern problem 


which are set forth wita marvelous vividness and power in the story of Marcella’s career.’—Mr. HAMILTON 


W. MABIE, in The Forum for April, 


JUST PUBLISHED 
A New Novel_by Mr. F. Marion Crawford. 


Katharine Lauderdale 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “ Saracines- 
ca,” “ Pietro Ghisleri,” “ Mr. Isaacs,” etc. With 
illustrations by Alfred Brennan, and a new Por- 
trait of the Author. In two volumes. Small 12mo, 
in box, $2.00. 


*,* The publishers be; 


to announce that, the first 
= second editions of 


r. Crawford’s new novel be- 
ing already exhausted, a third edition is in prepara- 
tion, and will be ready within a few days. 


Mr. Zangwill’s New Book. 


The King of Schnorrers 
GROTESQUES AND FANTASIES. By I. ZANG- 
WILL, author of * Children of the Ghetto,” “* The 
Old Maids’ Club,” ‘**Merely Mary Ann,” etc. 
With numerous Illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 


“ The stories have to deal with all sorts and condi- 


with rare humor. witb here and ti 
of the coclicen ue.” — Boston Journal. 








JUST FUBLISHED 
A New Novel by the Author of 
“ The Stickit Minister.” 


The Raiders 
Being Some Passages in the Life of John Faa, Lord 
and Earl of Little Egypt. By S. R. CROCKETT, 
author of “‘ The Stickit Minister, and Some Com- 
mon Men.” 12mo, $1.50. 


e Scotsman, reviewing Mr. Crockett’s new and 
im aaaee novel, says: “It is safe to say that this 
tale of the Gelloway of the early part of last coment. 
will ring Wy = ata —— into the front rank of th 

t 


spirit ; tne strong and wholesome air of the hills and 
of the Stewartry blows through it. 
though of wild adventure there is full measure, 
heaped up and running over. . . you instinctive- 
ly know that in its marrow the tale is true—true in 
the scenery, in the local traits of character, dialect, 
= customs, and in the human nature which it con- 
ns.” 


“A Daag tale of love and adventure, peroiam 
and carnage. . *The Raiders’ is rich in inci- 
dent, a one’s attention is closely held by the long 
story.”—New York Times. 





“A Great Book” by a New Author. 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION 


By BENJAMIN KIDD. 8vo, $2.50. 


“The name of Mr. Benjamin Kidd, author of a very striking work on ‘Social Evolution’ is, so far as we 
know, new to the literary world; out it is not often that a new and unknown writer mikes his first appear- 
ance with a work so novel in conception, so fertile in ee and, on the wale, oe powerful in exposition 


as ‘Social Evolution’ appears t 


which no serious thinker should neglect and i 


reader can study withoat receguining it asa iver of a a singularly penetrating and original mind.”— 


Times (London). 


New Books by Professor Goldwin Smith, author of 


“The United States: An Outline of Political 


History, 1492-1871,” ete. 


Oxford and Her Colleges 
A View from the Radcliffe. With Frontispiece. 
18mo, cloth, gilt tops, 75 cents. 


“An interesting and compact essa: 


in which de- 
—e and history are mingled.’’— 
une 


ew York Trib- 





Essays on Questions of the Day 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL, 12mo; $2.25. 


aa might profitably read the volume through 
=, <4 y as an exercise in the art of arranging words 
bn uilding sentences according to their best values, 
and to enjoy the splendor and glory of the English 
language in the hands of a master. i here is 
no mistaking what Professor Smith means, for his 
essays always start out with a proposition which he 
proceeds tu elucidate and to prove in language crys- 
tal clear.’’—Literary World. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 





AT LAST! A COMPLETE HANDBOOK FOR 
CONGREGATIONAL PASTORS. 


Pilgrim 
Pastor’s 


Manual Price $1.00, postpaid. 
By GEORGE M. BoyntToy, D.D. 


Secretary Congregational S. S.and Publishing Society. 


This manual is intended for aid to pastorsin the 
various services they are called upon to conduct out- 
side of the pulpit. It contains a service for layinga 
corner stone ; for dedicating a church building; the 
two forms recommended b: by the committees of the 

1 Council for admission to the church; for 





THE 


Popular Science Monthly 


FOR APRIL. 





Theological Teachings Regarding the Ani- 
mals and Man. By ANDREW D. Waite. LL.D., 
L.H.D. 


eaded beasts mentioned in Seri oles of ac- 
counting for hurtful and “ cipatteren animals, etc 


The Late Professor Tyndall. By HERBERT 
SPENCER. 
Some characteristics of the departed scientist de- 
picted by his eminent associate. 
New Lights on the Problem of Flying. (I- 
lustrated.) By Prof. Jos—EPH LE CONTE. 
ination of this fascinating problem, 
which now poumes in a fair way to be solved. 
The Method of Homing Pigeons, (Iilustrated.) 
By C. F. Hopes, Ph.D. 


A result of tests wate shows the real character of 
the ee faculty in these birds. 


OTHER ARTICLES ON 


f THEIR OWN CORRECTIVE; INCIDENTS OF 
bis ‘AMBODLA N | THE ICE AGE AND = Work, 





PI BASIN IN 
OF ART; Seercy or L. ' cure: 
(with Portrait). 

Eprror’s TABLE; LITERARY NOTICES; POPULAR 
MISCELLANY; NOTES. 


. VON 





50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 
Columbian Inkstand 
PET & ABBO CO. td Warren Sts New York.” 








I HE LEADING MAC MAGAZINE E ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
..202 Broadway, 


household Daptism ; for the nop mn og of the 
Lord’s Supper; and ‘tor Christian marri age. 


It gives an unusually large selection of Scripture 
to be used in i gets on with these services, with 
the offerin for the sick-room and for comerals. 
All these selections are from the Revised Version 


It gives the Creeds of Congregationalism, the 
Apostles’, the Burial Hill and the Commission of 1883; 
the proper order for the conduct of Congregationai 
per my a few forms of letters missive and certifi- 
cates of most frequent use. 


A special feature is a careful compllagion, ved Rules 

A — for Ecclesiastical Bodies. In these Dr. 
of br. has had the careful advise and A RL 
Quint, whose indorsement goes with this sec- 


The book closes with a selection of prayers from 
our Protestant liturgies for the study of our pastors. 


It contains 259 printed on extra fine and 
opaque paper, and makes a thin volume. It is bound 
in leather with round corners and red edges, easy to 
the pocket. The print of the parts to be 
in the services is la and plain. 
It is just what every po a heen deeds and wants. 


Congregational 8,8, and Publishing Society 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 





r———_ In order to introduce 

be Cosmopolitan Magazine 

To readers of THE INDE- 

PENDENT, We will se: 
Cc) ber 





pages re 
ng mates, with na ud 
fine illustrations u 
ceipt of 7 cents ne cempe. 
Address on 


Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
Sixth Ave. & lth St., N.Y. 





ROUCCESS FUL ADVERTISERS are Lees | 
— County Seat Lists. They cover the groun 
toe ith least expense. 101 Tribune Building, N. Y. 


TH EH HU MAN for 25c. (or HAITI 


TH cE Falls Off, Turns Gray, and HA Remedy. 
‘RLEY PARKER, F.R.A. 


y Prof. HA P 
C.S. LonG & Co., 1013 Arch St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Athenaum, 


“Every onesh ould read this little Shoes 
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FOR SHORTENING 
LONG LABOR, 


—writing anything more times than one,get an 


Edison 
Mimeograph, 


—The Church Workers Right Hand Helfer. 
In one hour’s time it makes 1,000 exact cop- 
ies of anything written with a pen_or type- 
writer. Anybody can paren it. Write for 
catalogue and samples of work. 
Various sizes—$12 to $20. 


A. B. DICK CO., Sole Makers, 
152-154 Lake Street, - CHICAGO. 
55555555485545545544548584 


Seervertrrrriereserrt 
SSZESS $45552555282848 











DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HIGH GRADE STATIONERY 
IMPORTED NOVELTIES 
LEATHER GOODS 


UNION SQUARE 


36 EAST 141 STREET NEW YORK 
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G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


New York and London, 


Have now ready: 


The Pottery and Porcelain o 


the United States. 

An Historical Review of the Ceramic Art 
in America, from the earliest times to 
the present day. By EDWIN A. BAR- 
BER, A.M., Honorary Curator of the 
Department of American Pottery and 
Porcelain in the Pennsylvania Museum. 
Cloth, 8vo, with over 200 illustrations. 
$5.00. 

“Lam much impressed by the evidence which is 
apparent everywhere, of the painstaking ws with 
Ww ich the historical side of the subject has been 
worked up, making it, as it permed to me, the most 
opm plete and presumably the most accurate record 
of the growth of the in jasery in this country that 
has yet appeared. This is not only true of its tech- 
nology but of its decorative or wpe branch as 
well, the account of what has been done in this de- 
partment since the Centennial Exhibition Bae es- 
pesally full and interesting. 

“Besides its value to the manufacturer, the stu- 
dent of history, and the specialist, the book will also 
commend itself, I believe, to a large number of intel- 
ligent general readers who wish to keep themselves 
informed of the wonderful advances of the industrial 


arts in this country.”—From Dr. W. J. YOUMANS, 
editor of the Popular Science Monthly. 


A History of Social Life in 
England. 


A record of the progress of the people in re- 
ligion, laws, learning, arts, science, lit- 
erature, industry, commerce, and man- 
ners, from the earliest times to the 
present date. Edited by H. D. TRAILL, 
D.C.L. The work is to be completed in 
about six volumes. 


NOW READY: 


Vol. I. From the Earliest Times to the 
Accession of Edward the First, 8vo, cloth, 
$3.50. . 

Vol. IT. (in press). 

The London Times, in a special article on 
this volume, says : 


“The History of Social England is a stupendous 
undertaking, and Mr. Traill has realized his heavy 
responsibil ties. Few men are better fitted to edit a 

work so comprehensive and exhaustive, for his 
knowledges ex > enemas wide and his intellect is 
ucid 


Hours tee a ia 
Literary Essays by LESLIE STEPHEN, au 
thor of ‘‘ An Agnostic’s Apology,’ etc 
New and cheaper edition. Three vol- 
umes. 12mo, $4.50. (Nearly ready.) 


Descriptive prospectuses of the “Story of the Na- 
tions” and the “ Heroes of the Nations,” and 
quarterly ** Notes,” giving full descriptions of the 
season’s publications, sent on application. 


MUSIC 


YOUNG ORGANIST desires position in 
New York or gaparcs. Salary modera: 
Address CECILIA, care of THE INDEPENDENT 

















ig’ 
not difficult songs, that 
Bo before appeared in print, 





By Julian Edwards, 
Eachisa gem. Price. $1 P aid. 

LESSONS ih AUDITION £ 2% 22 nex tants ed 

By wo 1 gee ihe scenes of musical lan- 

Be"GAEGILIAW COLLECTION A cotecion of sacea 

By C. F. Steele. hon ees Wiilbe especial- 

pe sccepiabls in Le Meetings and the Y.M.C, A. 


latest anthem collection ,by this 
ANTHEM GROWN The, latest anthem 
Pric 


jebrated c music eens 
By H. P. Danks. & Cents Post 


rice. 


Any of the above books will be pan to responsible parties for 
examination. conditional ——, or express charges bein 
id by the one ordering, and tt copies returned to us sha 
tfectly saleable. 
Ten JOHN CHURCH Co., 
Cincinnati, +: New York, 1%: Chicago. 


SUNNY SIDE SONGS! 
THE NEW AND POPULAR 
oupeay SCHOOL SONC BOOK, 

- H. DOANE, the latest and best book by 
Bien favorite composer. 241 songs; $30 per 100. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 

76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WANTED. 


ANTED, by awell-educated woman, an en- 
gagement as occasional reader or correspond- 
ing amanuensis toa woman. Satisfactory references 
furnished. Address “ INTEREST” INDEPENDENT 

















PICTURES, STATIONERY ETC. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
‘AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


EDUCATION. 


BR MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, 
Pa. 10 miles from Philadelphia. A College for 
Women. The Program, stating the graduate and 
undergraduate courses of study for the academic 
year, will be sent on application. 

FOR 


WILSON COLLEGE women. 


Classical, Scientific & S Courses. 
Printed forms sent to sc vn trainin; 
trance by certificate. Address, Cham 
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HUGH O'NEILL, JR. 

On Monday evening, March 19th, Hugh 
O'Neill, Jr., the only son of Hugh O'Neill, 
the great dry goods merchant of this city, 
died, after one week’s illness, at the resi- 
dence of his parents, 148 West Fifty-sev- 
enth Street, of pneumonia. The funeral 
services took place at the Calvary Baptist 
Church, West Fifty-seventh Street, ad- 
joining the residence of Mr. O'Neill, on 
Thursday, March 224d, at 1 P.M. 
large and impressive funeral. 


Financial. 
BANKS AND THE PANIC. 


IN the current number of The Political 
Science Quarterly Mr. A. D. Noyes has 
an article on the management of the 
banks inthe panic of 1893, which is the 
first adequate and statistical treatment 
that the subject has received; and, as 
such, is worthy of perusal by all interest- 
ed in banking and business. A precedent 
important for all the future was last year 
established, that New York City credits 
could be used to draw gold from Europe 
whenever a money panic in the United 
States would be allayed by the importa- 
tion of that metal. Clearing House cer- 
tificates, as a form of currency between 
banks, were a contrivance by whose use 
the banks were enabled courageously to 
advance bank credits to solvent borrow- 
ers at the very time when their city and 
out-of-town deposits were most heavily 
drawn upon. The old-time banking axiom, 
to discount freely for all solvent custom- 
ers in a time of stress, was faithfully fol- 
lowed by the New York bankers, as is 
shown by the fact that from June 4th to 
August 5th deposits in the 64(New York) 
Clearing House banks decreased $58,000,- 
000, and money in hand declined $50,000,- 
000, while the loans outstanding were only 
$8,000,000 less at the end of that period— 
a remaikable instance of the maintenance 
of accommodation to borrowers in the 
face of the monetary crisis. The study 
of the panic in the article is worthy of all 
praise. 

Mr. Noyes begins his article by refer- 
ence to a subject of importance—the rela- 
tion of bank reserves to panics. There 
can be no question that our modern sys- 
tem of bank deposits and of loans to cus- 
tomers of the greater part of such depos- 
its, can be used to promote inflation, and 
that it is so far dangerous. Inaddition to 
the general risk there is a further danger 
in the law which allows the redeposit in 
reserve cities of three-fifths of the reserve 
funds of country banks. As _ interior 
banks are required by the National Bank 
Act to keep but 15¢ of their deposits in 
cash, and as three-fifths of this cash may 
be deposited in New York City, it is seen 
that these banks really have but 6% of 
their own deposits in their vaults to meet 
any sudden demand. Such banks always 





Tt was a 
Before the 
body was removed from the house a touch- 
ing prayer was offered by the Rev. G. 
H. Smyth, of East Orange, an uncle of 
the The public services at 
the church immediately followed. Long 


deceased. 


before the hour appointed the church 
was filled with the sympathizing friends 
of the family and the employés of the 
Atone o’clock the 
funeral procession appeared at the door 
of the church headed by the Rev. Dr. 
Kennedy, the Rev. Dr. McArthur, the 
Rev. Dr. Kitteridge, the Rev. Dr. Young, 
the Rev. Dr. McClurkin, and the Rev. Mr. 
Carson, all of whom participated in the 
services. Dr. McArthur read the burial 
service as the casket was borne down the 
aisle, the pallbearers, family and friends 
having entered the pews set apart for 
them. Dr. McArthur offered prayer and 
was followed by the chanting of Psalm 
23 by a male-quartet, consisting of Messrs. 
Reiger, Theis, Bushnell and Shaw, the 
music of the chant having been written 
for the occasion by Professor Schnecker, 
who presided at the organ. 

Dr. Kitteridge read several beautiful 
passages from the Scriptures, 

The Rev. Dr. James Kennedy then 
made a very feeling address to the young 
persons present, taking for his text the 
grand characteristics of the dead, followed 
by the singing the beautiful 
hymn, ‘Lead, kindly Light,” music by 
Dudley Buck. 

Dr. Young made an eloquent address, 
and being a close personal friend of the 
deceased his remarks, coming as they did 
from personal knowledge and close obser- 
vation of the young man’s life and charac- 
ter, impressed the large congregation 


deeply, and many a tear was shed in sym- keep all possible fundsin reserve cities (as 
pathy with the family in their deep afflic- they are:called) because such deposits earn 
tion, while Dr. Young delivered his touch- 9¢ interest for the home bank while still 
ms eulogy. counting as part of the required reserve. 
I he young man would have completed The Political Science Quarterly is correct 
his eighteenth year on the twenty-first of 5, speaking~ef_the long distances in the 
June next, hada grand physique, stand- United States from city to city and State 
ing six feet one inch in hight, with a i gtate as a difficulty in our present 
noble, manly countenance. He possessed banking, for many Western banks, which 
more than ordinary characteristics, and yor, obliged to suspend because of the 
his promise of future usefulness in the gyggen demand upon them, resumed the 
Church and the world was great. Care- moment currency from the nearest large 
fully reared and surrounded by Christian city reached them 
influences, he early took interest in mat- Lending out deposits is the essence of 
= 5 < aed 
ters pertaining to the development of ogern banking. Our system of extended 
character in himselfand others. Aleader Qvodits has proved one of the most im- 
> Ce Seneneee epecene: aregu- portant means by which our wonderful 
lar member of the Loyal Legion Temper- industrial progress has been brought 
. . - o a 
ance Society, he brought to his work all about. We would not, if we could, go 
the energy of his youth. He wasaloving pack to old-time financial methods. 
son and brother, and in the midst of the The lengths to which our deposit system 
delirium of his illness his few conscious of banking has carried us is strikingly 
moments were given to assuring his sor-* shown by the following statistics compiled 
rowing parents and sisters that he did not ¢,om the report of the Comptroller of the 
feardeath. He would have completedhis Gyrrency for 1892, the year before the 
ediication next June and would have gone panic. The table shows the amounts of 
into the great establishment of his father, all the individual deposits, of all the loans 
and in time would have become his ang of the cash on hand, for all the bank- 
worthy successor. The services closed ing institutions in the United States at a 
with a prayer by Dr. McClurkin and the 


“ap given date in that year: 
Benediction by the Rev. Mr. Carson. The 


great dry goods house. 


choir’s 

















floral tributes from the friends and em- Individual ) Loans& | Cash on 
: aie Deposits. | Discounts.| hand. 
ployés of Mr. O’Neill were many and — | — 
+¢ State 
beautiful. The funeral proceeded by spe- Banks ..| $648,518,800| $704,495,113' $129,745.57 
cial train to Bronxville, on the Harlem Trust _ 411,659,996) 385,429,548) 22,600,045 
Railroad, where the body was committed Banks ..| 1,712,769,026| 1,024,046,238] 33,208,271 
to its final resting place, after a short yh 93,091,148} 95,160,830] 12,285,490 
prayer by the Rev. Dr. Sommerville and a oe seesameeel armaneeel senses 
—— .* A) ’ * * . OAD, 
the Benediction by the Rev. Dr. Kennedy. ied 
A noble character gone, but he will live in Totals.. .| $4,631,456,962/$4,880,172,817| $531,665,829 








the memories of his friends and associates. 
He was a member, with his parents, of 
the Fourth Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, West Forty-eighth Street, of 
which the Rev. Dr. James Kennedy is 


pastor. 


When we recollect that the entire amount 
of money in circulation (excluding United 
States Treasury holdings) was $1,600,- 
000,000, we notice several important de- 
ductions from these figures. First, our 
financial institutions held in their vaults 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


about one-third of all the money in circu- 
lation; next, the deposits amounted to 
three times all our money. What then 
did these deposits consist of? The 
answer is, Credits—the loan of one bank 
becoming a deposit in another. Almost 
the whole of these deposits were loaned 
out to borrowers and all of it was active 
in helping business ; so far, the system 
succeeded in making industrial progress 
possible, But what happens when even a 
small percentage of depositors want their 
money, all at the same time? That is 
what a panic means, a refusal by people 
to accept credits (bank checks, for exam- 
ple), and a demand for actual cash. The 
Bank of England and the Imperial Bank 
of Germany meet such difficulties by a 
plan of manufacturing currency (if we 
may use the expression) under rigid rules 
and for the time being only. The United 
States have no safeguard of the kind, ex- 
cept the issue by the banks on their own 
responsibility of Clearing House certifi- 
cates. Thus the question of allay- 
ing a panic by issuing more money 
temporarily, is really a governmental 
matter, and not one of bank management. 
When the demand for money is very ur- 
gent, it must in some way be met, else 
everybody will fail in business. When 
times are quiet, our credit system is the 
best that could be devised. The real rem- 
edy for the system’s danger of inadequate 
cash reserves is, not a change in bank 
management, but a provision for greater 
elasticity in the currency, so that its vol- 
ume will, so far as possible, regulate itself 
according to the demand forit. Injecting 
silver into our money will not help us, be- 
cause silver creates distrust of the sound- 
ness of the currency, and does not admit 
of increasing or decreasing the supply. 
Combined with proper regulation and a 
proper amount of coin, the best basis for 
a national currency, under careful restric- 
tions as to issue, is the assets of the banks 
themselves; for these assets cover the 
actual and salable wealth of the nation. 
Tf banks could turn these good assets into 
lawful money on an emergency, we would 
have a safeguard against panics, and thus 
mitigate the evil which Mr. Noyes de- 
plores. 


in 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


RISING temperature and the various 
harbingers of spring have all exerted a 
favorable influence upon business. The 
events of the week were generally of an 
encouraging nature, saving of course the 
usual crop of uncertainties from Wash- 
ington, and the reviving tendencies are 
gradually asserting themselves with in- 
creasing force. ‘ Bradstreet’s” reported 
only 107 failures for the week, compared 
with 291 for the preceding week and 222 
for the same week last year. This is the 
first time in many months where the rec- 
ord has fallen below last year, and is one 
of the best proofs of the increasing 
soundness of business. We shall soon 
approach the period when the de- 
pression of 1893 began to exhibit itself ; 
so that comparisons of this year with last 
year will not be so unfavorable. Lately 
we have been comparing a time of excep- 
tional adversity with a period of great 
activity, and very soon the rising tide 
will enable us to make favorable gains 
over last year. This means that too much 
attention should not be paid to compari- 
sons based on extremes. If averages 
could be obtained, they would probably 
show that the spring trade of 1894 is not 
falling so much below the usual volume 
as is generally supposed. With failures 
decreasing, railroad earnings improving, 
bank clearings gaining, credit strengthen- 
ing, confidence yising, collections im- 
proving, and crops giving good promise, 
the outlook is anything but disco uraging, 
except to the habitual croakers. 








The weekly Clearing House returns 
showed a decrease of 26% against last 
year. Thisis a smaller loss than usual, 
especially when it is considered that in 
some cities only five days were included 
in 1894, on account of Good Friday. 
Speculation is generally inactive, whether 
in stocks or produce. The grain markets 
have been depressed, May wheat selling 
down to 61§c. because of the large stocks in 
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farmers’ hands and the increase in amount 
on passage for Europe. Flour declined 10c, 

per bbl, Corn was fairly steady owing to 
a smaller crop movement. In cotton the 
situation continues unsatisfactory ; the in- 
difference of American spinners offsetting 
the smaller crop movement. Exports are 
fair, 65,000 bales being shipped during the 
week against 55,000 bales last year. The 
season’s exports thus far have amounted 

to 2,488,000 bales, an increase of nearly 

700,000 bales. Pork products arein better 
request, lard being firmer at 6}c. for prime 
city and pork lower at $12.00@$12.50 for 
prime mess. The total hogs packed since 

the new season opened, March 1st, is 720,- 
000, an increase of 310,000 in three weeks. 

The grocery jobbing trade shows some 

improvement, retailers being obliged to 

purchase more freely in order toreplenish 

stocks. Prices, however, are low and dis- 
tributers’ profits limited. In the dry 
goods trade conservatism is the order 
of the day. A cheerful tone is observed 

and buyers are present in fair numbers, 

but they purchase only for immediate 
requirements and show no disposition to 
anticipate future wants. Collections are 
better each week and prices fairly steady. 

A few styles of cotton goods are sold 
ahead. Woolens remain quiet, the demand 
being readiest for lower qualities. Print 
cloths are firm at 2%c. for 64x64s. Wool 
is fairly active and steady, tho busi- 
ness would be larger were it not for tariff 
legislation. No particular change is noted 
in the iron trade. At the East prices are 
low and unsettled, while the Southern 
markets are expected to go lower. The 
conditions at the West are relatively bet- 
ter than elsewhere, and the volume of 
business there shows a small increase. 
Low freight rates have had considerable 
to do with encouraging business in. this 
section of the country. Boot and shoe 
manufacturers are growing more cheer- 
ful owing to the quicker movement of 
goods and the better reports of traveling 
salesmen. In New York there were more 
buyers present last week than at any time 
within a year. 


The Industrials were active and erratic, 
particularly sugar, which is influenced 
almost entirely by the varying reports of 
tariff legislation. Themarket for railroad 
shares, tho quiet, is firm and shows in- 
creasing favorable symptoms. Railroad 
earnings are less discouraging ; reports of 
better trade stimulate hopes of better 
earnings; cut rates are common, but 
earnest efforts are being made to stop 
them, Stocks are concentrated in strong 
hands ; confidence increases rather than 
diminishes ; the veto of the Bland bill is 
expected to settle the silver question for 
this Administration, at least ; easy money 
is assured for some months to come; gold 
is slower than usual in going abroad, and 
a considerable efflux would cause no un- 
easiness in the present condition of our 
finances. As affecting rates there have 
been several important events. First, the 
danger of the collapse of the Southern 
Traffic Association has been averted; 
second, the rate war between the 
Southern Pacific and the Atchison system 
is ended; and, third, an agreement to 
maintain rates and stop paying commis- 
sions on passenger business is expected to 
go into effect April 1st on all lines between 
Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati and the 
Atlantic seaboard, excepting the New 
England roads which are little concerned. 
These events will have an important effect 
in preserving rates, and give promise of 
better results in the future. Foreign ex- 
change has been dull. The supply of 
commercial bills is small, but larger of- 
ferings of security bills served to keep 
down rates and delay gold shipments. Eu- 
rope has been buying our stocks and bonds 
rather more freely in expectation of the 
Bland bill being defeated. There is no 
change in the money market, call loans 
ruling 1@14%. Time money is plentiful at 
2@3% for one to seven months. In evi- 
dence of the exceptional ease of money, 
the April settlements, which are generally 
a disturbing factor at this time, attracted 
no attention whatever. Commercial 
paper is in good demand and small supply, 
best names being quoted at 3@4¢ for two 
and four months respectively. 


OS SES ES. Se OO 





March 29, 1894. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: , 

March 24. March 1%. 





Increase 

$445,574,400 $443,058, 100 $2,516,300 

98,652,400 98,583 000 69,400 

116,541,600 113,785,900 2,755,700 

Deposits..... seoee 544,465,400 540,266,400 4,199,000 
Circulation...... 11,243,000 11,308,900 *65,900 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specie.....-..ee++ $98,652,400 $98,583,000 $69,400 
Legal tenders.... 116,541,600 113,785,900 








Total reserve.. $215,194,000 $212,368,900 $2,825,100 
Reserve required 

against dep’ts. 136,116,350 135,066,600 1,649,750 

surp, reserve.. $79,077,650 $77,302,300 $1,775,350 


—_—_— 


* Deerease. 

The condition of the legal. reserve of the 
Associated Banks at this date of each of 
the last five years was as follows : 





March 25, 18983—Surplus..............06 eoeces+++ $9,243,200 
March 26, 1892—Surplus..... ++ 18,007,425 
March 28, 1891—Surplus ................ 8,442,050 
March 29, 1890—Surplus....... cusicisvuntiece’ ~iRD 
March 30, 1889—Surplus............20. scssssees 5,450,125 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following table gives the current 
quotations of the city bank stocks, 

together with their latest sales : 




















Banks, Sales. Bid. Asked. 
AMOTIOCRs vo scccenenesstcencse 18214 190 aver 
American Exchange....... 1504 148 155 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 167 Saas nike 
Broadway..... bgt ehaetennee 22544 eee 
Central Nationa) 120 
Chase National. 

ChathaM...cccccccas © coves 
Chemieals.o<.cesceracesses oo 
Citizens’... .cccccsscceer ‘ 
ClEY. arccccvescercee ssece “a peers 
ColumDIA.......eeeeeeee oem 215 
Commerce........+++ oes 1% 
Continental........++ sseeee 120 
Corn Exchange..... ..... ° hes 
Depeehh..xss- sede esscesaveese 
East River.....ccccccccccoces 
Eleventh Ward 
Fifth Avenue. 
First National 

First National of S.1I...... 110 

Fourteenth Street.......... 185 roles 

Fourth National............ 195 195 

Gallatin National.... ..... 296 225 
Garfield National..... ..... 400 
German-American......... 118 115 
GOPMARIB. 2.000. scesscccccee 350 sees 
Greenwich... .......- seeceees 161% 150 

HONOVER, « cicnessecsts «cscccece 320 

Hudson River...........+0+. 150 eee 
Importers’ and Traders 565 
IpWUNGvcasancephadachacents 160 140 

Leather Manufacturers’. 19546 

Lincoln National............ 423 

Market and Fulton....... 210 ae 
Mechanics’..... i Neaeespave 180 180 
MaBROMAB kc ccssicescccicdee 190 

Merchants’ Exchange ...., 120 

Mechanics’ and Traders’... 175 

MePORRths. ....00+.scassccese 180 

Merchants’..... 140% 140 150 
Metropolitan..... 5 a sane 
Metropolis........ 465 oeks 450 
Mount Morris 200 anu 
NOMIOME: scicvcncnsenccessncvens 161 

i) See ee 219 200 

New York County 605 675 ante 
New York Nat. Exchange. 120 112 122 
Ninth National............. 115 1i4 ease 
Nineteenth Ward...... .. - 15 130 sens 
North America ...........+ . a 10 165 
Oriental...... .... sadeongeee 245 cess 235 
POGUE. sdessasee oxsaecnsiaes WG 180 

PO Ce ncn iak paren ncosce ves 271 278 290 
People’s...... 271 270 
Phenix.....5. 113 115 120 
Republic it 150 155 
Seaboard National ........ 172 173 
Second National............ 350 

Seventh National.. 125 125 
Shoe and Leather........ 11246 = 
BSOUGMPB ss ssc cscs cos cess neas 90 152 170 
State of New York.......... 101 104 15 
St. Nicholas. ....0....s000000 139 oese 

TR ins cap ei ab sdk se anenen 102% 100 Silay 
Pe eee % bos 7 
United States National... 175 150 175 


Western National.........- 110 107 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

The market for foreign exchange was 
firm. Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co. quote 
actual rates for sterling as follows: 
SAMIR 5 ais cack vekenssneeesccsncp dace passed 4.87 






Cable SFANSTOTE...0ccccccscccscccesocceccerses <a 8834 
Commercial, long..... hace biegesestncatxssebaae 4.8614 


BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks, for the week end- 
ing March 24th, were as follows: 
Ameionn | Rachanee. bg Enpervire ph Trat'rs | 565 


Commerce............ 180 | Merchants’......... - 14044 
Central... ee 10 are 113 
Chemical. 14400 | Republic. 2220722225: 154 





anover.... 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were firm. 
Bid. Asked. 
du, Wena ibn cecacs a seh med sees cts 113 113% 
Registered COUPONS.....6e..eee0+ ceeeseeeee LMG © 115 
New 5s, Registered..... ssevesee eoceesekl TDG  11ITSG 





Registered coupons.........- coehinek coke ++ LLT3G 117%, 
Currency 6s, 1895..... ae Gananeen bbe avcsicocces é 
Currency 68, 1896. ....cccees-sessereseeeeeeeee 105 a4 





Currency 68, 1899........4. .0+ ees sue wccvced8 os 


2,755,700 


THE 





INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 
Last 
Bid. Asked. Sales. 
H. B, Claflin Company, ist pfd.... 95 100 
GO. dO. 24 DEA........ceccceeee 95 100 as 
Thurber-Whyland Co., com........ «+ “f 234 


do. Os HI, cccscnscaieen oe <s 9 
Proctor & Gamble, com ..........-117 120 ee 
do. Ge, TS ccs nenchalee 126 oe 
do. do. pfd...... men onssone 12 a 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co., com.... 15 16 156 


Celluloid 0. ...cccccss-seccrcceceses 55 70 70 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co.... 90 100 < 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

...Itis pleasant news to investors to 
learn that the Southern Pacific Atchison 
war about passenger fares had been set- 
tled. The positions of the companies are 
to be put back to the old status and differ- 
ences adjusted by arbitration. 


... At no time in the history of New 
York were the banks so “crowded” 
with money as at the present time ; mil- 
lions upon millions can now be had on 
call—with good security, of course—at 
the low rate of 1¢ per annum with no 
present prospect of higher rates for some 
time to come, 

... The New York Legislature are con- 
sidering a bill to abolish the days of grace 
on all bills and notes. New York bankers 
do not object to such a measure provided 
the custom could be made uniform 
throughout the couatry, tho they do not 
see much use in changing the present cus- 
tom merely for the sake of change. 


..It is an old saying that the condi- 
tion of the iron trade is a good barometer 
of general business. It is pleasant to 
know that this great industry shows signs 
of improvement. The output of Connells- 
ville coke has lately increisei at the rate 
of 2,000 tons per week, while other signs 
of improvement at Pittsburg and in the 
Mahoning Valley are reported. 


....An important precedent in railroad 
circles has been made by the cancellation 
of the Louisville and Nashville’s with- 
drawal from the Southern Association. 
We have, in this case, one more instance 
of the healihful principle that trade dif- 
ferences should be settled within the 
trades without great loss in revenue 
which would benefit neither the producer 
nor the consumer, 


..Some of the incidental outlays 
which confront railroad companies may 
be seen in the announcement thit an or- 
dinance has been passed by the Chicago 
Municipal Authorities for the elevation of 
the tracts in the city of the Rock Island 
and Lake Shore Railroads. This work 
will cost many millions, which expense 
will fall mostly upon the railroads named, 
tho the land damages are to be paid for by 
the city. 

...Counsel for the officers and di- 
rectors of the defunct Madison Square 
Bank appeared before Justice O’Brien in 
Supreme Court Chambers on Monday last, 
and moved for a more definite complaint 
from the receivers of the bank in tbe suit 
of the latter to recover $750,000 from the 
officers and directors, which, it is alleged, 
they permitted to be lost, wasted or squan- 
dered through official neglect and care- 
lessness. 


....Charles 8, Fairchild, of the New 


York Security and Trust Company, James 
Stillman, of the National City Bank, Ed- 
ward N. Gibbs, Treasurer of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, John H. 
Washburn, Vice President of the Home 
Insurance Company, and E. Randolph 
Robinson, of this city, are representing 
the bondholders in the reorganization of 
the Peoria, Decatur and Evansville Rail- 
road Company. 


....There is a wonderful artesian well 
at Pierre, So. Dak. Its temperature is 
100°. Itis so highly magnetic as to mag- 
netize a knife blade in a few minutes, and 
it has almost precisely the medical quali- 
ties of the Carlsbad water of Europe. Its 
flow is about 1,000 gallous a minute, or 
1,500,000 gallons per day. Natural gas to 
the amount of about 25,000 cubic feet per 
day comes out with the water, being thor- 
oughly mixed with it, rising from the 
water as it leaves the pipe, where it will 
burn continuously with a large flame. 
The well is 1,190 feet deep, and is a six- 
inch bore, 








INDEPENDENT 


...-E N. Howell has resigned from the 
presidency of the Sherman Bank and 
Louis C. Fuller has been elected in Mr. 
Howell’s place. Mr, Howell is one of the 
Commissioners of the State Asylums for 
the Insane, and is well known in Pough- 
keepsie, where his home is. He remains 
in the directory of the bank. The new 
President, Mr. Fuller, is the President of 
the Electric Cutlery Company, of New- 
ark, and has been a director of the bank 
since its organization. Henry D. North- 
rop is cashier, and the directors are Wil- 
liam J. Arkell, Jacob D. Butler, George 
C. Flint, George B. Jacques, George P. 
Johnson, Ewen McIntyre, John McLough- 
lin, Ludwig Nissen, William R. Smith, 
Henry D. Northrop and Benjamin B. Van 
Derveer. 


...-It is not often that our city banks 
have on deposit such a large amount of 
deposits as at the present time. On Sat- 
urday last the following astonishing fig- 
ures gave the facts in regard to the same, 
to which we invite public attention : 








Rg arn inn ndncnbeeacceneas $32,615,800 
Chemical National...............ccs008 31,113,000 
Fourth National............:.000. «+. 29,290,300 
Importers’ ae Traders’ ... 26,370,000 
be a ee 25,982,800 
National oie i aUiinensdedmen 22,663,400 
OS fe eee 22,424,700 
Hanover National............ese+ 21,290,290 
National Bank of Commerce 20,920,600 

A grand totalof...... iceate eccccce Seam 670,800 800 


The total deposits. last week. of all the 

banks in the New York Clearing House 

were $544,465,400, or more than half the 

— debt. That will do for New 
ork. 


...A census has just completed the 
valuation of the real and personal proper- 
ty of the United States in 1890. It may 
surprise some of our readers to learn that 
in the amount of wealth per capita the 
State of Nevada stands at the head of all 
the States of the Union, its wealth per 
head of population being $3,941, with 
Montana and Arizona close behind it. Of 
course this results from the small num- 
ber of people in those States and the large 
amount of mineral. agricultural and per- 
sonal wealth as compared with the more 
thickly settled States to the eastward. No 
doubt the valuation put upon the proper- 
ty in those Western States in 1890, was 
much larger than would be the case if the 
lands and mines were to be revalued un- 
der the present business depression; in 
other words, the large proportion of the 
wealth of the Western States has accrued 
through the use of Eastern and foreign 
credits. As might also be expected, the per- 
centage of increase since 1880 in the wealth 
of Western States like Texas is much 
greater than anything in the Kast. The 
percentage of increase in the manufactur- 
ing States over 1880 is comparatively small. 
Itis an evidence, however, of the great 
advance in our industries that the wealth 
of the whole United States per capita 
is three times what it was in 1850. The 
true valuation of all the real and personal 
property in the United States in 1890, 
according to this census bulletin, reac .es 
the enormous total of $65,037,091.197. 
The estimated annual income per capita 
being $135, which is a little more than 
that of France and a little less than that 
of Great Britain. 


...-The following securities were sold at 
auction : 
$15,000 Virginia deferred bonds (Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust O00. FeCOIpte). ....2.0ccccccccccece 814 
50 shares Chesebrough Mfg. Co. cons.271 and 280 
100 shares Houston and Texas Cent. Rd. Co. 
cade teed dacedssnevds ised d0cqhens $225 lot 
50 shares Nat. Starch Mfg. Co. (hyp.)......... 94 
5U shares Oregon Imp. Co. By MERE ecaanionees 124 
100 shares B’klyn Elevated d. Co. (hyp. )....1634 
5U shares Buffalo Mut. RE eMisascs cctes¥eane 121 
5 shares Metropolitan an Co. of B’klyn..... 130 
,000 Council Bluffs 6% Water Co. bonds ..40 





45 i aparl Worgnd Bite. OO, 2.00. ccccovsccs. 
1,138384% shares Evansviile om Terre Haute ‘itd, 


Co. (byp.) 
700 shares Mackey. Nisbet Co. (hyp 


United States Bonds 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of “* Selected Securities.” 


VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREBT, NEW YORK OITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OK 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 




















(409) 21 


$1,000 “West Side Ry. of Milwaukee 5g reg. 
10185 








175 evades Lewis& Fowle 
200 shares E. WwW. es Co. 


Limited. .67 
i8 “ty. ‘Auto Fire Alarm. vie ‘Extinguisher 
5 3 SSS TE a Sie allio $9 per share 
$5,000 N. Y. Elevated Rd. Co. first mort. 7% 

WR pedis sedit otis debate 4 cowacvedscces 11034 


DIVIDEND. 

The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tise in another cotumn to pay at their 
office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
April 1st on the following bonds : 

Southern Pacific R. R. Co. of Cal. - Mtge. 6%. 

Southern Pacific of Cal. lst Mtge. 

Southern Pacific Branch R’y Co. ist Mtge 6. 

Northern &’y Ist Mige. 5s. 

Yentral Pacific R. R. Co. Land Bonds, ext. 5¢. 

Central Pac. R. R. Co. lst Mtge. (San Joaquin 


Br.) 6. 

Central Pac. R. R. Co. 5% Gold Bonds of 1939. 

Morgan’s La. & Tex. R. R. and S. 8. Co. Ist 
Mige. 7. 

New York, Texas & Mexican R. R. Co. Ist 
Mtge. 4. 


And at the Central Trust Co. the coupons 
on the following bonds : 
Houston, Texas Central Cons. 6%. 
Houston, Texas Central General 4s. 
Houston, ‘Texas Central Debentures 6%. 
Houston, Texas Central Debentures 4%. 


FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY. 
THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com 
mercial Center because it has: 


The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land. 
The most Magnificent Forests of Timber in the world. 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front. 
Immense Veins of the Best Voal in the West which 
ay a coke equal to Pennsylvania. Iron, Silver, 

zead, Gold and other ores. t#xtensive Quurries of 
Blue Sandstone for oe purposes. Valuable ir- 
formation can be had o 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 











School Bonds 


| have long been known 
to careful people, as 
among the safest invest- 
ments. We sell them 
netting 5% to 6%. 
Write us for further 
| information. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. Bn oury nd 


Please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


HAVE YOU HEARD 


Of the marvellous Young city of 
GREAT FALLS, Montana ? 





W: ater-power next to Niagara. 
Most extensive Coal Fields of the West. 
Mountains of Precious and Base Metals. 
Electric Power generated by waterfalls 
Smelters, Refineries, Concentrators, Flour Mills. 
Mining, Stock-growing, Agriculture. 

Big pay-roll, enterprising people, healthful cli- 
mate. [nviting field for Investment and Homes. 

rite 


ERNEST CRUTCHER, Loans & Realty. 
THE MISSOURI VALLEY, 


where the States of Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and 
Missouri corner, is tse best agricultural country in 
the United States, and loans on farms situated there 
are the safest investments that can be made. Ahso- 
lute safety and reasonable rates of interest assured, 
on éither large or small amounts, Correspondence 
solicited and particulars given by 


The Bank of Atchison County, 


ROCK PORT, MO. 
6 Gold Bonds feisarttatcenayss 


.. Boston Rik., ngs Colo 











Shrewd investors are now buying acres 
adjacent to the most prosperous cities. At 
Portland, Oregon, is the place to buy acres 
for from $50 up. The firm that has thou- 
satds of these acres, who supply full infor- 
mation, is 


BORTHWICK, BATTY &CO. 


271 Alder Street, 
PORTLAND, Oregon. 





is asub-Port of Entry at terminus Gt. Northern R.R,; is not a boom. 
town, buta maceral, healthy ep otes is growing in Spite of the panic, all 
*% industries 3 is to day o 


e the safest cities for Investments. 


We offer cious, morigag ~a Spe acial Lanai Building funds in business center. Address 
HUTCHINGS, GEER & C04 P.O. ®, Everett, Wash. 2,301.) 


- 


(N. Y. Address, P. O. Box 




















































































































































































29 (410) 
THE 


Brooklyn Warehouse 
AND STORAGE COMPANY, 


335-353 SCHERMERHORN ST., 


NEAR THIRD AVE., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


AN ABSOLUTELY piparncor AND INDE- 
STRUCTIBLE BUILDIN 
rehouse bose veo i for HOUSEHOLD 

K 0 T, MERCHANDISE, 

GOODs, TRUNKS, CARRIAGES and for SIL- 
VER PLATE and VALUABLES under guarantee. 

A MASSIVE AND IMPREGNABLE SAFE DE- 
posit VAULT. 

OFFICERS. 


E.B. BARTLETT, President. 

JOHN R. VAN WORMER, Vice ‘President. 
T. CHRISTENSEN, Treas 

Guy DU VAL, Secretary. 


WM. H. WAYNE, Manager. 


DIRECTORS : 


Chauncey M. Depew, Christian T. Cyrtpeenacn, 
Samuel Barton, Horace C, Du Val, 

John R. Van Wormcr, William H. Wallace, 
J.J. Almirall, ard B. Bartlett, 
Jobn A. Nic 8 George W. Chauncey, 


ho 
William R. Grace, Henry “4 Whitney, 
Charles A. Moore 


EVERETT 


WASHINCTON. 


Growing rapidly toward her future position as one 
of the GREATEST OF AMERICAN SEA 
COAST CITIES, and 


The Mistress of Puget Sound. 


The best place in the world for the Homeseeker, 
the Investor, the Manufacturer, and the Ship-build- 
er. Write for descriptive pamphlet to-day. 


The Everett Land Company, 
EVERETT, Washington. 


THESECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
Minneapolis, Mian.. Capital, $1,000,000.00 ; Surplus and 
Profits, $500, . Collections promptly made on all 
points of the po. ard remitted for on 5 ~{ 

ent. F.A.Chamberlain, president, H. M. Kn 
Vise President, E. F. Mearkle, 2d Vice President, 
perry Harrison, Cashier, Thos. F. Hurley, Assistant 
Cashier. 











WRITE FOR PARTICULARS, 
THEINVESTMENT * 
TRUST COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


| 
INVESTMENT 
BONDE, | Toveua, Haz. Rawtep_ Mase, 


The State Trust Co., 


36 WALL STREET. 
Capital and Surplus $1,800,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in 
all other Fiduciary Capacities. Trans- 
fer Agent and Registrar of Corpora- 
tions. 
.- INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS, 


wet TREMBOIGE 8, S. BANGS, President. 
WILL IAM. A. NASH, ly ice Presidents. 
‘JOHN Q. ADAMS, Secretary. 








A. B. MEAD, A. L. COE. 


(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ESTATES 
LO ANS by first lien on Chicago real estate, 
without expense to lender. 


_ Correspondence invited. — 


G. W. COBB. 


managed. We rent, collect 
pe wey pay taxes and look 
rT assessments. 


ssaiiaat payable in gola secured 





LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 





BROWN BROTHERS & C@., 
BANKERS. No, 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


TEXAS LOANS, AND bei 


Fourteen ears’ BEPSTLONCS. 
New York City: INDepenbent ‘at Christian U' 





Newspapers; Watson & Lang, Agents, Bank o 
ontreal; Third National Bank. 
San Antonio, Texas: Lockwood National Bank; San 


ank., 
h, Scotland: The Scottish-American Mort- 
Jompany .uimited, 
For ee 4° write to 


CHANDLER, 


273 nusenaa Street, San Antonio, Texas. 


TOWA FARM 


MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
are invited to examine. Interest and principal net to 
lender. Twenty-two years’ businessand noloss. The 
highest references. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


521 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago. 
First National Bank Blidg., Iowa Falis, la. 


WM. H. LLEWELLYN, Successorto 
eee LLEWELLYN & CO., 
ATTLE, WASHINGTON, 
Gilt-eagsea” ist Mortgage Loans & Real 
state Investments. 
Write for particulars. 


H. B. PALMER, 
Helena, Movtana. 
DEALER IN 
STATE COURTY AND MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


High Grade Investments. 


merece § solicited. Correspondents: Fourth 
Natio k, New York; National Bank of the Re- 
public, Chicago; Merchant’s National Bank, Helena. 

















THE INDJ}EPENDENT. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1894 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus..... nintieene Meaaipee 4+be0 ce 
Offers 6 cent. pe ey secured by 


deposit of ie mort with the Union Trust 
Compa f New York or the Security Lee 


oni of Martpord, Oo Conn., under super re 
Gohing Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine, ‘Amount of issue limited by 
Law. Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO. 


Des MorNEs, IowA, Feb. 21, 1894. 
Lng A is y mys given to holders of Iowa Loan & 
6 Per Cent. Debenti 
Sep 7. Rae that all bonds of this Series 
for} Samana March 1, 1894, at which date interest will 
cease. 


Also, to holders of bonds of Series due April 1, 
1895, that all bonds of this Series are called for pay- 
ment April 1, 1894, at which date interest will cease. 

Above descri bonds will be id on presenta- 
tion, either at the Chemical National Bank, New 
ps. or at the office of the company in Des Moines, 








“For reinvestment, the ameany offers its Ten Year 
Bonds, payable at its option five years from date, or 
at the maturity of any coupon thereafter, bearing 
interest at five and one- 
and amply secured by first mo! e:! te 
duly assigned and transferred to responsible trustees 
for the oreo of the —— Faull descrip- 
tion will be given on applicatio 


W. E. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


Oregon Securities 


Examined and appraised for non-residents by 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co., 


Portland, Oregon, 
References: Park National Bank, New York; Mel- 
ville Ficus & Co., London, England. 


DULUTH. 


There will be greater growth and development in 
the country tributary to Duluth during the next ten 
years than in ony other section of the United states. 

uluthhas mad S Fatt progress during the recent 
ners times, and NOW is the best time you will ever 

to make profitable investments in the coming me- 
tropolis of the Northwest. Write for reading matter 
information. 


c.E. LOVETT & CO., 
DULUTH, MINN. 


The Trust Company of America. 


Pal mage CA wom L, $700,000.00. 

















First Mortga ans Negotiated. — and 
Corporate Bonds Bought and Sold. Munagers have 
over 20 years’ experience. Cane ndence solicited. 
T.B.S EET, Pres’t. GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres’t, 

WRITE TO 
ABOUT THE OOLORADO FINANCE CO 
420 Ernest and Cranmer Building 

COLORADO nver, Color: 


F. W. POPPLE, Vice Pres., 








SECURITIES | in regard to new Investments or 
Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 
at 3 to 5 per cent. interest? We can 











looking after those already made 
WHY loan it for you on Real Estate Security 
GEO. J. PAUL. Omaha, Neb., U. 8. A. 
oO ORTGAGE LOANS. 
Oh ooo ee ra cater We 
o Fie » a soonal astenie ion given ven $0 an 
— est references. Address 
“BAMILTON, Fairhaven, Woah 
44 
— 
Improved Mis- 
souri Farms. 
A. H. GOSSARD, 
KANSAS CITY, ™O. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
SCHOOL BONDS. 
COUNTY WARRANTS. 
For full information and a Book on Spokane, address 


at @to? per cent. Perfect Security. 
Kansas City 
20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
8< GOLD MORTGAGES 8% 
WILLIAM M. BYERS. 








DIVIDENDS. 


FFICE OF THE SOUTHERN as aad COM- 
pany, 23 Broad Sv., Mills Buildi 
New York, March 26th, 1894. 

Coupons due April Ist from _ the following bonds 
will be paid after that date rr this office : 
Southern Pacific R. R. Co. of val. - Mtge. sor cent. 
Southern Pacific of Cal, lst Mtg: 4 — 
a aed France ‘ted co ist 





Morgan’s La. & Go, R. A 
New York, Texas & Mentone | = +; Co. ist Mtge. 4. 
SMITH, Treasurer. 


Coupons due April Ist, 1894, from the Sopewing 
bonds will be paid after that date by the Centi 
Trust C +h Eg 
Houston, Texas Central Cons. 6 per cent. 
Houston, Texas Central General 4 per cent. 
Houston, Texas Central Debentures 6 per cent. 
Houston, Texas Central Deneuieres SMITH. cent. 

N. Treasurer. 





WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH Comesye,} 
New York, March léth, 1894. 


DIVIDEND NO. 102. 


The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company, payable at 
the office of the Treasurer on and after the l6th day 
of April next, to shareholders of record at the close 
of the transfer books on the 20th day of March inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of March 20th inst., and reopened on the 
morning of April 2d next. 


R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 





ANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPAN 
No. 71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, March 13th, 1894. 
FORTIETH QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 
vidend of ONE ey LF 


2d, e tran: 
closed 0. iday, March 16th at 3 o’clock P.M., and 
ed on Tuesday, April 3d, at 10 o’clock A.M. 
D. W. MCWILLIAMS, Treasure 








ELECTIONS, MEETINGS, ETC. 


THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD COM- 
Treasurer’s Office, Grand Geet Station. 
NEw YORE, M 
HE pe | TRANS: 





bu 26th, 
FER BOOKS OF THIS COM- 
pany, will be closed at j Praag ha o’clock ns - 
SATURDAY, the 3ist inst. (for the purposes 0: 
next annual meeting of the stockholders), and will 
m the morning of FRIDAY, the 


be 0} 
FOURTH day of ing ne, 
. A. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 


READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS. 

Our Club Rates, given below, are exceed- 
ingly liberal, and offer inducements to old 
subscribers by which they can secure a re. 
duction in the cost of their papers by send- 
{ng us new subscribers or by renewing for 
aterm of years. A large proportion of our 
subscribers take advantage of our Club 
Rates by renewing for two years, paying 
five dollars, or for five years, paying ten 
dollars, or by sending the names of other 
subscribers with their renewals. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 











One month........$ 25! Six months,.......$1 50 
Three months..... 75 | Nine months...... 2 25 
Four months...... 100] One year........... 3 00 


CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber.........0s0s+00+ $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers......... 
Three years to one subscriber........- 
Three subscribers one year each...... 
Four years to one subscriber...... ashe 
Four subscribers one year each......... 
Five years to one subscriber..... reer ey es 
Five subscribers one year each... 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 


Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
** TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List, with other papers and 
magazines, will be sent to any one asking 
for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc., with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 








Success PRODUCES IMITATIONS. Genuine Pond’ 3 
Extract is sold ay in Bottles, with landscape view 
on buff wrapper.— Adv. 


TOURS IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

THE “ Scenic Line of the World,” the Denver 
and Rio Grande Rai Offers to tourists in 
Colorado, Utah and New Mexico the choicest 
resorts, and to the trans-continental traveler 
the grandest scenery. Double daily train serv- 
ice, with through Pullman sleepers and tourists’ 
| ene ma é — and . a Ly crip 

s Angeles. Fore = ustra — > 
tive books, address, 8S. ai Hooper, G. = 
Denver, Col.—Adv. 











RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOME Musser any Socuary. 
BIBLE seuss, | March 18%. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Home Missionary Society is c: ompelied. b 
cial situation in which the Society to-day “ands itself, 
to give notice to the ngrega: churches of 
Un Si whose agent it is, that there is every 
probability that the work of the Society for the new 

ear, aioe begins April Ist, will have to be serious- 
y curta 





e Receipts for the eleven months of the year now 
closing have poaen of off in_ contributions $78,000 and in 





NEW YORK CENTRAL AND Buneow RIv ER) 
AILROAD COMPAN 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURER. 5 
New YORK, March Lith, 1894. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COM- 
pany, at a meeting held this day, declared a divi- 
dend of ONE AND ONE QUARTER PER CENT. on 
its capital stock, payable at this office on the 16th 
day of April next, to stockholders of record at the 
closing of the transfer books this P. M. 
E. V. W. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUGAR R PING Co. 


arch 10, 1 
The es of Quseseen a 
atv ne 7 nds, Ba bi Pn ril 
vidends, payable Ap: : 
Fn erred stoo k which is entitled to 
ore ends, ONE AND THREE-QUAR' 
CENT.: on the common stock, a quarterly dividend of 
THREE PER CENT. 
The transfer books will close on March 16, at 3 P.M., 


and be reopened on a $i LES. 
. Treasurer. 





otal of $157,000, and we are now bor- 
sowing tne. 


rease of gifts during the present month 
is all that will save save us from == which will occa- 
sion wide-spread disturbance an ous loss to the 
cause, but which otherwise is Sinevitabie; and this, 
notwithstanding the fact that no increase has been 
made in the expenditures of the National Society for 
the past three years. 

The Commitee appeals for an immediate response 
from every Congregationalist in the ae. that we 
mee relieved from a situation full of distress to 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
png Ives Washburn, Ch. Herbert_M. Dixon, 
Robert 


Asa A. Spear, Rec. Sec. R. Meredith, 
William M. ‘Taylor, Charles H. Richards, 
Charles H. Parsons, P.S i, 
James G. Roberts, Robert J. Kent, 

Samuel H. n, J . Ki 
Joseph Wm. George W. bbard, 
enry A. Stimson, 

Joanra B. CLARK, 

WILLIAM KINCAID, t Corresponding Secretaries. 

WASHINGTON CHOATE, 





William B. Howland, Treasurer. 
Alexander H. Clapp, Honorary ‘Treasurer. 
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Costumes. 
London and Paris Novelties, 
Spring Selections. 
Lace Trimmed Dresses, 


Tailor Made Suits, 
GARMENTS, COSTUMES, 


Wraps and Cloaks, 
EVENING TOILETS. 


Soroadovasy LR 19th a 


NEW YORK. 





Ladies’ Shirt Waists, 


Fine Figured Percale, gathered front, 
Yoke back, very large sleeve—spe- 
cially good value for $1.00 each. 

Fine Figured Percale, in Stripes and 
Small Figures, tucked front, Yoke 
back—very popular style for $1.25 
each. 

Other styles of Dotted Swiss, White 
and Colored Linens, Cheviots, Grass 
Cloth, in a wide variety at moderate 
prices. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 





e 
NEW YORK, 14th Street, near 6th Ave. 
BROOKLYN, Fulton Street, Cor. Hoyt. 
PARIS, Rue d’Enghien. 


We are now offering the 
correct European styles 
and our own designs in 


Elegant Round Hats 


AND 


BONNETS. 


We also show in the dif- 
ferent departments for un- 
trimmed Millinery Goods 
every article necessary to 
copy the trimmed patterns 
and models above referred 
to. 

Owing to the special facili- 
ties enjoyed by our house 
for direct importation, and 
our exclusive control of the 
entire production of a large 
manufacturing  establish- 
ment, we are enabled to sell 
the finest goods at lower 
prices than other houses. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 





Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent, 
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O’NEILL’ 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., 
NEW YORK. 


T rimmed 


Millinery 


SPECIAL. 


We offer this week, in addi- 
tion to our large and varied col- 
lection of Imported Bonnets and 
Hats, a number of exclusive 
styles from our own workrooms, 
showing the very latest Shapes 
and Colors, at Moderate Prices. 


H. O'NEILL & C0,, 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St. 





Ladies’, 
MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Untrimmed 
Hats 


AFTRACTIVE PRICES. 


We carry the largest and 
choicest stock of Ladi-.s’, Misses’ 
and Childien’s Straw Hats in 
the city. It embraces every de- 
sign manufactured, including ex- 
clusive styles in Chips, Milans, 
Neapolitans Mixed and 
Fancy Braids. 


H. O'NEILL & C0, 


6th Ave., 20th to 2Ist St. 


and 





Hilton, Hughes & Co, 


(Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co.) 


Grand Opening tn all Departments 


THIS WEEK. 


Ladies’ Stockings 
LISLE THREAD—)_ 
BLACK,TAN,Rus- | 3 paits for 1.00, 


SET, 2TONED, +worTH 50 CTS. 
RIBBED AND 
PAIR. 


PLAIN, 
3 pairs for 1.00, 


CHILDREN’S 
REDUCED FROM 


BLACK COTTON, 
4THREAD RIB- 
BED, SIZE 7TO 10. } 50 CTS. PAIR. 





LADIES’ ROCOCO } 
RIBBED SILK 

VESTS— 1.00 each, 
WHITE, BLACK, {REDUCED FROM 
LAVENDER, PINK 1.25. 

AND SKY, 

CHILDRENS’ NAT- 

URAL MERINO | 50¢ ents each. 
VESTS AND REDUCED FROM 
DRAWERS— 


85c. 
SPRING WEIGHT, 





Ladies’ Tailor-Made Suits 


NAVY BLUE AND 
BLACK SERGE, t in: 





SAME COLORS, CHEVIOT 
JACKET AND SKIRT—BRAID 1 §.° 
TRIMMED, 


COVERT CLOTH FULL 
SKIRT—COAT SILK LINED, 


‘18,5 
Black Cheviot Jackets 
(MOIRE TRIMMED), 
AT 7.50, WORTH 12.50. 
Covert Cloth Jackets 
7.50, 10.50, 12.50, 15.00. 
EXQUISITE CLOTH AND MOIRE 


CAPES—VERY CHEAP. 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 
BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts., New York. 





Jusurauce. 


ONE MORE EXAMPLE. 


A RECEIVER has been appointed for the 
Orden Germania, a fraternal benefit soci- 
ety of this city. During 1892 the total in- 
come was $183,023, and the disbursements 
were nearly all for claims, the expenses 
of management being moderate ; there 
was reported then assets of $31,743, of 
which all but $500 was actual bonds and 
cash. The year 1893 opened with a mem- 
bership of 5,765, and during the year 161 
deaths occurred, calling for $140,000. This 
seems to have caused a stampede, for 
the 4,600 members remaining on Decem- 
ber lat became reduced to about 1,000 by 
February 13th. Assessments were levied, 
January 12th, upon 100 lodges, calling for 
$43,500, and only 14 lodges responded. To 
77 beneficiaries there is now due $48,647, 
which has been called for but does not 
come in. The assets amount to $9,897. 

In these circumstances the financial cor- 
oner called receiver becomes necessary. 
A plausible argument could perhaps be 
made in support of the proposition that 
maturing claims should be paid in full 
in their order so long as funds are in hand 
to meet them, yet the general and more 
equable rule is that preferences must give 
way, in cases of insolvency, tosome form 
of pro rata distribution. Hence the re- 
ceiver, who in this instance will find little 
to do, for unless he has authority and has 
practically the power to enforce the mu- 
tual obligation upon the members—that is, 
compel them to remain against their will 
—the few thousands of assets will disap- 
pear like dew before the sun. 

Can members of an assessment society 
be prevented from stampeding? If they 
can lawfully be holden, there may be very 
little practical advantage to be found ; 
for few members may be “ good,” and, 
of course, none are liable for any of the 
others. At the best the liability is sev- 
eral, but not joint and several, as in case 
of all the Mutuals in fire insurance, and of 
the Lloyds, which are just now so nu- 
merous. The fact that a liability, either 
criminal or civil, has been judicially as- 
certained against one man, goes no fur- 
ther against other men in precisely the 
same position than to make it easier to 
establish their liability also, and to show 
them that defense is hopeless; but this 
dees not remove the necessity of proceed- 
ing against each one in turn, unless he 
voluntarily settles; and it is plainly im- 
practicable to sue a multitude of people 
separately for small sums. If a creditor 
cannot collect a claim of a few dollars 
peaceably, he charges it off and sets 
it down to the score of experience. This 
is the fatal defect of all insurance or- 
ganizations which depend upon collecting 
the indemnity money after the loss oc- 
curs. They may be “‘ aggregations,” and 
may be very “‘ grand” and imposing ag- 
gregations—upon paper; but they are 
imposing in another sense also. They 
have no pool of collected assets upen 
which to enforce responsibility ; they are 
scattered drops, which it is impossible to 
chase up and capture. This is not a con- 
demnation, broadly, of the assessment 
plan, for there are assessment societies 
which do collect in advance of losses and 
do have assets; it is a condemnation of 
the post-mortem plan solely, 

Over and over again—and repeatedly in 
this column during the past twelve years 
—it-has been pointed out that altho it is 
very nice and economical to keep your div- 
idends in your own pocket, as the plea on 
behalf of hand-to-mouth assessment life 
insurance attractively puts it, the draw- 
back is that everybody else does the same, 
and hence there is no certainty of getting 
the money out of the pockets when needed. 
Unfair and mean as it may be for a man 
to try to slip out of the obligation of mu- 
tual life insurance because the mortality 
experienced or something else disquiets 
him, or because he has not died yet, and 
therefore wearies of a useless expense, it is 
in human nature to act justsoselfishly. On 
entering into such a compact, men con- 
sider what they are going to get, not at 
all what they are going to confer upon 
others; so it is always the healthy and 
desirable man who first and most surely 
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wants to go, while the neediest and weak- 
est want to remain. Underneath all 
sound life insurance is the doctrine that 
the interest of each member in the accu- 
mulated fund is an undivided and in- 
divisible interest, not at all like a deposit 
in bank, which may be withdrawn with- 
out weakening the rest. That there is a 
surrender value or withdrawable share is 
not denied, and the right to demand it is 
not to be refused ; yet the right to exact 
a penalty is always claimed for the fund, 
in order that the danger of disintegration 
may be avoided, 

We do not observe, on the surface of 
the case, any peculiar defect to account 
for the collapse of the Orden Germania. 
It is more than a dozen years old. Its ex- 
penses have not been extravagant. Its 
membership has been fairly large, and it 
has not been so restricted as some others 
in the conditions of average, altho its 
operations have been very slight outside 
of this State. The mortality experienced 
may have been, at first, a little unex- 
pected in proportion to the membership at 
that time, and the increasing rate of 
lapses soon made the proportionate mor- 
tality enormously large. The only basis 
of veritable insurance is cash in advance 
and assets in hand. This has been and 
will remain inexorably true, and yet the 
desire in mankind to believe the pleasant 
things one wants to believe will continue, 
we suppose, to keep alive the delusion 
that wind can supply the place of sub- 
stance in insurance and cheapness can be 
had except at the expense of quality. 





PLAIN LIFE INSURANCE. 


AS you seem well posted on insurance 
matters, I want to take advantage of your 
superior information and ask your advice 
as to investing in a policy in the Massachu- 
setts Benefit Life Association of Boston. I 
see that the company insures on the natural 
plan, whatever that may be, at rates about 
one-third less than other companies, and 
even then pays annual dividends. There 
are a number of other liberal features, 
among others the payment of half the face 
of the policy in case of total disability. 
This seems very reasonable and inviting to 
a man forty-four years old, who wants the 
greatest amount of insurance at lowest 
rates. But there is such a divergence be- 
tween this and the other companies that I 
thought I would ask your opinion privately 
as to the standing of this company. I have 
sent for the literature of a number of dif- 
ferent companies, and find that they all 
have their different plans and different 
ways of presenting the subject, so that it is 
a special study in itself. And one cannot 
get anything from an agent except what he 
wants tosay. I have $1,500 in the North- 
western, of Milwaukee, and want to in- 
crease this amount, either in this or some 
other company. 

In this permanent disability clause of 
the Massachusetts Benefit Life Association, 
it seems to me the company might have 
some trouble to protect itself against fraud. 
I also see that the company was incorpo- 
rated in 1878, so that there has hardly been 
time yet to test its strength. 

In order that we may reach others pre- 
sumably interested, we usually prefer to 
reply through THE INDEPENDENT rather 
than directly by letter. 

The ‘‘natural” plan of life insurance, 
strictly speaking, is to pay, each year, the 
steadily increasing cost of insuring for 
that year. One company can use this plan 
as well as another—there is no patent on 
it; but the practical objections to it are 
so serious that it is now rarely attempted; 
the term, however, is frequently used to 
conjure with. 

As for so-called “liberal” features, it 
should be understood that nothing what- 
ever comes in insurance as a gratuity. If 
a storekeeper gives a pound of tea or 
other makeweight with his goods, the 
customer pays for the tea, altho he may 
not perceive how and when ; and the man 
whoexpects to get a full $10 worth ina $10 
suit of clothes and have a watch present- 
ed to him besides will acquire his knowl- 
edge by experience, if he lives long 
enough. In life insurance, there is neither 
short cut, nor successful device, nor ‘‘pull.” 
There is no possible way by which any 
advantage, either in cost or in so-called 
liberality, can be had, except at the ex- 
pense of the members, who alone furnish 
the funds; if one set of members is unduly 
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favored the rest must unduly suffer. Low 
rates are easily offered, but the insurance 
suffers in quality ; anything may be had 
if paid for sufficiently, and the pay in may 
be lightened if the pay out is also light- 
ened. The sufficient cost and the suffi- 
cient return areas the arms of a balance. 
Of course, it is very easy to promise a 
future return at less than present cost ; 
but the significant fact is that the organi- 
zations which ask least and promise most 
are those not the oldest and strongest. 
Can there be more than one explanation 
of the fact that the great and surely re- 
sponsible companies do not attempt to 
offer the lowest rates? 

Our friend asks the standing of the Mas- 
sachusetts Benefit. We might answer 
this, but why? If he wishes, as many do 
wish, the largest current insurance at the 
lowest safe rates, dissociated from all 
‘“‘investment” features, there is no neces- 
sity for resorting to any assessment soci- 
ety. Companies of unquestionable re- 
sponsibility will do all that they can do, 
and even more. Nor is the difficulty of 
getting information from solicitors very 
serious, if you make them understand that 
you want what you want and not what 
they may prefer to sell. Ask the repre- 
sentative of any good company forastate- 
ment of what he can offer in low-rate 
plans of simple insurance, and confine 
him to that. If you insist, you will get 
the information. 


+ 
> 


WHO IS THE FOOL? 


We have more than once pointed out 
that the liability, to policy holders, of 
subscribers in Lloyds organizations, how- 
ever wealthy they may be individually 
and however ‘‘grand”™ the ‘‘ aggrega- 
tion” they may make, is several, not 
joint ; that is, each man is liable only for 
his own proportionate share, and not for 
anybody’selse. The practical bearing of 
this fact to the policy holder is that in case 
his claim is not amicably settled,he will be 
obliged to begin and carry through sepa- 
ratesuits against each one of the subscrib- 
ing members, should they be obstinate 
enough to stand out against him. This 
ought to discourage prudent men from 
trusting their safety to Lloyds policies ; 
on the other hand, the liability which 
each subscribing member assumes, several 





and not joint tho it be, is some- 
thing which deserves more consider- 
ation than it is receiving. There is 


nothing about which a prudent man is 
more wary than about putting his 
name to any instrument which may in- 
volve him in liabilities that he cannot 
know in advance, and yet the men who 
go into Lloyds give a power of attorney 
that is practically unlimited. The Weekly 
Underwriter tells of a business man reck- 
oned shrewd among his acquaintances, 
who has lately gone into a Lloyds. and, 
when asked how he could put himself into 
the hands of another in such a reckless 
way, made the amazing reply that he 
was no fool and he had taken a bond of 
indemnity from the Lloyds attorneys. It 
is a well understood rule that if A gives 
B a bond or guaranty againsta liability to 
C this arrangement has no existence as 
respects C, who may proceed against A 
withouthindrance. So if a busivess man 
goes into Lloyds on such a basis as the 
above, he must havea childlike faith in 
the ability of the Lloyds attorney to pro- 
tect him, or else there aresome fools even 
among business nen, 


__""_ INSURANCE. 
1851. . 








1894. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
All you have guessed about life 
St insurance may be wrong. If you 


wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
AGE 





Penn Mutua. Lire, 2 -3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





SUC 
knowl 


Soeiaary Man, who has co come in 
phases of nan nature, Succeed: 


JESS IN LIFE is grea grant Soapiianed by a 
Genius who 
n Fails, while the 


contact with all 


Young Men of Character, ‘3 oma 
Tategr’ Ba oo x 9 ploane, can 

uman Nature—and e Mone while. Soins 

‘by ing “identified with the New York City 


so— 

— Aas ot the Hora westers Mutual Life In- 
jurance Company, Jno. I. D. on Manager, Metro- 

politan Building. New. York C 

Ideal Business setbedan. Protected Re al 

no Breke-s; no Rebates; ———-> w pees 

Associates; the strongest. Safest and st 

life insurance company, and the Greatest Field on 

the l.earn what business and 

sional men are made of. Coll gra auates | — 

young se men especially, should write for 

particulars immediately. 


THE BERKSHIRE 
Life Insurance Company, 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


issues all approved forms of Life and En¢owment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Masca- 
chusetts. 


NEW YORK, 271 Broadway. 
PHILADELPAHIA, 512 Walinut Street 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street. 











THE 


FIDELITY AND aSuLTY c0, 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP, 
i PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
PLATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR, 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 


PAID SINCE ORGANIZA 
LOSSES f° "'$4,608,992.53. TION, 
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J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
KF. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 


J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, January 22d, 18%. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1893. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1893, to"3ist December, 1893......... $3,193,868 16 
Premiums on.Policies not marked off ist 


PE Cas Gobo ccs UP Miek carachcbhecnics 1,403,209 31 
Total Marine Premiums.... ................ 4,597,068 47 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, = 

1893, to 3lst December, 1893...............08 3,490,552 70 


Losses paid during the same 

Pk sacocvscnncovnsssaventae 1,892,970 00 
Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses..... - $711,158 89 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 

Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks. ... $7,993,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,652,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 





ee ee 1,086,828 74 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,117,174 29 
CO IR is on pn onanksnkscctackcccsctbankax 25,600 46 

DBRGERE,... -crccnsvesasssensdesee<coscccnced $12,055,058 49 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal represertatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on willcease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 1893, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the first of 
May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J. D. JONES, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
w. i iB Mc ORE, CHAS. D. LEVERIC 

age [iN ’ OYD JONES 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MACY. 
JAMES LOW RENCE TURNURE, 
WM. STURGIS LDRON P. BROWN 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGKOOT, SAAU BELL 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
HORACE GRAY EPH AGOSTINI. 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, VERNON H. BROWN, 
WILLIAM F. DO HRIS’N DE THOMSEN, 
GEORGE BLI&s, EANDER D Le OVELL, 
JOHN L. RIKER, EVERETYS FRAZAR, 
C. A. HAND, WILLIAM B. BOULTON, 
CHARLES P BUD URDETT, , CLT. L. PERS ub 

+ HEBAUD 

N. DENTON SMITH, 


J. D. JONES, President. 
W H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice-President, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








March 29, 1894, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presipent 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1893 





Income. 


Received for Premiums, ... ... ... 
From all other sources, ot ks oe 


$33,594,337 98 


8,358,807 70 $41,953,145 68 





Disbursements, 


To Policy-holders, ... ... .. ww. 
For all other accounts,... ... ... 


$20,885,472 40 


9,484,567 47 $30,370,089 87 





Assets. 


United States Bonds and other Securities, ... ... 
First lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage, 


Loans on Stocks and Bonds, ... ... 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies, ... 
Accrued Interest, Deferred Premiums, &c., 


Reserve for Policies and other Liabilities, 


IS nts at As eae Ue 


«- $72,936,322 41 
70,729,938 93 
7,497,200 00 
18,089,918 69 
10,844,691 72 
6,609,608 39 


$186,707,680 14 
168,755,071 23 
- $17,952,608 91 


eee eee 





eee eee eee 








Insurance and Annuities assumed and renewed, 


$708,692,552 40 


Note—Insurance merely written is gliscarded from this Statement as wholly misleading, and only in- 


surance actually issued and paid for in cash is included 





i have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same to be correct 


CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor 





From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Samuet D, Bascock 
Georce S, Cor 
Ricuarp A, McCurpy 
— C, HoLtpEn 
ERMANN C, Von Post 
ALEXANDER H, Rice 
Lewis May 
Ouiver HARRIMAN 
Henry W, Situ 


Rosert OLYPHANT 
GrorceE F. BAKER 
Dup.ey OLcotr 
Freperic CROMWELL 
uLien T. Davies 
OBERT SEWELL 


_ Cuar.es R. HENDERSON 
GerorceE Biss 


S. Van RENSSELAER CRUGER 


Rurus W, Peckuam 

. Hopart Herrick 

m. P. Dixon 
Rosert A. GRANNISS 
Henry H. Rocers 
son W. AucHINcLoss 

HEODORE MorrorD 
Wituiam Bascock 
STuYVESANT Fisu 


Aucustus D, Juituiarp 
Cuartes E, MILLER 
Wa tter R. GIL_LetTe 
7 E. GRANNISS 

. WALTER WEBB 
Gerorce G, Haven 
ApriAN ISELIN, Jr. 
Grorce S, Bowpboin 





ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Presivent 





WALTER R, GILLETTE, General Manager 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, od Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary 


FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistart Secretary 
HENRY E. DUNCAN, Jr., Cor. Secretary 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier 


JAMES TIMPSON, ed Assistant Treasurer 
EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F.1.A., Actuary * 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary 
CHARLES A, PRELLER, Auditor 
WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller 


CHARLES B, PERRY, ed Assistant Actuary 
EDWARD LYMAN SHORT, General Solicitor 
HENRY S. BROWN, Assistant Comptroller 


MeEpicat Direcrors 


GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D. 


ELIAS J. MARSH, M.D. 


GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D, 





Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement made January Ist, 1894. 
LS, Ee ere $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Iosurance in 

BBOGs BRB. né0ssncesec0g0sc0geessen et 575 95 
PEIN. o> casncnskstesvacene 1.576, °95 38S 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2378583 3S 
Gross Assets...............ccccee 433,171 33 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 
F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 


OYRUS PEOK, Treasurer. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
R, J. TAYLOR, Manager Loss Department. 

MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 
After May Ist, 18, Main Office will be at 44 to 48 
CEDAR STREET. 


C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department, 
5 ~ Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N 
J.J. MCDONALD, General Manager’ Western De- 


partnient 
GEO. KLINE, Assistant to General Manager, 
Rialto a ata: Chicago. 


a Genenal Manager Pacific Coast De- 
A 
are "SARKMAN, Assistant to General Manager, 
Pine Sivect, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE 00, 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


SSETS, Dec. 31st, 1893..93 4,162 58 
fia BILITiEs ee ecceveccocconee 33:33 37,527 35 


$1,666,635 23 





LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued att he old life rate miu 
‘ f nnual Cash aistri utions @ are paid upon all pol- 

cies. 

Every policy has ind »rsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and puld-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and —— 3 oe age sent on 
Sean to the Company’ 


BENJ FEVERS. | Pre we 
ALE eR. $s pres 
he a esha” NER, Acst. Sec. 








1850. 1894 


THE UNITED STATES. 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 






OFFICERS : 
GEORGE H. BURFORD........... President. 
24S, * hehe stomps: Secretary. 
a WHEEUWRIGHT - Assistant Secretary. 
M T.STANDED aus. 
ARTHUR C. PERRY 
JOHN P.M -Medical Director. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


EORGE G. WILLIAMS..... Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
foun TUCKER, Builder. 
E. H. PE — JR. 


- Ban 


extent of the full legal reserve value thereof, in ac- 
cordance with the terms and conditions of these 
policies. 

GOOD AGENTS, desiring to roprerent the Com- 
pany, are invited to aduress J. S. GAFFNEY, Super- 
iutendent of Agencies, at Home oftiee. 


AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
aia 








and ali other 


a capeihimniesteesaameaseabons tein teehee eae 2 
Lsvvoacie Sacheees . _ 76,973 14 
Jan. Ist, 18%..2,683,115 46 
prin i TMONTGOMERS. President. 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 





A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
a ing me 1894. 
PANOWWG noi ccsdégsisoiatins ... 88,888,870 17 
LIA BILITIES...........000000008 7.826,230 65 


SURPLUS pa Standard). $1,062,239 52 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway 
Cc, W. ANDERSON: Gen. Agt. 








March 29, 1894. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


(418) 25 





DEATH OF LOUIS KOSSUTH 
IN HIS_NINETY-SECOND YEAR. 








A Great Patriot and a Great Orator. 
‘HIS VISIT TO AMERICA. 





HIS LETTERS TO THE INDEPENDENT. 





Louis KossuTs, the famous Hungarian 
patriot, died March 20th, having nearly 
reached the age of ninety-two years, He 
was the idol of the Hungarian people, 
having been the foremost figure in its war 
for independence in 1848-49, and Gov- 
ernor and dictator of Hungary. 

He was born in the village of Monok, 
April 27th, 1802. The family were of Slavic 
origin and honorable birth, and Luther- 
ans in religion. His father was a lawyer, 
and gave him a liberal education in the 
college of Potak, an institution which 
was animated by a spirit of opposition to 
Austrian rule. He early joined the ranks 
of the Progressives, and soon after leav- 
ing college became a member of the As- 
sembly of his native county. He took up 
the profession of law with success, and 
was the legal and fiscal manager of the 
great estates of the Countess Szapary, in 
Zemplem. He was a diligent stu- 
dent, and continued his literary pur- 
suits and increased his linguistic at- 
tainments. He spoke Magyar, Slo- 
vak, German, French and Latin with 
almost equal facility. English he 
learned when he was in an Austrian 
prison, with the help of nothing but an 
English dictionary and Shakespeare. 
During the fearful ravages of cholera in 
1841 and the accompanying outbreak of 
the peasantry, his activity increased his 
popularity. At the age of twenty-seven 
he took his seat in the National Hungarian 
Diet at Presburg, as proxy of a member of 
the Upper House, a position which gave 
him a right to speak but not to vote in the 
Lower House. The debates in this Diet 
were mainly in reference to the condition 
of the peasantry and provoked the keen- 
est public interest ; but the press laws 
were so stringent that the details could 
not be printed. Kossuth, therefore, un- 
dertook to edit newspapers that should be 
written out by hand and distributed wide- 
ly among the people, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the authorities to suppress them. 
On the close of the Diet he proposed to 
continue his work by publishing in Pesth 
a lithographic paper, but the Government 
prohibited the enterprise. He then put 
himself under the protection of the coun- 
ty of Pesth, whose Assembly declared all 
censorship illegal. When other counties 
took the same position, the Government 
arrested Kossuth at night, tried him on a 
charge of high treason, and sentenced him 
to four years’ imprisonment. 

All this tyrannical action excited a 
flame of indignation, and in 1839-’40 the 
liberals carried the elections for the Diet. 
At the same time European affairs were 
threatening ; and when the Government 
asked for money and men the Diet de- 
manded the release of the prisoners, and 
the Government was compelled to yield, 
and Kossuth was set free after a year and 
a half imprisonment, from which his 
health had greatly suffered. Soon after 
he became editor of a semi-weekly news- 
paper in Pesth, and carried on such a 
rigid agitation in the interest of reform 
that his paper became the leader of 
the liberals, and had an enormous cir- 
culation, and was very influential in 
carrying the electious of 1840. But the 
Austrian Government had recourse to 
violent methods, and contrived to oust 
him from his position as editor. There- 
upon he was compelled to devote him- 
self to public addresses, and he led 
in founding the Protective Union, whose 
members bound themselves to use home 
productions only for five years, and which 
was very influential in maintaining the 
national agitation. In 1847 Kossuth was 
elected to the Diet to represent Pesth, and 
became the acknowledged leader of the 
House. On the news being received of 
the Paris Revolution of 1848 he proposed 
an address to Emperor Ferdinand, urging 
that Hungary be restored to its former 
independence as a State and that a char- 
ter of liberty be given to the whole Aus- 





trian Empire. The House of Deputies 
agreed; but the Upper House wavered 
until an uprising of the people of Vienna 
occurred on March 19th, and Metternich, 
the head of the Austrian party, fled, and 
Kossuth was received in Vienna with the 
honors of a liberator and appointed Min- 
ister of Finance in the new Hungarian 
Ministry formed by Louis Batthyanyi. 
The great revolution was effected by 
peaceful means. 

But this wave of revolution which was 
rushing all over Europe was of short du- 
ration. The reactionaries gathered them- 
selves against the army of liberty. The 
Emperor pretended to accept the new 
measures, but secretly opposed them and 
encouraged the Slavs of Southern Hun- 
gary and Croatia and the Wallachs and 
Saxons in Transylvania to rebel against 
his own nominal Government. Kossuth 
raised money, stirred the patriotism of the 
nation, and was magnificently supported 
by the Diet of Pesth, which granted 200,- 
000 men for the defense of the country. 
But the King refused his sanction, and 
Jellachich, the head of Croatia, crossed 
the river Trave with a large army to sub- 
due Hungary. Then began a desperate 
war, in which the Hungarians and Mag- 
yars, with German and Jewish support 
and volunteers from Poland and Italy, 
fought against the Austrians, Croats, Sla- 
vonians, Serbs, Wallachs and Saxons, and, 
finally, the armies of Russia. Under the 
brilliant lead of Gérgey they had great 
success and gained victories against tre- 
mendous odds, and Hungary, formerly a 
province of Austria, became an independ- 
ent State, with Kossuth as its President. 
At last, after the Russians had joined the 
Austrians, Gérgey surrendered to the 
Russians August 13th, 1849, and Kossuth 
had to flee from his country, which he 
never saw again. He sought refuge in 
Turkey ;' but tho Austria and Russia de- 
manded his extradition, the Turkish Sul- 
tan, supported by England and France, 
nobly refused tosurrender him, and, final- 
ly, at the intervention of England and the 
United States, he was allowed to depart 
with his family and friends, and on Sep- 
tember ist, 1851, he embarked on the 
United States man-of-war ‘ Mississippi,” 
which had been dispatched, by order of 
the American Senate, to bring him to this 
country as the guest of the nation. He 
was received with great enthusiasm in 
Italy and in England, but Louis Napoleon 
refused to allow him to enter France. He 
reached America December 5th, 1851, and 
enjoyed a triumphal progress through the 
chief cities of thecountry. The eloquence 
with which he spoke in the English lan- 
guage, which he had only learned in pri- 
son, was something that amazed the pub- 
lic; for he not only had a fluency in the 
language, but he spoke it with the fervor 
of a true orator, and those who heard him 
declared that he was the greatest orator 
who had ever been heard in our country. 
There was something piquant about his 
style, as his vocabulary, drawn chiefly 
from Shakespeare, seemed to have the 
flavor of an earliercentury. Everywhere 
he spoke in behalf of an intervention by 
the United States in favor of Hungary. 
But it was more than could be expected 
that our own country should interfere 
with European affairs, and he was obliged 
to return unsuccessful, altho greatly 
cheered by the sympathy with which he 
was met. Certainly no foreigner except 
Lafayette has ever received such honors 
as he. 

He returned to Europein 1852, after the 
coup d@état of Napoleon III, which put a 
damper on his hopes. He made his home in 
London,where he resumed his revolution- 
ary work ; and there was a futile uprising 
in Hungary in 1853, When France and 
Italy were preparing for war against 
Austria, in 1859, he hoped that Hungary 
should have its opportunity ; but that hope 
failed. Meanwhile his labors for inde- 
pendence were bearing fruit in another 
way, less agreeable to him, in the consti- 
tutional liberty given to Hungary in the 
dual government of the Austro-Hunga- 
rian Empire. He was elected deputy in 
1867, but refused to accept the office, hav- 
ing determined never to acknowledge the 
sovereignty of the house of Hapsburg nor 
to live under its rule. He had already 





taken up his home in Turin, where he 
lived until his death, supporting himself 
at first asa teacher of English, and his 
modest advertisement could be found in 
Turin papers. He also prepared his 
Memoirs; and when his age became such 
that he could not support himself in any 
other way, the sale of this work supplied 
his modest wants. He lost his citizenship 
in 1879, in consequence of a bill which de- 
creed that any citizen living out of Hun- 
gary more than ten years should lose his 
civil rights. To the end he was unyield- 
ing ; and when he received an invitation, 
last September, to allow his sons to repre- 
sent him at the unveiling of a memorial 
in the church where he was christened, 
he wrote : 

“T am resolved never to set my foot in 
Hungary as long as the country recognizes 
the Emperor of Austria as its King. I am 
a living protest against Hungary’s faith- 
lessness, and my creed must therefore be to 
refuse myself the pleasure of again seeing 
my home. I was expelled from thecountry 
with my sons, and it would be ridiculous 
to let them appear in Hungary for mere 
vanity’s sake. Itis terrible for me to think 
that with all the blows of my purposeless 
and joyless life I should have to bear the 
burden of living beyond my ninetieth birth- 
day.” 

All those who were engaged in the rebel- 
lion were long ago pardoned, and he would 
have been received with honor had he re- 
turned to Hungary; but while others 
might yield he would not. His body has 
been carried back to Pesth, and he will be 
buried in his own native country with the 
respect paid to its most honored patriots. 
This fact shows that the liberty for which 
he fought has been in large part granted. 

Kossuth was an intense believer in 
Christianity, but had an intense hatred 
for the show of Christianity in so-called 
Christian Governments. He loved pas- 
sionately the democratic freedom of the 
Hungarian Lutheran Church, which had 
no creed but the Bible, and elected even 
its chief synod by popular vote. But he 
was greatly mortified, if not discouraged, 
by the apathy of Church officials in Aus- 
tria and England toward liberty. To- 
ward the Pope’s concordat with Austria 
he cherished a bitter indignation. He 
had no hostility toward the Roman Church 
as such, and he recognized in the warm- 
est way the patriotism of the Hungarian 
Catholics and the Hungarian clergy. It 
wasin the early years of his exile, that 

he wrote to THE INDEPENDENT from Lon- 
don, under date of January 22d, 1856: 
** LONDON, January 22d, 1856. 
‘*Childe Harold, pouring forth the sub- 
lime inspirations of his lofty genius, while 
amongst the ruins of ‘august Athena,’ the 
‘ancient of days,’ he stood on 


. A nation’s sepulcher, 
Abode of gods, whose shrines no longer burn,’ 


was led to write these word : 
*, + Religions take their turn ; 


’Twas Jove’s—’tis Mahomet’s—and other creeds’ 


Will rise with other years.’ 

“Deeply penetrated by veneration for 
the sublime tenets of our religion—the re- 
ligion of charity—the time has been when I 
pitied Byron for his ‘little faith.’ But 
since, drawn into the vortex of politics, I 
have been led to examine closer the rules 
on which Christian governments are act- 
ing, and have acted from Constantine down 
to the present days, 1 have come by degrees 
to the sad conviction, that Byron was 
right— 

* Other creeds will rise with other years.’ 

“‘The days of the Christian religion must 
be numbered; because it is a historical 
fact that there was no creed, no religion, 
however superstitious, before, the tenets of 
which had not more or less impressed their 
stamp on, and imparted their character to, 
the system on which the government of 
nations has been conducted. It is the sad 
fate of our sublime religion that there 
never yet did exist a Government truly 
Christian; the name is used and abused 
with the most effronted hypocrisy. Lip 
worship is practiced worse than that of the 
olden Pharisees, but the moral precepts of 
this religion have got no hold; and by none 
are violated more shamefully than by the 
anointed rulers of nations. This cannot 
last; it surelycannot. ... 

** And another thing I still more regret ; 
it is that the utter immorality of the Gov- 
ernments undermines Christianity. ’Tis 
quite impossible it should not. If kings 
are not soon gone, Christianity will be 
gone; both cannot stand together any 


longer.” 






Again he writes to THE INDEPENDENT : 


‘May 3ist, 1855. 

‘““Whenever any particular Christian 
community either pretends to the title, or 
really enjoys the reputation of being con- 
spicuously religious, the difference between 
them and others chiefly consists in a more 
rigid observance of forms, clinging to sym- 
bolism, and in an unnatural artificial 
gloom, delighting in sadness, and believing 
to be agreeable to God by abhorring the 
cheerful enjoyment of many an iunocent 
joy of life, as if our Father in Heaven had 
destined this earth for a gloomy church- 
yard—as if our Savior ever had entertained, 
either in his precepts or in his acts, the 
idea that mankind should not be happy on 
earth—as if he would have taught formali- 
ties ; anything, in fact, but love of God 
and love ofour neighbors. St. Jobn, whom 
the Savior most loved among his disciples, 
returning under the human rule of Nerva 
to Ephesus, from his exile at Patmos, when 
aged nigh one hundred years, used always 
tosay to all who passed him, ‘ Little chil- 
dren, love one another.’ Some of his dis- 
ciples growing weary of it, asked him why 
he did not teach them something else, 

‘Because,’ answered th2 apostle, ‘it is 
the Lord’s commandment, and he who can 
do that need do nothing else.’ Is there 
one Christian community the character and 
habits of which were formed by this 
all-comprising commandment, instead of 
being at the best formed by wmeta- 
physical subtleties, and by symbolical for- 
malities, about which our Saviour did 
nothing care? Let me see one Christian 
community formed by that commandment 
of Christ, like as the character of the Turks 
is formed by the commandments of Ma- 
hbomet, and you will have conferred on me 
a boon for which I will raise my words in 
praise and thanksgiving ; because I cannot 
dissimulate the fact that, tho we may suc- 
ceed in asserting the liberation of oppressed 
nations, I despair of the probability of a 
satisfactory condition of humat society, I 
despair of the world being ruled by reason 
and morality, nay, I tremble even for the 
security of that freedom which we have to 
conquer, if a new reformation does not soon 
purify Christianity from the agglomeration 
of depraving slags, cleanse it from the 
manifold parasites which abstract its vitali- 
ty, efface those perverse institutions which, 
notwithstanding all political reforms, 
leave always a door open to subjugate rea- 
son and to enslave the world; a reforma- 
tion, in a word, which restores Christianity 
to its original purity, and makes it a 
tree of life, morality and happiness such as 
its Divine planter intended it to he. 

“If such areformation beimpossible, Isay 
it with deep sorrow, there is danger immi- 
nent to Christianity. But if it be possible, 
as I believe it is, I know of no people con- 
taining so many elements propitious to it, 
none with more promising facilities for 
taking the lead in the great work of re- 
generation, than the people of the United 
States.” 

From a number of Kossuth’s private 
Jetters received by us we publish one of his 
later ones, addressed to the Proprietor of 
THE INDEPENDENT. Only ashort paragraph 
has before appeared in print, baving been 
read at the celebration in Roseland Park : 

TURIN, 22 VIA DEI MILLE, 
22 May, 1892, 

My dear Sir:—I delayed answering your 
favor of the 11th Feb., becanse my age 
weighs heavily on me, my eyesight is bad, 
and what limited power I still possess in 
writing is enlisted on the basis of an _ en- 
gagement I have to fulfill toward the Hun- 
garian Editors of my Memoirs. 

I still remember with grateful acknowl- 
edgment your nameas one of the liberal 
contributors to the subscription which was 
taken at Plymouth Church. in Brooklvn, 
when I visited America: but I wish to point 
out that my gratitude for your liberality 
was so much the greater, as no subscription 
was ever asked for or accepted by me, for 
my own personal benefit, and said subscrip- 
tion was intended, and its produce was ex- 
clusively used for the cause of my country’s 
freedom and independence, for which I was 
then struggling, and have been fighting be- 
fore that period and long after it, and for 
which I have not ceased to bope tho 
many a deception has crossed my path since 
the bright days when American sympathy 
made the exile’s journey a light one. 

I also remember that I was a contributor 
to your paper years ago, but never wrote 
from Hungary ; for I have never again seen 
my native land, but still represent a home- 
less exile, the idea of the complete inde- 
pendence and liberty of my country. ; 

* My age does no more permit me to write 
as you desire, so with hearty thanks I must 
decline. I wish you, however, success and 
gratification for the next Fourth of July 
celebration. May the birthday of the Amer- 
ican Republic be celebrated for many cen- 
turies, and may the day witness the pros- 
perity and glory of the land to which our 
dying century has been bountiful, and 
which we, on this side of the water, call the 
“‘ new world,” as a name of the land of hope 
and the land of freedom. Z 

I am, my dear sir, yours faithfully, 

. KOSSUTH, 



























































































































































































































96 (414) 
Old and Young. 


“SEEDTIME AND HARVEST SHALL 
NOT FaIL.” 


BY SAMANTHA WHIPPLE SHOUP. 








A TENDER thought of spring is in the air, 
Biuer than June the smiling heavens 
glow, 
The breath of hope and life is everywhere, 
And balmily the joyous west winds blow. 


An [ndian-summer haze encircles all, 
As if the spring and autumn met and 


kissed ; 
And fair, at night, the quivering moon- 
beams fall 
Through a soft, trembling veil of silver 
mist. 


The earth lies rapt in happy dreams of 
spring ; 
In vision, down the year unfolding fair, 
She sees the sweet young flowers, the 
robin’s wing, 
The wheat-fields ripening in the golden 
air. 


Not yet we hear the herald bluebird call, 
Nor see the bloodroot’s waxen bosom 
pure, 
But, tho the frost may chill and snows may 
fall, 
We know that spring and harvest-time 
are sure. 


Oh, doubting worker in the fields of God! 
Lay to thy heart the lesson old and 
sweet ; 
Toil is not wasted on the roughest clod, 
The miracle of growth we still repeat. 


What tho no signs of spring thine eye can 
read, 
No blossom opening in the wintry gale, 
While stands the worid, ob, sower of the 
seed, 
Springtime and harvest nevermore shall 
fail! 
Dousogog, Ia. 


2 


“LEADIN’S.” 








BY KATHARINE B. FOOT. 





A PRETTY woman, who looked sad, sat 
in front of a bright tire in a parlor in The 
Waldorf. She was in black, and the 
morning paper lay in her Jap; she was 
not reading, but tninsiog: ‘‘Here I am 
rich and all alone, and so winch suffering 
this hard year—the paper's all full of it; 
~ and yet I don't kuow one single soul that 
I can help my own sclf this sad Good 
Friday. [T'dlike to make a bright Easter 
for somebody that | can see enjoy it; lum 
tired of giving checks that ouly give me 
just the trouble of writing them, and no 
pleasure.” Just tnen, as sue thought sad- 
ly of the past, whea she had so many to 
love her, she seemed to hear the voice of 
the kind old nurse at home, who often 
said ‘Jest foller yer leadin’s, honey— 

jes eep follerin’, and God’ll lead your 
somewhar all de time.” ‘ L'il do it,” she 
said; ‘*‘lilgo outand foller my leadin’s 
to-day, and see where they bring me.” 

In a little while she was waikiug quick- 
ly down Broadway with the throng. “I 
think [ will cross over,” she thought, at a 
corner, and then several wagons of vari- 
ous sorts came by, and she turned back 
into the crowd guing down town. Her 
heart was full of sadness; but it was her 
nature to look out for the bright things, 
and.ske stopped in front of two windows 
that joined, althu eacn belonged to a dif- 
ferent store. Oae was full of flowers,and 
the other of fruits and some rare early 
vegetabies, The tomatoes and mandarin 
oranges looked fresh and tempting as 
they lay close to the pane which had 
streaks of frost on it, for it was a very 
cold day for the last of March. The 
flowers tat filled the other window were 
exquisite—Easter lilies, holding up great 
spikes of bloom, orchids hanging with 
their queer shapes all across the front of 
the glass, pinks and roses, delicate 
maidenhair ferns, forget-me-nots and 
bright daffolils, and many others—ail 
made a picture of delight; and she stood 
looking at them a long time, sadly and 
yet with pleasure. While she stood there 
a little girl, about eleven years old, hold- 
ing a box in her hands and with a basket 
on her arm, stopped also and gazed in 
with such a look of rapture that Mrs. 
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Lloyd felt thatshe mustsay to her: * You 
love them, don’t you ?” 

The child looked up with a pair of soft, 
trustful eyes and said: ** Oh yes, ma’am ; 
don’t you? And I Jove those, too,” and she 
moved a little toward the other window ; 
** Mother loves those little oranges.” 

** They look nice,” Mrs. Lloyd said. 

**T think I love the lilies best,” the 
child said ; ‘* we used to have so many 
flowers when we lived in Florence; but 
they cost too much in this country.” 

‘* Did you live in Florence long?” said 
Mrs. Lloyd. “ 

*‘T was born there,” said the child. 
** We only came to this country a year ago 
—to my grandma's, in Savannah; and 
then she died, and we came here. My 
father paints pictures. Do you like pic- 
tures?” she said, looking up.’ 

**Very much,” said the lady, who was 
looking at her with such friendly eyes 
that the child felt more and more like 
talking to her. 

‘*My father paints beautiful pictures ; 
but it’s too hard times to sell them now, 
he says; and so my mother makes things, 
and I take them to the Exchange.” 

‘* What Exchange?” said Mrs. Lloyd. 

‘““Why, the Woman’s Exchange, on 
Fifth Avenue, you know; and then I go 
to market with the money—’cause Mother 
can’r, the baby’s so fretty now ; she’s get- 
ting teeth.” 

‘-Dear me,” thought Mrs. Lloyd, ‘I 
think that Aunt Sally was right; this 
must be a leading, tirst thing. But now 
how shall I go to work to hetp them?” 

But the child did that herself, for she 
said: ‘My father has got a picture ina 
store over on Fifth Avenue, If you'd 
come over there, 1d show it to you; iv’s 
in the window.” 

‘Yes, I'd be glad to; I’m just taking a 
walk,” said Mrs. Lloyd. 

“1 have to cross here anyway,” the 
child said. ‘I come this way to look into 
this window ; it’s really shorter the other 
way. But I do love the flowers so, and 
then I tell Mother about them. We get 
to the Exchange tirst, if you don’s mind 
wailing tbere a minute for me. The pic- 
ture is on the way home.” 

Soon they reached the door of the Ex- 
change, and the child went into the base- 
ment door to deliver her bundles, She 
took out a delicious looking mold of jelly, 
and from the basket some delicate little 
cakes. Mrs. Lloyd was looking on, and 
said: ‘‘Why, those cakes look exacuy 
like sone that { used to have when I was 
a child in the South.” 

“Yes,” said the woman who was taking 
the thiags; ‘‘somue ladies said the otber 
day that they wére-real Southera cakes.” 

**T will take them,” said Mrs, Lloyd; 
and she paid for them, and had them put 
in a box. 

As they stood there a lady came in and 
said: ** Can youtell me whom I can see 
bere about some old lace I want to sell?” 

‘* Upstairs,” said the clerk ; and the 
lady went ont. 

‘* Why, do they buy lace too?” said the 
child; *‘ I've got some—I'd like to sell it ; 
iv’s my grandma’s wedding veil, Mother 
says.” 

**Ab! thought, Mrs. Lloyd, here is an- 
other leading, I want some lace ;” but two 
minutes before she had wanted nothing 
so little. 

Taey walked about two blocks, and 
then the child stopped in front of a win- 
dow, and said: ‘* That is my father’s pic- 
ture, isn’t it pretty ?” 

Mrs. Lloyd looked at it first curiously, 
and then eagerly, and then bent forward 
to see the painter’s name. ‘ Rhett,” she 
said ; ‘is that the name ?” 

‘* Philip Rhett,” the child said; ‘“‘ and 
my name is Sylvia—for my grandma,” 

** How very, very strange,” said Mrs. 
Lloyd, half to herself. ‘1 wonder how 
he happened to paint that house?” But 
she thought again: ‘lt is such a pictur- 
esque old place that I don’t worder that he 
wanied to paint it; and it’s well painted, 

too. I wouldn’t have him cell it to any- 
body else for anything.” 

** Do you thiok it’s pretty ?” said Sylvia. 

“IT think that it’s beautifu',” said the 
lady—** beautiful ; and I used to live there 
once—long ago,” she said, with a little 
sigh. 








“ Why, my mother did too,” said Syl- 
via ; ‘and she loved that picture, and she 
didn’t want Father to put itin the win- 
dow ; but he said that perhaps the roses 
in it would make somebody buy it for 
Easter.” 

‘The very thing,” said Mrs. Lioyd ; 
‘* just the very picture for Easter.” 

It was the picture of a long, low, and 
evidently old house, an inn, for there was 
the sign on one side and over the front 
grew roses that hung everywhere, and so 
exquisitely painted that one seemed al- 
most to smell the perfume and to feel the 
soft summer breeze, that seemed to move 
them, now and then. Mrs. Lloyd stood 
fascinated, and the longer she looked the 
more beautiful it looked to her. 

** How long has it been here?” she said 
to Sylvia. 

** Only two days,” she answered. 

“T will goin, a moment,” she said ; “<I 
want to speak to the proprietor.” She 
went in, and told the child to wait outside 
for her, and after a few moments came 
out again. “The man gave me your 
father’s address,” she said; ‘‘ and if you 
are going home, I will go with you.” 

“If you will go to market with me 
first,” said Sylvia. ‘*I always have to go 
to market before I go home, and we are 
going to have a stew to-day. Mother said 
we could if I got any money, ’cause we 
couldn’t have one yesterday.” 

** Why not?” said Mrs. Loyd. 

‘“* Why,” said the child, ‘I didn’t have 
any money ; and Mother says she won’t 
ask the man to trust us, ’cause he don’t 
know us. I don’t suppose he would any- 
way,” she added, with a grown-up air 
that showed how much care the little 
thing had carried. ‘I do the marketing 
over on Third Avenue whrn I have time,” 
she said. ‘It’s cheaper there ; but Mother 
told me to do it on Sixth Avenue to-day, 
and then it isn’t very far to the house. 
We live in Father’s studio, ’cause he had 
to have a studio, and we couldn’t afford a 
house too; but the studios here aren’t as 
nice as his was in Florence. Did you ever 
go there ?” 

**T bave lived in Rome for several 
years,” said Mrs. Lloyd, ‘“‘and I have often 
been to Fiorence. I know that you were 
sorry to leave it, for everybody is.” 

**Oh yes, we were sorry ; but we had to 
when Grandma was sick, ’cause she want- 
ed Mother so much.” 

By that time they were atthe butcher’s, 
and Mrs. Lloyd watched the little woman 
make her purchases with some amuse- 
ment, and a great deal of sadness as well; 
for it was such a very little bit of meat 
that she bought after she had carefully 
explained what she wanted it for, and 
such a very small bundle of vegetables 
with it. Presently she said : 

**Now [mallready. Are you going to 
buy my father’s picture?” 

‘* Perhaps so, if he will sell it,” said 
Mrs. Lloyd. 

“Oh, he'll be glad to gell it,” Sylvia 
said. ‘‘He says that if he sold one per- 
haps he could sell more after he sold 
one.” 

“Very likely,” said Mrs. Lloyd; and 
they walked on up the avenue to a large 
building where Sylvia stopped and said : 
** We live way up tiptop; but [ won’t run 
to-day.” 

So they went slowly up the five long 
flights. At the door Mrs. Lloyd stopped 
Sylvia and said: ‘‘ You go in first and tell 
your father and mother that a lady is here 
who came about the picture,” 

“Oh, come right in!” said the child, 
and opened the door; but Mrs. Lloyd 
stood on the threshold until a gentleman, 
who was painting at an easel, got up and 
went toward her. 

Mrs. Lioyd said:**I saw your picture 
in the window at Blank’s, andI think it is 
a house I once lived in, an inn near Clo- 
velly in England, and I want to see you 
about it, please. They gave me your ad- 
dress at the shop. 1 met your little daugh- 
ter at a flower window, and we made each 
other’s acquaintance there.” 

A lady got up and came forward, say- 
ing: ‘‘ Why, yes, that is the place; then 
we all oxce lived there, for I spent a 
month there, and later I was there again 
with my husband”; and she smiled a lit- 
tle. 
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“Sit down, madam,” said Mr. Rhet¢, 


placing a chair, ‘I shall be glad to sel 
you my picture if if has any meaning for 
you, for it had so much for us that we are 
very reluctant to part with it; but now 
we can’t indulge in sentiment ;” and he 
gave a glance about the room, ~ 

“It has a very great deal in it for me,” 
said Mrs, Lloyd. ‘*My father and I—he 
is dead now—were there for a long time, 
and he was especially fond of that rose- 
bush, as every one is who knows it, I am 
sure. How odd that you should have 
painted just the one house that I should 
like to have always hanging before me.” 

**Odd that you happened to see it, but 
not odd that I painted it ; for my wife was 
fond of it, and then we spent our honey- 
moon there. My wife was there for a 
long time with a gentleman who was 
taken suddenly ill there.” 

“Suddenly ill?” said Mrs. Lloyd; “ex- 
cuse me, but what was his name?” 

‘* Mr. Carter—Mr. John Carter, of Vir- 
ginia; and we”— 

Mrs, Lloyd interrupted again. 

“Were you—I mean are you Clare 
King—the Miss King who was so good to 
my father ?” 

**Were you Miss Carter, who couldn’t 
come becanse she had sprained her ankle 
in London ?” 

‘‘T am, indeed.” And Mrs. Lloyd jump- 
ed up and took both Mrs. Roett’s hands ; 
‘‘and I have tried so hard to find you for 
all these long years. What does it 
mean ?” 

They sat down and looked at each 
other—these people whom a chance and a 
picture had thrown together. 

“T don’t know,” **I can’t imagine,” 
said first one and then the other. Mrs. 
Lloyd collected her wits first. 

* You left my father after my aunt 
came; the next day, I vhbiuk, and so we 
never met ; and ihen you wrote twice and 
I wrote to you, and then we never heard 
again ; and we even wrote here to Aweri- 
ca and tiied to fiad your address in 
Charleston. Wnhat can it mean? And you 
have been living ia Floreuce and I in 
Rome. All but neighbors, and never 
knowing it.” 

**T had one letter from you,” said Mrs, 
Rhett, ‘‘and then I never heard again ; 
and I wrote again, and still no answer. 
And my mother moved away to Savan- 
nah, andshe married again and changed 
her name, and I was married and changed 
mine, and 80, perhaps, that explains why 
you couldn’t find us.” 

‘*] suppose so,” said Mrs. Lloyd; “and 
yet it does seem a mystery, And now to 
find you from the p:ciure of the inn; how 
glad Iam! I am so lonely, and I have no 
friends here,” and sbe glanced at her dress; 
‘*my husband is dead.” 

** And we are lonely too,” said the other 
woman, 

Then camea long string of questions 
and answers, and, as it has nothiug to do 
with the story, it need not be told; but 
Mrs. Lloyd said : 

‘*T can never be grateful enough to you 
for all you did for my dear father, when 
he was 80 alone.” 

But she proved that she could ; for that 
day she paid for the picture, and twice 
the price that Mr. Rhett had thought that 
he could dare to ask for it. And she 
knew that the comforts that they needed 
would follow, and she attended to the 
ether things. A great basket of flowers 
and most delicious fruit came to the m 
the next day; and on Easter Sunday an 
egg such as Sylvia had never dreamed of 
—a big egg that opened and was full of 
candy—she found beside her pillow in the 
morning. And Mr. Rhett had such warm 
words of praise from the man who kept 
the picture shop; for as ‘* bad luck never 
comes singly,” so it is with good; and 
just after Mrs. Lloyd had seen the picture 
and ordered it kept for her, another per- 
son had tried to buy it. 

On Easter Sunday Mr. Rhett and Mrs. 
Lloyd and Sylvia left Mrs. Roett with her 


- flowers and the baby, went to the cathe- 


dra!, and sat down and looked at the 
flowers and heard the music; and the 
Easter feeliog—which is the desire to 
help others and bring happiness—grew in 
their hearts ; and Mrs. Lloyd felt that she 
had been wise to follow “her leadin’s’ 
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a; she looked at the picture in her room, 
that had been so lonely on Friday ; and 
felt that the Exster had brought ber not 
only the promise of spriag aad of life, 
put the very best thing that the world 
can ever give—the love of friends. And 
it allcame from a pleasant word at a shop 
window to a strange little girl, who had 
seen the kindoess and been kind in re- 
turn, And she thouzht’also: “If I had 
crossed the street at first, I should have 
missed it all, How strange!’ But is not 
God’s band lealisg us always? 
SPRINGFIELD, Mase, 


. 
~ 





WRECKED IN A BOOM-HOUSE. 
BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


Tue Crock’s Point sheer-boom started 
from the shore a few yards below the 
point. It slanted out and down till it met 
a great pier in mid-river, to which it was 
secured by heavy chains, From the pier 
it swung free down the middle of the 
channel for a distance of several hundred 
yards, swaying toward one shore or the 
other according to the set of the wings 
and the strength of the current, . It was a 
sturdy structure, of squared and bolted 
timbers, about three feet in width and 
rising some three or four inches above the 
surface of the water. 

The boom, of course, was jointed at the 
pier so as to swing as on a hinge; and at 
a distance of perhaps seventy yards below 
the pier it bad a second open joint. At 
the head of this section stood a windlass, 
wound with a light wire cable, At inter- 
vals of tenor twelve feet along the rizht- 
hand side of this section, for about one 
hundred and fifty feet in all, were hinged 
stout wings of two-inch plank, ten feet 
long and eighteen inches wide, set edge- 
wise in the water so ay tocatch the cur- 
rent like a rudder or a centerboard. 
Through iron staples, in the outer ends of 
these wings, ran and was fastened the 
cable from the windlass. When the cable 
was unwound the wings lay flat against 
the side of the boom. But afew turns 
of the windlass sufficed to draw the wings 
out at an angle to the boom ; whereupon 
theforceof the current, sweeping strongly 
aguinst their faces, would slowly sway the 
whole free lengtb of the boom toward the 
opposite shore, The section of the sheer- 
boom thus pcculiarly adorned was called 
the wing-boom. Just above the upper end 
of the wing-boom, at a place widened out 
a few feet to receive it, was builta little 
shanty known a3 the boom honse. To the 
spectator from the shore the boom-house 
seemed to be afloat on the wide, lonely 
level of the river, 

The office of the shecr boom was to 
guide the run of the logs as they came 
floating briskly do.wa from the lumber re- 
gions of the upper river. As long as the 
wings Were not in use, aud the boom 
swung with the current, the logs were 
allowed to continue their journey down 
the middle of the channel. But when the 
wings were set and the boom stood over 
toward the far shore, then the stream of 
logs was diverted into the mouth of the 
stationary boom, whose chain of piers 
held them imprisoned till they were 
wanted at the mill below theisland. In 
the boom-house dwelt an old Inmberman 
named Mat Barney, who, tho his feet and 
ankles were crippled with rheumatism 
from expusure to the icy water in the 
spring stream drivings, was, nevertheless, 
stillclever in the handling of boat or 
Canoe, and very competent to manage the 
windlass and the wiog-boom. 

On the southward slope of the line of 
uplands which, thrusting out boldly into 
the river, formed Crock’s Pvint, stood a 
comfortable old farmhouse in whose se- 
clusion I was spending the months of 
August and September. I was writing a 
book, and had taken refuge at the Point 
to be safefrominterruption, After work- 
ing at my desk till about four o’clock in 
the afternoon, it was my habit to stroll 
down to the shore and hail Mat Barnes, 
who would presently paddle over in his 
skiff and take me out to the boom for my 
afternoon swim, The boom was a most 


convenient and delightful place ‘‘ to go in 
off of,” as the boys say. 

One rough afternoon, when the boom 
was allawash, and the wind sweeping up 
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the river so keen’ with suggestion of an- 
tumn that [ was glad todo my undressing 
and my dressing in the boom-house, just 
as I was about to take my plunge Mat 
asked if I would mind staying and watch- 
ing the boom for him while he paddled up 
to ‘*the Corners” to buy himself some 
coffee and molasse3. 

* Dealighted,” said I, ‘‘if you'll get back 
in good time, so I won’t keep supper wait- 
ing at the farm.” : 

‘Tl be back inside of an hour, sure,” 
replied Mat, confidently. 

Kaowing Mat’s fondness for a little gos- 
sip at the grocery, I felt by no means so 
confident ; but I could not hesitate to 
oblige him in the matter, a small enough 
return for the favors he was doing me 
daily. 


I stayed in the water nearly half an 


hour, and while I was swimming about I 
noticed that the wind was fast freshening. 
The steep and broken waves made swim- 
ming somewhat difficult, and the crests 
of the whitecaps that occasionally slapped 
me in the face made me gasp for breath. 
While dressing I thought, with some con- 
sternation, that this vigorous wind would 
prove a serious hindrance to Mat Barnes’s 
return, as it would be blowing directly in 
his teeth. 

For a time I sat sulkily in the door 
of the boom-house, with my feet on a 
block to keep them out of the wet. The 
door opened away from the wind, and 
against the back of the little structure the 
waves were beginning to lash with suffi- 
cient violence to make me uneasy. I 
strained my eyes up-river to catch the 
first glimpse of Mat forcing his way clev- 
erly against the tossing whitecaps. But 
no such we'come vision rewarded me. 
At last I was compelled to acknowledge 
that the storm had become too violent for 
him to return against it without assist- 
ance. I should have to wait in the boom- 
house either till the wind abated, or till 
Mat should succeed in finding a pair of 
stout arms anda willing heart to come 
with him to my rescue, 

At first my thoughts dwelt with keen 
regret on the smoking pancakes and lus- 

“cious maple sirup that I knew were even 
then awuiting me at the farmhouse under 
the hill, and somewhat bitterly I reviled 
Mat’s lack of consideration. But as the 
sky grew rapidly dark, while it wanted 
yet a half-hour of sundown, and the wind 
came shrieking more madly down from 
the hills, and the boom-house began to 
creak and groan and shudder beneath the 
waves that were leaping upon it, anxiety 
for my safety took the place of all other 
considerations, 

Frail as the boom-house appeared, it 
was well jointed and framed, or it would 
simply have gone to pieces under the va- 
rious assaults of wind and waves and the 
rolling of the boom. The flor, in par- 
ticular, was very carefully secured, being 
bolted to the boom at the four corners, 
that it might not be torn away by any 
chance collision with log or ice-cake. At 
every wave, however, the water came 
spurting through the cracks of the wall, 
and I was dreached almost before I knew 
it. Through the open door, too, the back 
wash of the waves rolled heavily, and, 
even without the increasing peril of the 
situation, the prospect of having to pass 
the night in such cold, inescapable slop 
was far from comforting. 

The door was made to fit snugly, so 
I shut it in the hope of keeping cut some 
of the water; but in the almost total 
darkness that ensued my apprehensions 
became unbearable. The writhing roll of 
the boom grew more and more excessive, 
and produced a sickening sensation. I 
threw the door open again, but was greeted 
with such a fierce rush of wave and spray 
that I shut it as quickly as I could, 

I had never before been on the boom- 
house after dark, so [ did not know what 
Mat was accustomed to do for light. 
After much difficult groping, however, I 
found a tin box, fortunately quite water- 
proof, in which were matches and a good 
long piece of candle. When I had 
succeeded in getting the candle to burn, 
Istuck a fork through it and pinned it to 
the driest spot I could find, which was 
the edge of Mat’s bunk, away up close to 
the roof. Presently a spurt of water 


struck the veering and smoky flame, and 
again I wasin darknes:, Of course I lost 
no time in relighting the candle; but 
within ten minutes ic was out again. TI 
repeated the process, and was prepared to 
keep it up as long as the matches would 
hold out. Ia fact, I was thankful for that 
little annoyance, as it gave me something 
to do and diverted my mind somewhat 
from my own helplessness and from the 
imminent peril of the situation, 

There was absolutely nothing that I 
could do to help myself. To reach the 
shore by crawling along the boom would 
have been quite impossible. I should 
have inevitably been swept off before go- 
ing three feet beyond the shelter of the 
boom-house. In those choppy and form- 
less seas and in the bewildering dark- 
ness, I should have found it impossible to 
swim, or even to keep my mind clear as 
to the direction in which the shore lay. 
Tho a strong swimmer, and accustomed 
to rough water, I knew very well that in 
that chaos I should soon be exhausted, 
aod either drowned or dashed against the 
boom. There was nothing to do but wait, 
and pray that the bcom-house might hold 
together till calm or daylight. 

It was a strange picture my faint candle 
revealei to me, within the four narrow 
walls of my refuge. All the implements 
and accessories of Mat’s somewhat primi- 
tive housekeeping had been shaken from 
their shelves or from the nails on which 
they hung, and were coasting about the 
floor with a tinny clatter, as the hoom 
twisted and lurched from side to side. 
Three joints of rust-eaten stovepip2 kept 
them in countenance; and from time to 
time [had to jump nimbly aside to save 
my shias from being broken by the career- 
ing little stove. Sometimes I would be 
thrown heavily against the wall or the 
door. At last I climbed into the bunk, 
where I crouched dripping and shivering, 
both courage and hope pretty well 
drenched out of me, 

Being something of a slave to routine, 
when I found myself in what resembled a 
sleeping place—or might have resembled 
one under more favorable circumstance— 
I took oat my watch to wind it. Thebhour 
was half-past nine. From that hour till 
nearly wmidoight there was no change in 
thesituation. Findiag that the matches 
were running low, { occupied myself in 
protecting the light with the aid of the 
tin box already spoken of. And at last, 
strange as it may seem,I found myself 
growing sleepy.- It was partly the result 
of exbaustion cauzed by my anxiety and 
suspense; but partly also, no doubt, a 
sort of semi-hypaotic bewilderment in- 
duced by the motioa and by the monoto- 
nous clamcur of the storm, 

AsI sat there crouching over the candle 
I must have dropped iato a doze, for sud- 
denly I felt myself hurled out of the 
bunk. I fell heavily upon the floor, The 
boom-house was in utter darkness, I 
staggered to my feet and groped for the 
candle ; it was gone from the edge of the 
bunk. In my fall I had evidently swept 
it away. 

The motion of the boom had now great- 
ly increased in violence, and it was impos- 
sible for me to stand up without clinging 
tightly to the edge of the bunk, In the 
thick dark the stove crashed against my 
legs so heavily that I thought for a mo- 
ment one of them was broken, I drew 
myself up again into the buok, no longer 
feeling ia the least degree sleepy. 

Presently I realized what had happened. 
The boom had parted, at the joint where 
the wings began, and my section was 
swinging before the wind. The waves 
frequently went clear over the roof, and 
came pouring down the vacant pipe-hole 
in torrents, whose volume I could guess 
by their sound. The ‘pitching, rolling, 
tossing, and the thrashing of the waves 
were appalling, and I ferveutly blessed the 
sound workmanship that had put tozether 
the little boom house so as to stand such 
undreamed-of assaults. But I knew it 
could not stand them much longer. Mo- 
ment by moment I expected to find my- 
self fighting my last batule amid a crash 
of mad waters and shattered timbers, 

In a little I began to realize that the 
boom must have parted in two places at 
least. From the unchecked violence of 
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its movements I knew it must have broken 
loose at the pier. With this knowledge 
came aray of hope, As my section was 
now nothiog more than a long and very 
attenuated raft, it might presently be 
blown ashore somewhere. If the boom- 
house would only hold out so long I might 
have a fair chance of escaping; but I 
realized that the progress of the fragment 
of boom would necessarily be slow, as 
wind and current were at odds together 
over it. 

Cooped up in that horrible darkness, 
and clinging on to the edge of the bunk 
desperately with both hands, the strain 
soon became so intolerabie that I began 
to wish the boom-house would go to pieces 
and put me out of my misery. None the 
less, however, did my heart leap into my 
throat when at length there came a mas- 
sive thud, a grinding crash, and the side 
of the boom-house opposite the bunk was 
stovein. At thesametime the marvel- 
ously tough little s ructure was twisted 
half off its foundations, and bent over as 
if a giant hand had crushed it down. 

I at once concluded that we had gone 
ashore on the Point. I tried to get the 
door open that I might have some chance 
of saving myself ; but the twisting of the 
frame had fastened itimmovab'y. Madly 
I wrenched at it, but that very stability of 
structure which had hitherto been my 
safety, proved now my gravest menace. 
I could not budge the door ; and, mean- 
while, I was being thrown into all sorts of 
positions, while the boom ground beavily 
against the obstacle with which it bad 
come in contact, The boom-house was 
half full of water. 

A fierce indignation now seized me at 
the thought of being drowned thus like a 
rat in a hole. Reaching down into the 
water my hands came in contact with the 
little stove. I raised it aloft, and brought 
it down with all my strength against the 
door. The stove went to pieces, bruising 
and cutting my hands; but the door was 
shattered, and a wave rushed in upon me, 

Holding my breath, I was tearing at the 
remnant of the door, in doubt as to 
whether I should get free in time to es- 


* cape suffocation, when the boom gave a 


yet mightier heave, and the upper part of 
the boom-house crashed against the obsta- 
cle with a violence that tore it clear of its 
base, The next instant 1 was in deep 
water, striking out blindly. 

When I came up, providentially I rose 
clear of the shattered boom-house, I 
could see nothing, and I was almost 
choked ; but I kept my presence of mind, 
and battled strenuously with the boiling 
seas which tossed me about like a chip. 
In a second or two I was dashe | against a 
pile of timbers, Half-stunned, l yet made 
good my hold, and instantly drew myself 
higher up on the pile. As soon as I had 
recovered my breath sufficiently to real- 
ize anything, I perceived that I was on 
one of the piers. 

The upper portion of the great structure 
was open, and I speedily crawled down 
among the rocks with which these piers 
are always ballasted. AsI crouched to 
escape the chill wind which hissed be- 
tween the logs, how I gloried in the 
thought that here was something not to 
be tossed about by wind and wave. 
Drenched, shivering, exhausted as I was, 
I nevertheless felt wy bed of rocks in the 
pier-top a most luxurious retreat. I pres- 
enily fell asleep, and when I woke the 
dawn was pink and amber in the eastern 
sky. I saw that the pier which had given 
me refuge was that to which the sheer- 
boom had been fasiened, The storm had 
moderated somewhat; and, forcing its 
way determinedly toward the pier, came 
Mat’s skiff, propelled by Mat himself, and 
Jim Coxen from the Corners. 

Winpsor, N. S. 
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AT an evening party Dumley was in- 
troduced to a young lady, and after a re- 
mark about the weather, he said, gallant- 
ly: ‘And have I really the pleasure of 
meeting the beautiful Miss Blossom, whose 
praises are being sounded by everybody ?” 
“Qh no, Mr. Dumiey,’’ the lady replied; 
“the beautiful Miss Blossom to whom you 
refer is acousia of mine,” *~*Oh, that’s it, 
Well, I thought there must be a mistake 
somewhere,” said the gallant Damley.— 
Tit-Bits, 
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AN ORIGINAL NEST. 


BY LOUISE R. BAKER, 











You may sing of the floating cloudlets, 
And the beautiful buds of the spring, 
Of the mosses that yield to the footsteps, 
Of the hush of the brook and its ring; 

But I’ll sing youa song that is sweeter 
With its throb of a dear little heart, 
With its swing of a nest in the sunshine 
And its glamour and wonder of art. 


Twas the time of the floating cloudlets, 
Of the blossoming cups of gold, 
Of the mosses that yield to the footsteps, 
And my hero was seven years old, 
With a sweet little serious manner, 
And a quaint little serious way 
Of explaining the cause of his visit 
And ‘‘ We haven’t come here to stay.” 


His Auntie lay ill with a fever; 
They had cut from her weary head 
Its burden of glorious tresses 
That the world called “ terribly red,” 
Ah, her face was as white as_a snowflake, 
All the blood from her cheeks had fled, 
And thrown at the feet of our hero 
Was the “ beautiful, beautiful red.” 


Unheeded, forgotten, till gladness 
Sent its quivering chimes throuzh the 
house: 
** Auntie’s better! she’ll live; yes, my dar- 
ling, 
And you’ve been just as still as a mouse. 
Now mother’s own love of a laddie 
We are going to search right well, 
For where are the bright colored tresses ? 
No one of the household can tell.” 


Then Mother’s own love of a laddie 
Looked up with a sudden surprise, 
‘* Why I gave them away to the robins,”’ 
He explained with a smile in his eyes. 
‘*They were building a nest in the gar- 
den, 
They had nothing but brown sticks, you 
see, 
There are four little blue eggs in it 
And it’s b-e-a-u-t-i-f-u-l as can be.”’ 


Sing on of the floating cloudlets, 
Of the hush of the brook and its ring, 
Sing on of the tufted mosses 
In the depth of the blossoming spring; 
But oh, sing of a green bough waving, 
Of the down of a robin’s breast, 
Of the blue, blue eggs, and the blue, blue 
sky 
And the wonderful red, red nest. 
GERMANTOWN, MD. 
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A FIRST OF APRIL STORY. 
“I HEAR CHOPPIN’ IN THE WOODLOT,” 








BY MABEL GIFFORD. 


‘“‘HeEypay, Auntie! 
ing?” 

It was a hearty voice that called, and a 
big, burly figure that strode into Auntie’s 
bare little room, while Auntie herself 
crouched by the smoldering fire on the 
hearth, trying to warm her stiff fingers. 
She looked up when the voiceand the cold 
draught from the door reached her. 

‘Poorly, Stephen—poorly. I’ve got the 
rheumatics in my j’ints, an’ I’m chilled 
ter my marrer.” 

‘*No wonder,” cried Stephen, “living 
in such a barn of a place as this.” 

Auntie did not attempt to rise; the 
process was too tedious and painful, and 
her fingers would lose what little warmth 
they had gathered. 

“IT don’t complain of the house,” she 
said. ‘‘If I could only git out and pick 
up some firewood I'd be as snugasasquir- 

, pelin a tree trank. I hear choppin’ in the 
woodlot. There'll be a fine heap of brush 
and chips to be had for the pickin’; but 

“what good air they to a poor old body 

that’s laid up with the rheumatics ?” 
* “There's plenty of idle boys about the 
village; why don’t some of their folks 
send thém down here to help you out ? 
Everybody knows you can’t go to the 
woods such weather as this. Why, it’s 
cold as winter, and it’s the kind of cold 
that strikes in.” 

“That it is!” said Auntie. ‘‘ Other 
folks, I s’pose, air tendin’ to their own af- 
fairs, an’ not botherin’ about mine.” 

** Well, it hain’t Christian—it hain’t 
Christian !” said Stephen. “Now if I 
warn’t so busy”—rubbing his ear medita- 
tively with his great blue mitten. 

He started for the door, calling back 
over his shoulder: ‘“‘If I see a boy any- 
wheres along, I'll send him down.” 

Auntie crouched lower over the fire, 


Hearty this morn- 
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her tingers almost touched the ashes. 
Somebody knocked at the door. ‘‘Come 
in,” called Auntie, feebly. 

A boy of about twelve years lifted the 
latch and stepped in, carefully closing the 
door after him. He set a tall round bas- 
ket on the table, and then walked over to 
the poor bent figure hovering over the 
ashes. 

‘*Why, Auntie, it’s cold as Greenland 
here! Why don’t you have a fire ?” 

‘For the reason that I ain’s nothin’ ter 
make a fire of,” said Auntie; ‘’’less I burn 
the chairs an’ the table.” 

‘* Why don’t you have someone get you 
some wood ?” » 

‘*T ain’t seen no one from the village 
fora fortnight till to-day,” said Auntie ; 
‘‘an’ besides [ been thinkin’ all along I 
might limber up ’nough go’t I could craw! 
out fur’s the clearin’; but we ain’t had 
any limberin’ weather yet, an’ I do’no's we 
air goin’ ter have any ’fore summer.” 

The boy bolted out of the door, and 
Auntie wondered what had sent him off 
so sudden. 

Looking around and seeing the basket 
on the table, she began tostraighten up. 

The fact was that Auntie had had no 
breakfast. The crust in the cupboard was 
saving for dinner. The basket looked as 
if it might contain eatables, and must be 
it was meant for her. 

Auntie’s face was wrinkled and pinch- 
ed and brown, and it looked more wrin- 
kled and pinched and brown when she 
lifted the cover of the basket and louked 
in. 

**Great hemlock tree!” she muttered ; 
** books !” 

The door flew open, and in stumbled 
the boy, breathless, with avery red face 
and a great armful of brushwood. 

‘* There!” he cried ; ‘‘ now you can keep 
warm a spell.” . 

Half of the wood he threw on the ashes, 
half on the floor. He ran out and brought 
in twe more armfuls like the first. 

‘*T’ll stop for the basket when I come 
back,” he said. ‘‘ Mother thought you 
might be lonesome down here all by your- 
self, and would like some reading to take 
up your mind.” 

‘‘Thankee,” said Auntie, with a little 


sniff ; ‘‘readin’ is powerful fillin’ ter the 


mind.” 

**T s’pose that boy thinks that’ll last till 
Fourth of July,” muttered Auntie, ey- 
ing the brush-heap. ‘‘An’ when they 
give you a loaf of bread, it’s s’posed to 
last till the Lord knows when.” 

There had been a misty, drizzling rain 
all the morning. Toward noon the sun 
began to dodge out between ragged bits 
of wet-elouds, and Auntie worked her 
way to the door to see if the wind had 
changed. 

Squire Maxwell was jogging by in 
his ox team. 

‘*Good-day, ma’am!” he called out, 
cheerily ; ‘‘ weather looks clearin’.” 

‘IT wish ter goodness it would clear, 
an’ dry things up a little. P’raps then 
I'd get some of the kinks out of my 
jints, an’ could make out to get to the 
woodlot.” 

‘*Out of firewood ?” asked the Squire. 

** Clean out,” said Auntie. 

‘* Too bad—too bad ; somebody ought to 
attend to it,” said the Squire. ‘Now, if 
I hadn’t promised Nathaniel Atwood a 
cord of wood to-day ’'d— Gee up there; 
g’ long now !” ordered the Squire, and the 
best yoke of oxen in the town plodded 
along obediently. 

Auntie closed the door, shivering like a 
poor old withered leaf. ‘It’s going to be 
colder,” she said. 

‘*Fust of April,” she mused, crouching 
in her old attitude by the fire. “It’s a 
long spell ter warm weather yit. Fust of 
April. Well, I been kind of an April fool 
ter-day, that’s sure. Three visitors, 
bound on -business of their own, stid of 
comin’ ter look after me, as I some sus- 
pected, an’ a basketful of books to eat.” 

Just then came a rattling of the latch 
and a tiny voice: ‘“‘I want tocomein! I 
want to come in!” 

“Well, p’r’aps you'll wait ’till I git 
there,” said Auntie, reaching for her 
staff. 

** You there?” asked the voice; ‘‘ you 
there, Auntie ?” 
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‘Yes, an’ like ter be,” answered Auntie. 
‘*My old bones won’t ‘low me ter move 
very spry.” 

But the door was opened at last, ad- 
mitting a very little girl with a very 
large bundle, so that it appeared that a 
large bundle was coming in with a little 
girl. 

**Ts you comfort, Auntie,” inquired the 
mite, dropping the bundle, taking a seat 
on it,.and rubbing her plump, red hands 
‘*to get the bite out,” she said. 

“Tm anything but comfort,’ said 
Auntie, eying the bundle, and wondering 
if itwas a puff. A patchwork puff would 
be worth having, and so nice to wrap up 
in when the brush was gone. 

The little miss jumped up and began to 
drag the bundle toward the fire. 

‘‘Somefing to keep you warm,” she 
said. 

Auntie hobbled over and cut the cord 
about the bundle. 

‘*Mamma has some new ones, and she 
said she knew you would like to have 
this to put up to your windows.” 

‘Curtains, drapery !” exclaimed Auntie, 
with such a queer expression on her face 

that the little visitor asked: “Js you 
«glad ?” 

‘* Thunkee, yes. Drapery ’ll be tremen- 
jously becomin’ ter my winders.” 

* Auntie, your fire is most out,” said the 
cbild. 

**P’r’aps I don’t know it,” said Auntie, 
grimly. If Icould git out ter the wood- 
lot, I’d soon have a fire as would make 
you laugh.” 

‘ Poor Auntie!” came sympathizingly 
from the child; and aftera pat on Auntie’s 
cheek with her tiny, mittened hand, she 
said she must be going, and trotted out 
prifmly. 

‘* More April foolin’, said Auntie, push- 
ing the contents of the bundle one side ; 
‘* ruther hard on a poor old body !” 

About four o’clock in the afternoon the 
sky had cleared, and the birds were sing- 
ing merrily. Auntie hobbled over to the 
window to sit in the sunshine. 

‘*The choppin’ has stopped,” she said 
to herself. ‘‘There’s been an oncommon 
sight o’ choppin’ in the woodlot to-day. 
This spell o’ weather has made business 
good. There’s Stephen with a load of 
wood now. He’s a great worker, Stephen 
is. You never can catch him when he 
isn’t over head an’ ears in work. If he 
wasn’t so everlastingly druv with work, 
I’d ask him ter pick up a load of trim- 
min’s. He’s comin’ interthe yard! goin’ 
ter water the oxen at the trough, Is’pose. 
Yes, I thought so. There! that’s just 
like Stephen, ter go away round the side 
of the house ter turn round.” 

He signaled to Auntie to come to the 
door. She threw one of the window 
draperies about her; and, as the door 
swung back, she heard Squire Maxwell’s 
‘*Gee, whoa!” and saw the finest yoke of 
oxen in town turning into her yard. 

**Great hemlock tree!” cried Auntie. 
‘* A pretty piece of work there’ll be; two 
ox teams in the yarJ ter onct. Where be 
the Squire’s eyes that he don’t see Ste- 
phen? Well, it’s too late now.” 

‘* Halloa, what’s this ?” cried the Squire, 
looking over the further side of the cart 
just as a boy appeared trundling a hand- 
cart heaped high with brushwood. 

‘-Oh!” said Auntie, to herself, ‘‘ that’s 
Ned come for his basket. His folks been 
sendin’ him after some trash.” 

The Squire stood up in his ox team and 
cried, ‘‘I vam !” 

Stephen stood up in his team, and Ned 
dropped his cartand turned about. Auntie 
craned her neck, wondering if it was an- 
other visitor. 

Into the yard, with unsteady steps, 
breathless, but smiling, came the little 
miss, dragging a basket of chips. 

‘* Mamma said’t I might,” she asserted, 
with no little dignity, resenting the gaze 
of the two men. She said’t I might go 
*longside of Ned; didn’t she Ned ?” 

** Going to drag those chips all the way 
home?” asked the Squire. 

“Course not. They be for Auntie; 
poor Auntie! Now you be all comfort,” 
she smiled, addressing Auntie. 

** Bless your little heart!” cried Auntie. 
Her lips quivered, and she drew a corner 
of the old drapery across her eyes. 
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‘*Ned, too,” said the mite; ‘see what 
Ned’s brought you !” 

Just here Stephen and the Squire broke 
into uproarious laughter. Auntie ang 
Ned and the mite did not understand it, 
They did not see anything so laughable, 
They stared, and Stephen and the Squire 
laughed. 

“I vam!” cried the Squire, when he 
had had his laugh out. ‘It seems we’ye 
all come on the same errand. Odd how 
we was all took the same day. Where’jj 
you have it, Auntie?” 

‘* Massy !” cried Auntie, turning round 
in thedoorway—“ massy !” and she turned 
round again. 

‘*No wonder,” said Stephen, ‘‘ that the 
poor body is bewildered. You go in,” he 
called to Auntie ; ‘‘ we’ll fix it all right,” 

So Auntie went in, and Ned and the 
mite followed. 

‘* The basket ain’t ready,” said Auntie, 
as Ned went up toit. ‘‘I’d oughter’s’ 
taken the things out ‘fore this ; but I been 
so weak-like ter-day, somehow, an’ books 
bein’ powerful heavy”— 

‘Never mind, Auntie,” said Ned; 
‘* you sit down there by the fire and I'll 
take the things out.” 

Ned threw on some brush, and Auntie 
crouched beside the crackling blaze that 
made such music in her ears. She did not 
move until the children had gone, and the 
sound of falling logs had ceased, and the 
Squire’s ‘‘Gee, whoa, git up thar!” had 
died away in the distance. Then she 
started up. ‘‘I must’a’ been a-nappin’,” 
she said. ‘‘ Now did I dream it all, or 
didn’t 1?” 

She slowly straightened up, groaning 
meanwhile, and looked about her. Why, 
she must be dreaming still.”” On the 
table was quite a display of eatables: a 
loaf of bread, and a piece of boiled meat, 
several pies, doughnuts, a package that 
looked like tea, and another that must be 
sugar. 

‘* Well, if I be a-dreamin’ I’ll enjoy my- 
self while it lasts,” she said. 

She made a cup of tea, and found the 
good things very real. Then she went to 
the east window and looked out. Yes, 
there it was—the basket of chips and the 
brusb, and such a pile of wood as never 
was seen before in Auntie’s yard. 

‘*No wonder I heered choppin’ in the 
woodlot,” she said. 

At night she thought to spread the dra- 
pery over the bed, and, shaking it out, 
found, folded inside, a quilted wrapper. 

‘Great hemlock tree!” cried Auntie. 
‘*Here I was starvin’ with victuals a 
plenty settin’ right afore me, an’ freezin’ 
with this gown layin’ at my feet. An’l 
didn’t thank one of ’em. The Lord knows 
I’m grateful, an’ I'll tell’em so when I see 
’em.” 

That night, just before Auntie winked 
her last wink she thought: ‘‘ The fust of 
April ain’t so bad a day, after all.” 

ABINGTON, Mass. a 


PEBBLES. 


“TIT BEG your pardon, sir’’— ‘ What 
isit?’? ‘*Can you tell me where I can get 
the newest ideas in antiques ?””—Hallo. 


...-The fellow who tells all he knows 
wouldn’t be half so insufferable if he only 
knows all he tells.—Philadelphia Record. 


....Don’t beaclam. lf you’ve got to be 
anything of the kind, be a mud turtle. Then 
you may have some snap to you.—Texds 
Siftings. 


...-The Benefits —‘‘ What makes some 
girls look young so long?’”’? ‘The men are 
to blame. They won’t propose.’’—Life’s 
Calendar. 


...‘* And so, Mrs. De Gollyer, your poor 
boy was killed by savages?” ‘‘ Ah, yes.” 
“South Africa?’ ‘‘ No—college.’’—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 


....Ethel: ‘‘ Do you allow Charles to kiss 
you when you are not yet engaged to him ?” 
Maud: “It isn’t an allowance. He calls it 
a perquisite.’’—Raymond’s Monthly. 


...““Is the bishop a broad man and 
liberal in his views?” ‘Oh my, yes. He’s 
abroad most of the time, and in giving bis 
views he is most prodigal.”—Harlem Life. 


...eHer Only Longing.—Mrs. Norris 
“‘ Since I have been married I have had only 
one wish ungratified.”” Mr. Norris: ‘And 
what is that, my dear?’ Mrs. Norris: 
“ That I were single again.”—Life. 
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_...Do you think,” said Willie Wish- 
ingto», “that it actually hurts a man to be 
hit with one of Capid’s arrows?” “No,” 
replied Belle Pepperton. “As a rnile, he 
merely becomes senseless for a time.’”’— 
Washington Star. 

_..“ What is verse, as distinguished 
from poetry ?” asked the inquisitive man. 
“Verse,” replied the magazine editor, 
after he had pondered, “ is the term applied 
by any poet to the work of his contempora- 
ries. ’— Washington Star. 


_..“*Didn’t you tell me you could hold 
the plow ?” said a farmer toan Irishman 
he had taken on trial. ‘Be aisy, now,’ 
said Mike. ‘‘ How could Thould it, an’ two 
horses pullin’ it away ? Just stop the cray- 
tures, an’ I’ll hould it for ye.”—Brooklyn 
Life. 

_... Teacher: ‘‘Who can tell me what 
useful article we get from the whale ? 
Johnny 2?” Scholar; ‘* Whalebone.’’ Teach- 
er: “Right. Now, what little boy or girl 
knows what we get from the seal? Tom- 
my ?” Scholar: ‘Sealing wax.”—P. & S. 
S. Co.’s Bulletin. 


...“‘ Last Wednesday,” observed Rivers 
who was reading the speech of the Senator 
from Maine on the Hawaiian question, 
“seems to have been Frye day.” ‘ But 
Thursday,” remarked Banks, poring over 
the record of the House vote on Bland’s 
bill for coining a vacuum, “ was a sadder 
day.” —Chicago Daily Tribune. 


....Mrs. Corntassel had been to the Cor- 
coran Art Gallery. ‘‘ What did you think 
of the statuary ?”? asked her hostess. 
“Well,” was the meditative reply, ‘of 
course it’s mighty poor taste and sinfully 
wasteful fur people ter overdress; but [ 
must say the ancients carried economy ter 
an extreme.’’— Washington Star. 


.... Sunday-school Teacher: ‘Children, 
do you know the honse that is open to all— 
to the poor, the rich, the sad, the happy ; 
to man and to woman, to the old and to the 
young? Do you know the house I mean ?” 
Little Johnny: “ Yeth, ma’am, I know.’’ 
Sunday-school Teacher: ‘ Well, Johnny, 
what house is it ?”? Little Johnny: ‘“ The 
station house.”’—Hallo. 


...‘‘ Mister,” said the small, neatly 
dressed boy, ‘‘ have you seen anythin’ of a 
dog that looked like he was lost?” ‘No, 
my boy,’ replied the kindly faced gentle- 
man. ‘Are you sure you aren’t lost your- 
self.” “No, sir. I ain’t sure about not 
bein’ lost. Fact is, I know I’m lost. But, 
mister, that dog’s lost so much wuss’n I 
am, that I ain’t got time to think ’bout my 
own troubles.’”’-— Washington Star. 


.... The cook at the boarding house, out 
on ashopping tour, was talking with the 
clerk at the ribbon counter, who was a 
boarder where she cooked. ‘One of these 
dry goods stores,” she said, gazing around 
the place, ‘‘is some different from a board- 
ing house, ain’t it?’ ‘Well, rather,’ 
smiled theclerk, elevating hischin. ‘“ Yes,” 
she went on pleasantly ; ‘‘in here you see a 
good many things you don’t eat, and ata 
boardin’ house you eat a go0d many things 
you don’t see”; and then she walked out. 
Detroit Free Press. 
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ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.1 








19.—HALF SQUARE. 


1, A movable frame over the gateway of a 
fortress; 2, mode of action; 3, rumored ; 
4, the foot of an animal, especially that of a 
sheep; 5, a teamster; 6, to pronounce; 7, 
one who rests or remains, as in conceal- 
ment; 8, a town built by Shamer, and 
called Lydda in the Acts [Smith]; 9, with- 
in; 10, a letter. 

CHARLIE. 


20..—HIDDEN FISHES. 


1. Ever rising, ever falling, 
Throbbing in a wild unrest, 

2. And a ceaseless, fitful sobbing, 
Heaves old Ocean’s mighty breast ; 

8. While beneath the stormy billows, 
Watching Neptune’s car pass by, 

4, And above the hills and valleys 
That in weird confusion lie, 

5. Myriad forms of Nature’s creatures. 
In that sombre, ambient sea, 

6. Often changing, fill their measure 
Of allotted destiny. 


- Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
A Brain and Nerve Food, 
for lecturers, teachers, students, clergymen, 
lawyers, and brain-workers generally. 











7. Lo! a chorus now ascending 
From the mystic coral caves, 

8. Thrills us, then, with magic sweetness ; 
Melting far beyond the waves, 

9. Dies away in softest cadence, 
Falling with a keen delight, 

10. On the ear, as, faint and fainter, 
Mermaids singing are : “‘ Good-night !”” 
GUISE. 
21.—ANAGRAMS. 

1. “I chop, and cry, ‘Oh!’” said the 
“would-be invalid,’? mournfully, as he 
leaned against the trunk of a tree to rest. 

2. How foolish is the “belief in signs’’! 
For instance, the belief that a ‘‘ pine is to 
rust” and dieif a partridge chance to alight 
among its branches. ETHYL. 


22.—NUMERICAL. 


8, 4, 1, 2 means fair and clean; 
8, 7, 5, 9 is foul and mean; 
In 4 and 6 ourselves behold ; 
What's 1 to 9 is cheerless, cold. 
J. M. 
23.—CURTAILMENT. 
Those who have eaten of complete 
Declare its flavor can’t be beat ; 
’Tis even thought by others to 
Be better than the mushroom true ; 
So that the cry of those who eat 
Might well be this: ‘‘ Second complete!” 
BITTER SWEET. 


24.—ENIGMA. 


FRESH was I made this very day, 
Yet, be it plainly stated, 

Long centuries have passed away 
Since I was first created. 

My mission is to serve mankind 
And add to his enjoyment, 

But when the world is fast asleep 
I find my chief employment. 

Few mortals would give me away, 
Tho they be poor and humble ; 

And yet, must I be kept alway, 
I’m sure that they would grumble. 

MINNIE MuMM. 


25.—BORROWED LETTERS. 1492 if 
HONOR eee Pe 9-1-43 J. Hooker. || 
AN OUR 
page ——.. apg lg THIS PRESCRIPTION, 

UNIT filled ad the first ie o eee ca, Poe Teomee 

= DUMP) HERE | Beoldench rear. Ask your arureist for 
: DITON|STYS a Dr. Hooker's Cough & Croup Syrup. 
conpDrros PRICE 35 CENTS. 
RIE HONOR = 
AT LIE 


The letters in the center have been bor- 
rowed. Return one to each word in the side 








MADAME PORTER’S. 


COUGH BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Expecto- 
rant; nota violent remedy; and 
very agreeable to the taste. 
SUCCESSFULLY _used_ for 

MORE than 70 YEARS. 

RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y. 





D. L. Dowd’s Health Exerciser. 
For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; 
athlete or invalid. Complete gym- 
nasium ; take 6 in. floor room ; new, 
scientific, cheap. Indorsed by 1:0,- 
000 professional men and others now 
using it. Iljustrated Circular, 40en- 

vings free. Scientific Physical 
Vocal Culture. 9 E. Mth St.. N.Y. 











Sound Discs are invisible, and 
comfortable. Relieve more cases of 










than all devicesin the world. H. A. 
Wales, 6.» Ashland Block, Chicago. 
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columns, and, when this has been done 
properly, the words read downward give a 
familiar couplet from Pope. 
HAROLD. 
26.—DECAPITATIONS. 
I. 

One is a swing, or, if you wish, 

An edible salt water fish. 

Two is a vessel, handy, small, 

In common use, and used by all. 


Il. 
One means to grumble, and I shun 
The person who is prone to one. 
He often twos, in words not clear, 
Such language as grates on my ear. 
e NELSONIAN. 
27.—DIAMOND. 

1, A letter; 2, equal value; 3, put ina 
box; 4, fortresses ; 5, relating to passion; 6, 
punishment; 7, loading anew; 8, one who 
repairs or extracts teeth; 9, to canonize ; 
10, a Hebrew measure of liquids ; 11, a letter. 

ASBESTOS. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, MARCH 22° 
16.—Drowned, wonder, owner, wore, row, 
or O. 

1%7.—1, Got-ten; 2, ten-or; 3, or-der; 4, 
der-mis ; 5, mis-do; 6, do-nor; 7, Nor-man; 
8, man-go; 9, go-er; 10, er-got. 

18.—Tarnishing. 


A Cold } 


or a Cough may lead to 


Pneumonia. 


JOHN HOOKER, M.D. || 
1] 
| 


Dr. Hooker’s 
COUGH AND CROUP SYRUP. 

















| 
Sia: 1 Bot. | | 
g- One teaspoonful three or four | 
Copia times a day. | 





























The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 








= DRESSING 

pec aed _ For Ladies’ and Children’s 

ae 

Bel Boots & Shoes. 

= Paris Medal on every bottle. 
Sold Every where. 
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OF CHURCH FURNI/ SHIN 





THE GRAND RAPIDS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS MICH. 




















THE BEST 


Columbias are built to last. Riders 





excel any bicy 
agencies, or we mail it for two 2-cent stamps. 


know this; they see the honest old 
Columbias about and doing good ser- 
vice year after year. Columbias are 
also built to look well, as everybody 
knows who ever saw a Columbia. 

At $125.00, Columbias present a 
value which no rider can afford to 
overlook. 


POPE MFG. CO., 
Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Hartford. 





DECORATIONS: 


‘TIFFANY: GLASS $6: DECORATING:COMPANY: 
‘ FVRNISHERS t6:'GLASS WORKERS : DOMESTIC: ECCLESIASTICAL: 


* MEMORIALS: 


*333°TO341 FOVRTH AVENVE: NEWYORK» 








“THATCHER FURNACE 


ECGNOMICAL. 


- 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE THATGHER FURNAGE CO. 
33 Peck Slip, New York. 


POWERFUL, DURABLE, 
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C uDAnyY's 


REX BRAND 


EXTRACT BEEF. 


What equals it for a Soup, 


a Roast, an Entree? 


Our illustrated booklet, “From Ranch to 
Table,” an interesting write-up of the cattle in- 
dustry, from the “branding” of the yearling to 
the “round-up” of the steer into savory Beef 
Extract, sent free; also enough “Rex” brand to 








give it a good trial, on receipt of 6c. for postage. 
THE OUDAHY PHARMAOCEUTIOAL 00, 
SOUTH OMAHA, NEB. 
You Dye ins 52 
or wash out. No other 
will doit. Package to 
30 minutes 22725,2812 
rool or cotton, 40e. Ble pay Agents. Write quick. Rew. 
tion this paper. FRENCH DYE CO.Vassar.Mich 
THE DUNNING BOILER. 
OLDEST AND BEST 
FOR 





Steam and Hot 


Water Heating. 
Over 16,000in Use. | 
Also Steam Engines and 
Boilers of all kinds, and Ma-. 
chinery generally. 
Manufactured at the 


N. Y.‘Central Iron Works, 
103 Exchange Street, 
Geneva, N. Y. 


EMPIRE 
WINDOW SHADES 


AND 


SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE 











JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 
537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 
184 & 186 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
PANELED 





and attractive fer 
Send 


Permanent 
churches, halls, and stores. 


METAL for designs and estimates to, 
CEILINGS, 18 South 230 St., Pittsburg, Ps. 


YOUR HOUSE 


WILL BE BEAUTIFUL PAINTED WITH 


Averill Paint. 


IT IS THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 
On every package will be found the following guar- 
tee. 

sat WE GUARANTEE 


this paint will prove satisfactory to the 
when applied ——— to directions. 
S| 





urchaser 
e do not 


The following TESTIMONIALS are extracts from a 
few of tne many hundred letters we have received 
commending the quality of the AVERILL PAINT: 


“T like your paint the best. 1 tried it three years 
ago alongside of lead and oil, and to-day your Paint 
looks as bright as when put on.” 

Jas. E. MILLER, Chester, Pa. 


“TI furnished some parties here a number of years 
ago with rt Paint, and they are so well pleased 
they want it again.” W.H. WALKER, Calidonia. 


“TI painted with the Averill Paint six years ago, 
and it has stood so well I want to use it again. Send 
price, etc.” J.R. Royce, Asbury Park, N. J. 


“T used your Paint on my house 17 years ago, and I 
liked it so well I would like to try it again. Please 
let me know the price as soon as possible.” 

Mrs. E. COLE, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


“Twenty years ago we painted our house with Av- 

erill Paint. The house has not been painted since, 
I want to paint it with same kind of yp. 

Please serd me sample card of colors.”—E. M. 
ForBeEs, Winchester, N. H 

Forty beautiful tints and shades. 

If not for sale in your neighborhood send for Sam- 
ple Card ana particulars to 

THE TAYLOR PAINT & OIL CO., 

32 BURLING SLIP,N.Y. l116HIGHST., BOSTON 


TRAVEL. 


$6 TO CALIFORNIA 


Is our Tourist Sleeping Car Rate for one double berth 
to Los Angeles or San Francisco on the “* Phillips- 
Rock Island” car that leaves Boston every Tuesday. 

You go via Chicago and the *“‘Great Rech 
Island Route’”’ to Pueblo, D. & R. G., and Rio 
Grafide Western (scenic route), and Southern Pacific. 
Mr. Phillips has been in the tourist business fourteen 
years, and you will receive the very best of service. 

For that California trip you contemplate, address 
A. Phillips & Co., 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
City; for reservation in the car, or for reservation 
and rates of fare, apply to address, I. L. Loomis, 
New England and Canadian Pass. Agent 
296 Washington St., Boston. 


‘A. B. FARNSWORTH, 
’ Gen’! Eastern Pass. Agt., 
239 Broadway, New York 
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Weakness 


may be inherited, or it may 
result from neglect and care= 
lessness. Thin, weak, ‘run 
down’? persons need 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil 
and the most nourishing 
food known to science, It is 
palatable and more effective 
than plain oil. Physicians, the 
world over, endorse it. 


Don't he deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists. 


BAKER’S sreakrast cocoa. 


At a good restaurant 


, you often order those delicate dishes with de- 
licious ssuces, which you do not have at home. 
5 But did it ever occur to you that with 


> LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
$ EXTRACT OF BEEF, 


> 
pas a stock or basis, you could have those very 
dishes made in your own kitchen ? 


, 
Miss Maria Parloa 
tells you how. 
7 100 of her recipes sent postpaid § 
: by Dauchy & Co., 2% Park 
7 Place, New York. 
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HOW IS YOUR CIRCULATION ? 


One of the features of the IM- 
PROVED PALACE KING HOT 
WATER BOILER, manufa*tured 
by us is. that the water begins to 
circulate at avout 9V degrees, 
and runs from that up to 212 de- 
grees. This variition of 122 de- 
graces permits the user to regulate 
the amount of heat desired. If 
every individual could regulate 
his circula:ion as easily as the Im- 
proved Palace King doves it, every 
individual wouid be in as thorough 
working order as the Improved 
Palace King. 

RUSSEL WHEELER & SON, 
manufacturers, Utica, N. Y., will 
tell you all about it ifyou write to 
them. 








) )HARTSHORNS siuerores) 





NOTICE 4 
AND GET 
THE GENUINE 





©) HARTSHORN) 


farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor uill be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this devortment more valuabie 
td those of our subscribers who feel specraliy 

* (nterestea.) 


THE COUNTRY ROAD QUESTION. 


BY WM. NELSON BLACK. 




















It°-is very difficult for men to escape 
from’ the ruts of old tradition. We see 
even mupy pf our expert engineers cudgel- 
ing tbeir brains to learn how to adapt tne 
highways of the ancient Roman Emptre, 
and the years just preceding the advent of 
the iron horse, to the requirements of the 
latter-day civilization. It is refreshing, 
therefore, to read tbe synopsis of a report, 
covering the question of good roads, made 
by acommission of Ohio. This commission 
was appointed by Governor McKinley to in- 
vestigate the subject of improved highways, 
in order that the State might act intelli- 
ligently in solviog a problem which, under 
the stimulus probably of certain special 
interests, seems to have suddenly attracted 
wide attention. The Governor was fortu- 
nate in the choice of his commissioners. 
They seem to haye been men capable of 
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comprehending their environment. The 
developments of the past fifty years in the 
application of steam and electricity in the 
service of transportation have convinced, or 
should have convinced, every man who can 
see that the old-fashioned turnpike road is 
merely an antiquated survival.. But many 
men do not seem to have been convinced. 
Led by that mysterious influence in tradi- 
tion which Jefferson pronounced the great- 
est obstacle to human proyress that can be 
encountered, a considerable proportion of 
the community go plodding along the 
highways with the coaviction that the 
mud road was built for eternity. They crossa 
steam railroad on their route,without look- 
ing either to the right or to the left to ge if 
they are not endangered by the locomotive ; 
and a live of poles, supportiug wires for the 
transmission of electric power is, in ac- 
cordance with their ideus, a literally shock- 
iog manifestation of *‘ corporate greed.” 
Not all the men, however, are thus 
stupidly led ; and these commissioners re- 
fuse to join in the melancholy procession 
of ox carts which they were astute enough 
to see ure soon to be stampeded to the hills, 
This is not altogether surprising. Geo- 
graphically, Ohio is a bright meridional 
State where one would look to see a blend- 
ing of the new and the old, in very health- 
ful proportions ; and it was natural enough 
that we should receive from there the first 
official intimation that Macadam was not 
born to take his place among the immortals 
alongside of Stephensun and the inventors 
oitheekctric motor. Such an intimat‘on 
is embodied in the report, and 1t contains 
matter to give pause to the men whoseonly 


} faculties of ratiocination seem to consist 


in the ability to knead over the ideas of 
their grandfathers. 

After a careful investigation over the en- 
tire fieldof transportation, the commission 
finds that the cost of macadamized roads in 
Obio varies according to the material with- 
in reach, from $1,500 per mile in the most 
favorably located counties to $10,000 per 
mile in counties less favorably located; 
that there are about 80,000 miles of roadway 
in the State, and that to macadamize the 
entire length would cost $400,000,000; that 
even after they were mucadamized, found- 
ing the estimate on the cost of truckage in 
the city of Cleveland, it would cost the 
tarmer twenty-five cents per mule for each 
ton of his produce transported; that $1.25 
willcarry aton of freight five miles on a 
wagon road, 25 miles on an electric road, 
and 230 miles on asteam road; and that 
with these figures in view, strengthened by 
the further fact that progress never goes 
backward, it would be idle to think of ex- 
peuding any more money on the old-fash- 
1oned higbway. The commissioners regard 
electric railways on all the country roads 
as the great desideratum of the future, the 
only improvement worth considering , and 
tho they do not say it in direct terms, they 
doubuless believe that the expenditure of 
money for any other purpose thao their 
construction—would retard the growth of 
the right kind of improvement. 

These are gratifying conclusions to be 
announced under official sanction, and they 
cannot fail of giving satisfaction to all wen 
who try to keep abreast with the times. 
But bow are we to o>tain the desired buon 
for the rural districts? Taois 15 a question 
that seems to have been properly within 
the province of the commussion to answer. 
But unfortunately, owing possibly to a 
conviction that any suggestion along 
organic jin.s would be extra-official, it 1s 
not answered defiuitely in the report; and 
we are Jeft somewhat at sea in not thor- 
oughiy explored waters on account of the 
neglect. Two forces are at wok in the 
community just now, owe wealth-creating, 
manifesting itself in the ordinary processes 
of industrial and financial manayement, 
and the other politico-socialistic, struggiing 
to promote its ends through the machinery 
of Government. Tuo which of these forces 
would the Ohio commissioners defer? To 
the former, evidently ; but you have toread 
between the lines to reacao this conclusion, 
and such reading isapt to be confusing and 
not entirely satisfactory. The commission- 
ers should have made themselves a little 
clearer. In their processes of construction 
and management, the railways have their 
traditions from which most men find it dif- 

ficult to escape; and as to the politico- 
socialistic tradition, it is inherent in the 
organization of the community and some- 
thing from which many men seem to think 
it impossible to escape. This is the reason 
why the suggestions of the commissioners 
should have been more comprehensive. 
They should have shown us how it will be 
easily possible to overcome the inherent 
weakness in the methods of railway con- 
straction without placing ourselves within 
reach of the tenticles of the political 


octopus. But let us see if there is nota 
road through the woods which the commis- 
sioners neglected to blaze for our directien. 

First, however, let us dispose of the 
politico socialistic tradition; and to this 

end only afew words should be required. 
Startled, perhaps, by the seeming magni- 
tude of theirsuyggestions, the commissioners 
did not seem able to break entirely away 
from this tradition, and they indulged in 
some very useless speculations touching 
the expediency of State or county initia- 
tive, their report preferring the county to 
the State as the more equitable dependence. 
It was natural, perhaps, that the commis- 
sioners, public officials themselves tempo- 
rarily, should have thought of political 
methods as a means of promoting a work of 
great general utility; and it is to their 
credit that, in their allusions to the State, 
they did not go so far wrong as it is fash- 
ionable to go among those reformers who 
believe in walking backward. But, as a 
matter of fact, the construction of a system 
of elec'ric railways in the rural districts is 
something with which neither the county 
nor the State should have anything to do 
further than is implied in the grant of the 
right of way, a power which is lodged ex- 
clusively in the State. Properly conceived, 
the construction of electrical railways 
along the public highways offers the largest 
and best field of investment in the Unired 
States, and it would be a pity to have it 
complicated by political thimblerigging. 
It happens to be one of thé natural pre- 
serves of the farmers and planters, and it 
is only necessary that they should be made 
to see their opportunity. 

To get at the true process of construction, 
let us first consider the ordinary ends and 
methods of railway building as it has been 
managed heretotore, and see in what re- 
spect the new enterprises will differ from 
the enterprises of the past. The nearly 
200,000 miles of railway now in the United 
States were built to carry freight and pas- 
sengers on stated trains owned and ope- 
rated by the companies; and the amount 
of traffic that could be anticipated and 
vaguely estimated formed the basis of all 
their stock operations, But it will readily 
be seen that this basis could not be made to 
serve in sparsely populated rural districts. 
Except possibly in the oldest and most 
densely inhabited districts in the country, 
there could not be traffic enough in a hun- 
dred years, if ever, to justify their con- 
struction on such a basis. It would be 
simply adream to think of a general sys- 
tem of electric railways in the rural dis- 
tricts operated along the ordinary lines of 
railway management. It would be worse, 
too, than a dream ; for just in the measure 
that such an idea was made concrete, it 
would work for the dewmoralization of the 
steam or trunk line roads already in opera- 
tion. We have already too many trunk 
lines for profit, a disability, however, that 
will be removed as the country becomes 
more populous; but it would never be re- 
moved were the trunk-line roads met by a 
system of electric roads that woutd speedily 
become competitors for long-haul traffic— 
unprofitable for themselves and ruinous for 
their rivais. Any attempt, therefore, at 
building electric railways from town to 
town, to be operated in accurdance with 
ordinary 1ailway metbods, springs from a 
misconception of the work to be done, and 
it shonla be discouraged. It will not be 
along any such line of construction tbat 
the coming rural railway system can be 
developed. But let us see if the right kind 
of railways caonot be built in the right 
way along original lines, and without any 
need for imitation. 

The iocident of cost will be the first ob- 
stacle to suggest itself, and against the 
ordinary methods of railway construction 
it would raise a very formidable obstacle. 
But it wiil be a good deal like the lion in the 
way seen in the Pilgrio’s Progress when 
the subject is carefully investigated and all 
the resources are estimated. The Ohio 
com missioners tell us that there are about 
eighty thousand miles of public highways 
in Ohio, and that to macadamize them all 
would cost $400,000,000. But for no more 
than this total, and, for reasons that will 
be made clear farther on, probably very 
much less, steel rails could be laid over the 
entire distance, and provided with the nec- 
essary poles and wires for the distribution 
of electrical power. At $5,000 a mile, the 
total would be just $400,000,000; and tbe 
co:t may be made considerably less than 
$5,000 a mile, rolling stock and central 
power stations not estimated. 

Bat $400,000,000, or anything approaching 
this amount, is a great deal of money, it 
may be objected, True, when we consider 
the amount independently, but not true 
when we consider it relatively. Itis only a 
smal] part of the upincumbered value of 
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the Ohio farms, whatever the assessment 
figures of the State may indicate, and put 
in the form of steel rails it would be an 
actual dividend paying value added to the 
value of the farms. Toen it should not be 
considered a vreat deal of money except in 
thesense that would makeit a great contrj- 
bution to the total of agricultural wealth, 
But before suggesting a means of obtaining 
it for the purpose in view it will be as well 
to file a caveat, and, getting rid of all the 
traditions of steam and electric railways as 
they have been conducted, fall back on the 
traditions of the highway. 

To make railways universally possible on 
the highways it will be necessary for the 
farmer to become his owu coachman or 
driver, paying rentals merely for the use of 
the tracks, or leasing his vehicles from the 
constructing companies at rates that will 
return reasonable profits, Rural railways 
could never afford to employ a large opera- 
tive force. Their conductors, brakesmen 
or trolleymen must be found among their 
patrons. Their switcnmen must be incor- 
porated in the mechanism of their vehicles, 
an expedient which the fortunate device of 
the raiiway frog hus rendered easily possi- 
ble, and there must be no waste in a large 
clerical force tu keep the run of bills of lad- 
ing and passenger fares. The rural railway 
must be a mere modification of the rural 
highway, using electrical instead of animal 
traction. This is the fundamental idea 
without which the money for constructing 
such roads could hardly be obtained. But 
coacrived along tnese lines there should be 
no difficulty in raising all the funds needed 
for putting them in operation. 

If the farmers wish to have a system of 
electric roadsin the farming districts which 
will make country life better worth living, 
they should organize over districts large 
enough to be comprehensive, but not too 
large for safe management by a single 
board of directors, and give their personal 
bonds for a total amount sufficient for the 
construction of tracks and central power 
stations. Then, with these bonds in their 
posses:ion, the directors of acompany could 
give a consolidated bond on which money 
could be obtained at approximately six per 
cent. This would make such companies the 
proprietary and controlling companies; and 
they could be sure that if they did not think 
it expedient to take the entire risks, they 
would be met by corstructing and operat- 
ing companies ready to build the roads, 
furnish the rollivg stock for sale or lease to 
the farmers, and operate and take care of 
the plant ufter it was completed. As to the 
personal bond of tbe farmer, he would have 
the iuterest to pay from his own pocket 

while the roans were under construction; 
but after they were comp!eted the interest 
could be paid from the divideuds drawn 
jrom the leasing companies. True, these 
divideuds would come also in part from the 
pockets of the farmers ; but the enormous 
economies of the service would result ina 
great gain. Every farmer knows that his 
road service costs him, during the period, 
say, of a decade, not less than $300 a year. 
Every few years there is a dead horse. 
Every few years, tco, there is a uew buggy 
or road wagon to be Lougbt and new har- 
ness to be supplied. Then again, there are 
ecvntivually returning biils for horseshoe- 
ing, trre-setting, and repairs of all kinds; 
so that, not to speak of the cst of borse 
keeping and road-making, an estimate of 
$300 u year Is not excessive. Butit cun ba 
considerably more than half saved when 

tbe farmers determine to act collectively 
and adopt electrical traction. 

By folowing the plan suggested farmers 
can bwiila greatly below the estimutes usu- 
ally mate for corre-ponding work, on #c- 
couuvt vf his facility for obtaining money; 
avd itis tbe duty of every electrical, civil 
and mechanical engineer, and ot every wan, 
jnudeed, with industcial iustinets, who would 
hike to see the world move to some purpose, 
to try and show him his opportunity. It 
ought not to be difficult to convince any 
man, isolated aud ab-orbved in agricultural 
duties, taat 1t would be berter to be able to 
ride in a perfectly sheltered vehicle at uny 
hour of the dav or might, at auy rate of 
speed compatible with safety, than to jolt 
alopy ata svail’s puce after animals that 
must be harnessed and unharnes-ed, stabled 
and fed; that it would ve incomparabty 
more profitable to go to market with a loud 
of produce and returao to breakfast than to 
take a day off and return at midnigut for 
the same errand ; that the farmhouses and 
villages of bis neixtborhood need the elec- 
tric lignt and electric power which 1t would 
be very properly withiu bis province to 
supply ; tbat much of bis farm Jabor may 
be done by electrcaliy driven agricultural 
implements, and tnat, finally, be owes it to 
himselt and bis family to greatly eolaree 
his veighborhood, and to make the country 
amuch more desirable place for a home. 


This is work not for a remote but for the . 


immediate future. It is hurdly a decade 
sioce electric power was made commercially 
successful, and see what has already been 
done. Tnen woy not complete the work at 
once, and lift the country out of the slough 
where it bas already done ample penance 
for its shortcomings, 

New Yorx City, 
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THE SEVEN PESTS OF HORTICUL- 
TURE. 





BY E. P, POWELL. 





THERE were seven wonders of the world, 
and there are seven supreme pests of fruit 
growers. 

1. The first of these in general and wide- 
spread ability for mischief is the codlin 
moth. This creature, in all its stages, is so 
insignificant that itis not often known by 
horticulturists. It is, however, marvelous- 
ly able to do expensive mischief. It has 
attacked our most important fruit through- 
out the whole belt where it thrives. The 
loss cannot be Jess tnan, on the average, 
oue-third of our apple crop. Apart from 
the absolute joss of fallen young fruit, we 
have so much of that which ripens left 
wormy and def:ctive, that we lose in price 
immensely more while the buyer loses in 
value. It is impossible any longer to 
exhibit apples in our great markets such 
as were common fifty years ago. The moth 
flies in May: it lays its eggs in the calyx 
about the time that the petals fall. The 
larva hatches within a few days, goes imme- 
diately to the core, and in three weeks it is 
about one inch in length and fall size. 
When the core is penetrated the apple 
generally falls. The worm then leaves the 
apple and crawls up the bark or into 
another hiding place. Here it spins a cocoon 
in some crevice, and ina few days another 
brood appears, 

The remedy is, destroy all the fallen 
apples as far as possible, gather all the 
cocoons and destroy, as far as they can be 
found. But after allthis, spray your trees 
in blossoming time with arsenical mixture, 
and then again and again at intermissions 
of two weeks, 

2. The second most formidable enemy of 
horticulture is the curculio or plum weevil. 
This pest does not confine his work to 
plums but damages apples, pears, peaches, 
cherries, more or less. It has for fifty 
years carried on its ravages in the Eastern 
States, and is now finding its way into 
Oregonand California, Itiscalled the lit- 
tle Turk, and sometimes the Elephant 
fromits long beak. It begins its work just 
as the petals fall, and cutting a semicircle 
deposits an egg init. In about two weeks the 
larva is hatched and has eaten its way to 
thestone. As soon asthe stone is touched 
the plum drops from the stem. The larva 
stays in the fallen fruit for a short time, 
and then, leaving it, enters the ground; 
then it becomes a beetle in the course of 
the next three months, 

The curculio when approached or jarred 
curls up its legs and drops. It can fly, but 
not quickly, aud its wary instincts impel it 
to hide io the grass or soil. Taois habit 
suggests the proper remedy, which has 
been known for many years. Spread a 
large sheet under the tree, slit up to the 
middle; then suddenly jar the tree with a 
ruaner, padded so as not toinjure the bark. 
Some of the damage done can be prevented 
by spraying as with apple trees and the 
codlin moth.’ Butas the likelihood is to do 
more damage than good, the whole reliance 
should he placed on jarring. De<troy as 
far as possible all fallen plums, at once. It 
is entirely easy now to secure first-rate 
plum crops. Of late years the curculio has 
not so seriously damaged the cherry as it 
did formerly. 

8. The currant worm is, in my judgment, 
the next most serious enemy of fruit of the 
iusect sort’ It is, woen mature, a small 
suw fly. The egys are laidin great num- 
bers on the underside of gooseberry and 
currant leaves. These hatch in four days, 
and for voracity surpass anything [ have 
to deal with except the potato beetle. 

Sprinkle on the worm, very promptly, 
powdered white beliebore, or pyrethrum, 
lapply with a sprinkler, in water, Iadda 
small amount of kerosene so as to make 
the mixture adhere. The kerosene is also a 
perfect insecticide. As it will kill plant 
life also, it is not safe to add more than a 
couple of spoontuls of emulsion to a pail of 
water, There are successive broods of this 
pest, and that 1s what makes fighting it so 
serious a task. You must be prompt, and 
work ahead of the worms. Two days’ delay 
is fatal. 

4. Tne fourth enemy of the horticulturist 
is the apple-tree borer. The beetleis abroad 
allthe spring and summer. The eggs are 
laid near the soil. generally in soft or gushed 
places in the bark. The grab guaws its 
way upward, and after a passage of six to 
ten inches is transformed. Its passage 


must be traced with a flexible wire and the 
—_—_———— ee __ 


grub crushed. Besides this, scrape off and 
out all the eggs possible. Wash the whole 
bark twice each summer, or oftener, with a 
strong kerosene emulsion. I have so com- 
pletely eradicated this pest, and watch itso 
closely, that it no longer does me any dam- 
age. 

5. L think we shall soon have to class as 
number five the tripeta or tripheta. This 
is a very minute moth and exceedingly mi- 
nute worm. It seems to have a decided 
preference for sweet apples. The Golden 
Sweeting in August is frequently so in- 
fested with it as to beruined. The worm 
does not aim to throw the apple from the 
tree, but eats about and about until the 
handsome skin contains a vile black mass 
underneath. I have found my Jooathans 
in midwinter full of them. The worm isso 
smali as to be overlooked unless sought 
for. The remedy is probably frequent 
syrivging, as for codlin moth; but I have 
not a perfect history of the creature. It is 
a comparatively pew pest. 

6. There remain three pests of a different 
sort, all being plant spores, carried through 
the air and developing on our trees or fruit. 
There is a very large catalog of them, but 
the three that are at present most general 
aud most destructive are, the grape rot and 
the plum knot anda form of anthrax. The 
grape rot, or black rot, appears very sud- 
denly at no given time ia midsummer or 
after the grapes are nalf grown. It spreads 
like all such blights, as if by magic. Ina 
single day you find the ruin is completed. 
Some varfeties are far more subject than 
others to the disease, but I know of none 
that I dare call quite exempt. Some of 
our wild sorts are least safe. I have had 
the worst havoc made with Massasoit, one 
of Rogers’s Hybrids. Niagara frequently 
blights badly; so also Diamond and nearly 
all of Rogers’s sorts. 

The remedy is the Bordeaux mixture, 
sprayed on every week ort.wo after blossom- 
ing till the grapes are good size, or nearly 
grown. 

Of plum knot it need only be said that it 
has joined with the curculio to obliterate 
one of our noblest fruits. It can easily be 
managed, however, with patience and per- 
sistence. Cut off the knots as soon as they 
appear; paring below the knot and above, 
for one inch each way. Burn the knots. 
Then go over your trees twice again, to be 
sure of any stray and overlooked fungus. 
It is possible to keep your trees entirely 
clean. The knot on wild cherries is not the 
same, butis quite similar to that in plums, 
There was a variety on our cultivated cher- 
ries, but it has not of late appeared gener- 
ally. When atree gets very badly scarred 

cut it down. The plums most subject to 
the disease are the Old English Horse plum 
and the Lombard. 

The anthrax onour grapevines is woful- 
ly destructive, and must be promptly 
fought. It burns the vines soon after the 
setting of fruit, and utterly ruins them. 


Rub or sponge the vines in spring, before 
the leaves appear, with a solution of cop- 
peras (sulphate of irow). 

%. 1 have but one more pest of borticul- 
ture to enumerate. and that is birds, You 
must not make haste to condemn me. There 
is but one bird of which I canuot make a 
friend, and that is the Euglish sparrow. 
The remedy for robins, catbvirds and ori- 
oles is to plant more. Count them ail into 
the family and pint enouga for the whole. 
Tiuecse birds will take all when you have but 
afew busbes; but plant an acre, and then 
set out Tartarian honeysuckle hedges 
aud mountain ash trees, and they will get 
enough without your feeling the loss. They 
prefer these shrub berries to your rasp- 
berries. 

Horticulture is a wonderful culture, and 
one of the best things ubout it 1s that it 
calls out our wits, and by warfare makes u3 
win what we eat. 


Cmuston, N. Y. 








Beecham’s pills are ior 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores, or write B.F.Allen 





Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 














THE INDEPENDENT. 


For Throat Troubles 


croup, 

whooping cough, and 
loss of voice, 

the best 

remedy is ; 


Ayers Cherry Pectora 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Trees = Shrubs 
Parsons & Sons Co. 


Lta, 





Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 


265 and 267 Canal Street, 
200 Feet east of Broadway, N. Y., 
Call speciai attention at this season of the year to 
their 


SIX PASSENGER WAGONETTE. 


Catalogue No. 304. 

Fitted with substantial top and roll-un curtains. A 
vehicie of excellent style and extremely well con- 
structed, it is, nevertheless, very reasonable in price. 
Complete particulars, price, photograph, etc., will be 
furnished on application. 








We carry in stock a fall line of all kinds of pleas- 
ure and business vehicles. Send for complete cata- 
logue. We make all we sell and guarantee it. 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, . 
Bas been a never-failing family remedy fe: 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SOE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONI( 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IF 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING O38 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leaaing to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains né 
epium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothe: 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 
Poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats ané 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 











One Month, 
Four Months, 
Six Months, 
One Year, 


20.25 | Two Years, $5. 
$1.00 | Three Years #7 
$1.50 | Fonr Years, $8. 
$3.00 | Five Years, $10. 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 








POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES sbould be made to the 
order of the THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders, 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Apy one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPEXDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT 





130 Fulton Street, New York City, 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 





(For the week ending Thursday. March 22d, 1894.) 
TEAS.—The market continues verv dull and 
quiet. Supplies are ample enough for all de- 
mands, but owners refuse to accept further con- 
cessions on staple goods. Amoy is quoted at 11 
i6e.; Fuchau, 12@30c.; Formosa, 15@40c.; old 
Japans, 9219 , and new, 17@30c. 


COFFEE.—There is a light and hesitating de- 
mand from consumers, and holders are very un- 
certain about making offers. While they claim 
a steadiness in the market some of their offer- 
ings savor strongly of a weakness. Mild grades 
of coffee are very quiet, and little can be said 
ahout them. Java is quoted at 21@c.; Mocha, 
24@25c ; Maracaibo, 1844422c.; Laguayra, 19%@ 
2234e., and Brazil, 174a18tec. 


SUGAR.-— Refined sugar is very quiet. There 
has been a slight decline this week, and country 
orders have ceased as they anticipate a furtber 
declire, and stocks are ample fur immediate 
use. Granulated is 4 1-16 34\4c.per B; cut loaf and 
crushed, 4 13-16@5c.: powdered, 4 5-16@4c., and 
Mould * A,” 45-162@434c. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed mutton 
closes firm at 5@7c. per 1. and dressed lambs, 
6@8c., and country dressed spring lamhs. $2.50@- 
6 percarcass. Dressed calves are steady, with 
prime country dressed veals at 9iéc., and best 
city dressed, 1046@lic. Dressed hogs are firm at 
644 a7igc. per ib. City dressed native sides of 
beef are easy at 54@7s«c. per Bb. 


PROVISIONS.—The market in provisions has 
been rather dull this week, and prices have 
ruled on a low range. Locally a better tone 
prevails on the cash market at the close, and 
pork is steady, with a fair demand. Mess is 
$12@12.25 per bbl.; family, $12.50@13, and short 
clear, $13@15. Beef continues dull, with family 
at $11@13; mess, $7.50, and extra India mess, 
$1620. Beef hams are dull at $16.50. Pickled 
bellies are firmer and in demand at 6@ic.; 
shoulders, firmer at 544@4}4c., and pickled hams 
firm at 9éc. Lard is steady, closing at $7 per 
100 lb for city steamed. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The market early in 
the week was very dull; but for the Jast day or 
two there has been an active demand for spring 
patents and winter straights. The mills and 
local jobbers do most of the trading, as export- 
ers are very quiet. Winter patents are quoted 
at $3.25@340, per bbl.; straights, $2.85@3; 
clears, $2.70@285: spring patents, $3.85@4; 
straigh's, $2.90@3.10, and clears, $2.40@2.50. 
ttye flour is steady at $2.70u2.85. Buckwheat 
flonr is in little demand at nominal prices. 
Cornmea! is steady, with Rraudywine at ~2.70, 
and Southern white in bags, $1@1.10. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—The wheat market con- 
tinues very quiet, and most buyers are waiting 
for changes. Prices have been very low and 
uncertain again. The foreign demand is small, 
and the visible supply slowly decreases. Never- 
theless. the markets are not wanting in slight 
-indications of animprovement, ‘the loca! flour 
mills are doing better every week, and the 
Northwestern ones are slowly climbing up to- 
ward their full capacity. The cash market 
shows more signs of steadiness than before. 
May wheat is 6134:462c.; No. 2 red 61761%c ; No. 
1 Northern spring, 65:e@66c., and No. 1 hard 
Manitoba, 7le. Corn closes firm and steadier, 
but for the greater yr of t! e week prices were 
penta The Western receipts actually in- 
creased, altho a falling off is expected at any 
time. May corn is 4%46c., aud No. 2 cash corn, 
44.946c. Outs have improved toward the close 
with the other cereals, and tho dull prices are 
higher again. The movements of oats in the 
West have been beavy, and this has depressed 
the market here. No. 2 oats are qnoted at 344@ 
34sec. ; No.2 white, 3744@3734¢c.. aud track mixed, 
3544@36c. Barley is: teady, with No. 2 Milwau- 
kee at 6376ic., and ungraded Western, 65@8c, 
Buckwheat is nominal, with Canauian in Frond 
ati2c. The receipts of hay run large, and de- 
ma .d is rather light. Fancy timothy hay is 
35c.; No. 3 to No. 1, 60@80c., aud cl ver mixed, 
H0ab5e. Straw is easy, with long rye at Daéic.; 
short rye, 45c., and oat, 45@50c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESF.—The supplies of 
butter have been very large this week, and the 
warm weather against its keeping. ‘rade is 
draguing,and the warket 1s1mabad way. New 
State creamery is a little higber, but most 
grades are weaker. Stateand lennsyl\ ania ex- 
tra creamery is 22éc.; Western extra, 22@22%c.; 
firsts, 20ezlc., and thirds te seconds, lkel9ec.; 
siate dairy, extra, 20@2Ic.; thirds to tirsts, 4b@ 
19c.; imitation creamery, l2@lic., and Western 
factory, 10@i4c. Old S ate creamery is 14@1ic.; 
Western old, 12-@1l6c., and State dairy, 10wléc. 
Checse 1s firm,with a good howeand export trade 
on all desirable stock. Large size full creams 
are 9@12c.; small size, 94el8e.; faucy part 
skims, 94@ICc.; prime, 7.@8c.; good tu tair,3@ 
dc.: Lull skims, 2@3c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry are in 
large supply, and prices weak avd uncertain, 

owls are l0¢l0%ec.; chickens, 9@9%6c.; old 
roosters, 6@6c.; mixed turkeys, 7a9c ; ducks, 
éc.@3l per pair, and geese, $121.37. Dressed 
poultry is in moderatesupply. aud rather firm, 
Hen turgeys are 104@llc. per lb; heavy toms, 
8u8c.; Philadelphia chickens, ll@lic.; other 
prime, 10@izc.; fowls, 10910%c.; inferior towls 
aud chickens, 8@9c.: ducks, 6ullc.; Western 
geese, 5@7c., Philadelphia capons, 12@lic.; West- 
ern, ll@lic. Frozen chickens are Swlic., and 
fowls, 8@llc. Egyss are in very heavy receipts, 
and prices way down. Fancy Jerseys are |2éc. 
per doz.; 8 ate, 12@1244c.; We-tern, 12c.; South- 
ern, ll@lli4c.; duck eggs, 30@33c., and geese, 
7@s0ec. per doz. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are quiet and in 
little demand. with Hatdwins at $4.50@5 per 
bol; Greenings, $4.50, and russets, $4@4.50. 
Cranberries wre high and steady at $707.50 pe 
bbdj, and $2@2.50 per crate. Indian River oranges 
are firm at $1.50@3.50 per box; frum other sec- 
tions, $1.50@2.5C; grapefruit, $2@3; tangarines, 
$2@8.50, and strawberries, 1i@avc. per qt. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
*. = in leavenin strength.—Latest United 
tes Government Food Report. 
rh BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


» LEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 
CROUCH & FITZGERALD, 


} NEW YORK, 
~ Make the Most Reliable 
i. Trunks, Bags, 
Dress Suit Cases, 
Hat Cases, 
For American and 
} European Travel. 
peadw. ay, below Cortlandt St. 


161 R 
GS Broeadway, below 4th St. 
701 Six Sixth Avenue, below 41«t St. 
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THE BENEDICT” 


Only perfect Collar and Cuff 
Button made. Is oblong, goes 
in like a wedge, and flies 
around across the buttonhole ; 
END view. no wear or tear. Strong, dur- 
able, and can be adjusted with 
| perfect ease. In gold, silver, 

fe and rolled gold. Can be put 
on any sleeve button. 











ect 


View 


BENEDICT BROS., Jewelers, 
Broadway & Cortlandt St., N. Y. 





Manufactured for the trade by 


ENOS RICHARDSON & CO., 
23 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Send for Circular. 





THE 


A Practical, Every-day 


Poet Book 


Cc meena over 2,500 
e tested re 320 pp. 
FR E E. Don’t fail to get the 


WATCH-CLOCK, 


the eee novelty of the age. For full particulars 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TRA COMPANy 
Cor. Church and Vesey Sts.. N.V. City, N.Y. 


GREATAMERICAN © 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


ESTERBROOK’S FA Wo, 048, 26 Sohn oe. 3. 


STERBROOK’S FALCON << 









LaDONQUET HEATER 


Established 1793. 


STEAM 


AND 


HOT WATER. 


Have stood the test 25 years. 
Send for Catalogue. 
LE BOSQUET BROS., 
82 Union St. Boston Mass 





Remington Bicycles. 





Materials and workmanship 
are the best obtainable. 
Fitted with the world famous 
BARTLETT -CLINCHER 
and PALMER tires. 


9 PATTERNS. POPULAR WEIGHTS 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Rem- 
ington Fire-Arms—of world-wide 
reputation. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


313-315 Broadway, New York City. 


A.B. & E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
hingestiaditadinnned 


ULPIT 
‘ SUITS, 


27 — ST. 
> Mass. 
Send 5c. stamp for I 
ni es ~- for new 100-page 














STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 
Are rt up successfully by Decorators or Carpenters 
in all classes of buildings, old and new. Send for 
Circular. Many patterns made. 


HENRY 8. NORTHROP,30 Rose Street, New York. 


At Price assez 


CHICAGO SCALE CO 








Dailey, Montague &Co. 


Formerly of 6th Avenue and 16th Street. 


[Pccorators and Dealers 
in Modern Art Wall 

Papers, are now located 

in their New Store, 

23 West 42d Street, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


HAZELTON 


pit wos, 


oe riseicne*** IN 
ERY RESP 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST ~~ oh TASTE. 
Nos. 34 and 36 University Place, New York. 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDD LETOWN, 
pee 


Branch Wareho 
87 John St., eas York and 
197 Lake St.,’ Chi 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS 
Hydraulic mpc Garden 
Engines, | a ain ane 
Fixtures, Iron Cu 
ene. Street "Washers 


WorkeFounded in 1832 








enna, Austri in | 
and’ Centennial Exhibition, iba 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 





New York and Boston all Rail. 


N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. and sammeationn. 
From Grand brary Station. 

Leave. By of Due. 
9:90 A.M., Springfield nd Ww orcester. 3:30 P.M. 
10:00 A.M New London and Providence, 3:00 P.M. 
10:03 A.M., New London and Providence, 4:30 P.M. 
11:00 A.M., Springfield ana Worcester, 5:30 P.M. 
1:00 P.m., New London and Providence, 7:30) P.M. 
3:00 P.M ndon and Providence, 9:00 P.M. 
3:00 P.M., *Willimantic and N.Y.and N.E., 9:00 P.M. 
4:00 P.M., and Worcester, 10:00 P.M. 
5:00 P.M., *New London and ae 11:00 P.M. 
11:00 P.M., pi ngfield and Werc: ste 6:15 A.M. 

1: 00 P.M., *New London and Providence, 7:00 A.M. 


+ Runs daily, including Sundays. 
** Five hour limited, all parlor cars. Fare $7, in- 
cluding parlor car seat. 
Return ser: ice same hours and by same route. 
Through parlor or sleeping cars by each train. 
C.T. HEMPSTEAD Gen'l Pass. Agent. 





European Summer Tours. 


$190 to $450. First Class. 
Scotland, Ireland, England, France, Holland, Ger- 
many, Belgium, the Rhine, Italy, Spain. For full 
itineraries, address 
Rev. W, N. ACKLEY, Warren, R. I. 





SO 


H.S.PAINE,A.M.M.D ®O%® ALBANY, N, Y, 


$6 TO CALIFORNIA 


Is our Tourist Sleeping Car Rate for one double berth 
to Los Angeles or San Francisco on the * Phillips- 
Rock Island” car that leaves Philadelphia every 
Wednesday, and alternates via Chicago and St. Louis 
each week. 

Route is over the B. & O. ** Great Reck Island 
Route’’ to Pueblo, D. & R. G., and Rio (irande 
Western (scenic route), and Southern Pacific. Mr. 
Phillips has been in the tourist business fourteen 
years, and you will receive the very best service. 

a that California dnt 4 you pin aman address 





ress, W. J. Leahy, 
Be Pass. Agt., 111 8S. 9th s St, Philadel- 


JNO. SEBASTIAN, 
G. P.A.“* Rock ee Route ”’ 
HICACGO. 





NiGiae 


“OUR INVITATION. 


* Call and examine our ’94 line 
of Victors—better than ever 
before. 

See the Latest— 

New valve for Victor Pneu- 
matic Tire. 

Victoria Tilting Saddle. 
Lighter and stronger 
and direct-tangent spokes. 

The finest bicycle catalog ever 
issued tells the story. 
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OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


BOSTON. 
NEW YORK. 





PHILADELPHIA. DETROIT, 











CHINA 
JAPAN 
HAWAII 
AUSTRALIA 
INDIA 











If you are going there you should 
know all about the journey. 





It is 


mad¢ most comfortably via the 


Santa Fé Route 


Particulars are given ih thé book ** To California and Back,°* 
mailed free on application to 


JNO, J. BYRNE, 729 Monadnock Building 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





MISS HALE’S EpROPE CLASS 
for Young Ladies. Sails June 2. Number limited. 


Highest ret on ty Cire 
HOMAS COOK 


ulars 
c SON, 
"Ae York, Philad 


phia. 





TOURS TOEUROPE. 


Send for Beinqpertes te Edwin Jenene somgy ES nthe 


Fine July, FALL POUR £0 HOLY LAND. 





March 29, 1894, 


Personal 
Luxury 


Every purchaser of a 


ARWICK WHEEL 


Secures : 








greatest dura- 
bility without sacri- 
+? weight at 
ne Gahtest wheel 
oukiah same a the 
nstne. highest speed 
with the least effort. 
The most service for 
the least money. 
A full year’s liberal guaran- 
tee saves you from worry about 


any possible imperfections. 


$125 











25 lbs. 


Catalogue Free. 

















Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








TTENTION is called to the 
recent impoitations of SY- 
PHER & CO., at 287 Sr. and 
Furta Ave, N. Y., now being 
opened. This collection consists 
of the choicest pieces of the Old 
Gobelin and a pieces of rare 
and antique Tapestnes, fine Old 
Italian and French Brocades, Em- 
broideries, etc. The finest exam- 
ples of Old French Furniture of 
the best periods of Louis XIV., 
XV., XVI. Choice pieces in the 
Old Italian, Flemish, and English 
Carved Oak. A very fine as- 
sortment of Old English and 
other Solid Silver and Sheffield 
Plated Ware. Old Miniatures, 
Porcelains, and rare pieces of 
Bric-a-Brac. 


MOTH-PROOF 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Chests. 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS, 





WATER FILTERS, 
NURSBRY ICE BOXES, 
INFANTS’ FOOD STERILIZERS, &c. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 








A ~ cate FOR a. 


) Ti SUM 


( CEARRI 
v SNUNI 


— 





25 Cents a Bottle by all Druegists. 





THE GREAT 


CHURCH 
Ligh? 








Desks ita thare 





IA.H. Aniows& Co, Ss Watssri. 


GRAY 2uusi=c2seum 
fhe Hale Book and box Hae’ ns Goan lest Gorn Ours ou F REE 

















THE INDEPENDENT PRESS, 41 AND 48 GOLD STREET, NEAR FULTON STREET. 





